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BOOK VI. 

Chap. L 

fh repfy^ of CbryJippUs to tbofe who denkd a Prd- 

vidence. 

^V^HE T who think that the world was not pro^ 

duced on account of the Deity and of many and 

deny that human affairs are governed by Providence^ 

think 

Ay * The beginning of this chapter wa4 wanting in all the 
editions with which I am acquainted ; but I have reilpred it 
from Ladantius's Epitome of his Divine Inftitutions, Chap; 
,^9. It is a whimfical circumflance enough, that the greater 
part of this very Epitome (hould have laiA hid till the pre- 
fent century. St. Jerome, in his Catalogue of EcclefiaRical 
Writers, fpeaking of La£taatius, fays, " Habemus ejus In- 
^itatloniim Divinarum adverfus gentes libros feptem et Bpi- 
VOL. II. B tonit 



2 THE ATTIC NIGMTS 

ehink that tbey urge a pwerfid arpment wbmth^ 
ajferty that if there were a Providenfe there would be 
np evils. For nothingy they affirniy can be lejs confiji-- 
ent with a Providencey than that in that worlds o^ 
account of which the Deity is faid to have created 
many there fhould exiji fo great a number of cala* 
mities and evils. Chryfippus, in his fourth 

tome ejufdem operis in libro uno axif«Xov *." Ladlantius 
flouriftied in the fourth century ; before the end of which St. 
Jerome wrote his Catalogue. But in the year 1712, Pro- 

fefTor Pfaffius found a MS. at Turin, th^t had been com- 

« 

plete, but by accident had fince loft five chapters. To this 
edition our readers are indebted for the fupplement; in con- 
fideration of which they are requefted favourably to receive^ 
pr at leaft to pardon thia little digreffion. 

In fome manufcripts we are given to underftand, that 
this book was placed after the feventh.— -This can be of no. 
importance. — Many and perplexing are the difputes concern- 
ing Fate and Providence, among the ancient philofophers ; 
each, perhaps, containing fomething to admire and approve^ 
but rcfcmbling an unpolilhed gem, enveloped by extraneousr 
matter, which obfcured and defaced its beauty. The opi- 
nions of thefe fedls will be found accurately detailed in En- 
field's Hiftory of Philofophy.— -On thefe fubjecls, ingenious 
and pleafmg as the inveftigation of them ma^ be, our beft 
knowledge is the knowledge of ourfelves, and our trueft virtue 
rcfignation to the order of Providence. 

Hope humbly, then— with trembling pinions foar. 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore ! 

In pride, in reafoning pride, our error lies. 
All quit tiieir fphere, and rulli into the Ikies. 

* The common reading is axscj>&x«, but a Paris MS. 900 years 
old gives the reading which I have quoted. 

* book 
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book concisrhing Providence, difputing againft 
diefe, obftrves that nothing cMi be more ab- 
fiird or fboKffi than their opinion, who think 
that there can be good, without the exiftencc 
of evil. For as good is contrary to evil, and 
it is ncceflary that both fhould exift, oppofite 
tX> each other, and as it were dependent upon 
itiutual and oppofite exertions, fo there can be no 
oppofing thing exift, without its particular oppo- 
fite. For how could there be a fenfe of juftice, 
if there were no injuftice ? or what indeed is juf- 
tice, but the abfence of injuftice ? In like man- 
ner what can we imagine of fortitude, but as op- 
poied to pufiUanimity ? What of temperance, 
but from intemperance ? What would prudence 
be, but for its oppofite imprudence? Why alfo 
fiiould unwife men not require this, that th^re 
ftfotrld exift truth, and not falfehbod ? In like 
manner exift good and evil, happinefs and mi-^ 
fery> pain and pleafiire. Each, as Plato remarks, 
is confined to the other by contrary and oppofing^ 
vortices *, fo that if you remove one you take 
away the other. This Chryfippus in the fame 

book 

• ^or//^w.]— This dofUine is the diftm6lion of the Car- 
|/^ tefian philofophy, where it was applied to explain the phse* 
tiomena of the heavenly bodies. That it; is inadequate to 
this> h what admits of mathemadcal proof. Thefe vortices 
cxill in imagination only ; the principle which actually and 
iadsfadorily explains thefe phaenpmena is known to Jiave 
^ftence in nature, and that is gravity. Notes on the fi|b« 
jed of this chapter might be extended to an infinite icngjtlL^ 

B a and 
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book examines, inveiligates, and thinks it an im« 
p6rtant fubjeft of enquiry, whether the innper- 
feftions of men are according to nature ; that is^ 
whether the fame nature and Providence which 
formed this univerfe and the race of men, created 
alfb the defefts and diforders to which men are 
fubjeft. He thinks that it was not the firft de- 
fign of Providence to make men obnoxious to 
diforders, for this never could be confiftent with 
the Author of nature, and the Creator of all good 
things. But as, he continues, he produced and 
formed many and great tilings, moft convenient 
and ufefiil, there ate other kindred inconveni- 
ences, adhering to the things which he created. 
Thefe he fays were not produced by nature, but 
by certain neceflary confequences, which he de- 
nominates xara TrapaxoXaSixriu* — Thus he remarks, 
when nature creates the bodies of men, a more 
fubtle caufe, and the very ufefulnefs of his work, 
required that the head fhould be compofed of 
certain very minute and very delicate bones-; but 
another external inconvenience attached to thii 
ufefulnefs in fomewhat of more importance, 
that the head was lefs fubftantially defended, 
and was liable to be broken by blows and 
flight refiftances* — In like manner diforders and 
Jlcknefs are obtained whrlft health is produced. 
And thus it is, he remarked, that when, by the 

and I fhould certainly have indulged myfelf with ibme 
greater latitude, did I not fear to e;rceed t^e limits pre- 
ibrib^d met 

, . ' purpofc 
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piirpofe of nature, virtue is created for man,^ 
defefts are alfo at the fame time produced by a 
contrary affinity. 



Chap. II. " 

Ii)W the fame per/on proved the power and neceffify, 
ofFatCy and yet that we pojjhjfed a free will and 
• free agency. 

GH R Y S I P P U S, the prince of the Stoics, 
defines .Fate, which the Greeks call 
vsvpuiAomi or £i/A«pjtAij'»i, nearly in this manner: 
Fate, fays he, is a certain immutable and eternal 

feries 

5* All the ancient philofophers held different opinions 

\^ Vith refpe& to fate or ncceffity; which opinions are too 

well known, to be recapitulated here.— The definition of 

fate here given by Chiyfippus, is thus alluded to by Virgil, 

,Mr, iii, ver. 374. 

Nam te majoribus ire per altum 
Aufpiciby manifefta fides; fie fata deum rex 
Sortitur^y^Aiz/Vf^f 'vices: is vertitur ordo. 

Many elegant and pertinent illuftrations of the fubjeifts 
here difculTed might be introduced from Pope's Eflay on 
Man^ but as there is every where fuch a genera] fimilarity, 
feleddon becomes difficulty and it fee^n^ b.etter to refer the 
f'^er generally to that poem ; to the critical and philofo- 

B 3 phical 
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do not voluntarily commit^ but are impelled to 
diem by Fa^* Agaiitft fucb opinions Chry^ 
iijapus 4irgue$ with great fubtlety and acut^neis* 
Bat the fubftance of all that he has replied oa 
this fubjeft is nearly this : Although it be fo^ 
lays he, that all things are neceifarily connedted 
and compelled by Fate, yet the powers of our 
minds are na farther fubjefl: to this Fate, than 
as they have certain properties and qualities^ 
If they are originally by nature formed well and 
wfefolly, liiey tranfmit eaQJy, and without ii\jury> 
all the power which they externally derive from 
Fate. But if they be rough, and ignorant, and 
nide> fupportcd by the props of no good arts, 
though irnprefled by little or no inconvenience 
of fatality, yet they are precipitated into frequent 
errors and difbrders, by their own voluntary un- 
amiablenefs and impetuofity/ And that this 
^KHild fo happen is effeded by that natural and 
necefiary confequence of things, which is called 
Fate. For it feems to be a fatality and conic- 
quence in th^ order of things that vicious minds 
Ihould not be free from faults and errors. He 
gives an example of this, which feems equally 
pertinent and facetious. If, fays he, you throw 
a cylindrical (tone down a ftecp and inclined plane 
of the earth, you are the firft caufe and, origin of 
its defcent, but it is foon hurried on with in- 
crealing velocity^ not becaufe you do this, but be- 
caufe the nature of its rotatory form efFcdts this. 
1^^ the order, and reafon> and neceflity of Fate 

B 4 influences 
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influences the general principles of caiifes3 but h 
is the peculiar will of each individual, and 
the conflkitution of our minds, which regulates the 
fcrce of our mental propenfitics, and our confe- 
quent a6lions. 

He then adds thefe words, agreeing with what 
I have faid: 

" Therefore it is thus faid by the Pythagoreans : 
Know that men's fufFerin^s are occafibned by 
rfiemfelves. As then each man's defefts are oc- 
cafioned by himfclf, and all fin and offend firom 
their own propenfities, they are injured by their 
own free will and defign." 

For this reafon he fays men who are bafe, 
audacious, and profligate, are not to be regarded 
or endured, who being convifted of turpitude and 
crime, fly to the neceflky of Fate, as to the afy- 
Iwm of fome temple, and affirm of their own 
enormous vices, that they are not to be imputed 
to their own paffions, but to Fafe. Homer, tho 
moft wife and molt ancient of poets, has thus ex- 
preflcd himfelf ; 

Perverfe mankind, whole wills, created frec^ 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree 5 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate. 
And follies arc mifcall'd the crimes of Fate. 

» 

So alfo M. Cicero, in the book which he wrote 
9n Fate, having faid that this queftion was moft 
pbffure and| full of perplexity, affirms in thefe 

word? 
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words that Chryfippus the philofbpher had nor 
refolved it : 

r 

^^ Chryfippus, labouring and toiling to explain 
that all things happen by' a fatality, and that this 
influences us^ perplexes H^mfelf in this manncn-' 



Chap. Uh 

Story from tulero ofajerpent ofunufualjize. 

TUBERO has written in his hiftory, that in the 
firft Punic War,Attilius Regulus the conful, 
being encamped in Africa, near the river Bagrada \ 
}iad a great and fevere engagement with a fingle 
ferpent of extraordinary ficrcenefs, whofc den 

' j^tf^rVf*.]-— There were fcveral rivers called by this 
naine.«»r-The one here alluded to was in the vicinity of 
ytica. By Lucan and Silius Jtalicus, it is called the flovf 
Bagrada.— -This particular ferpent is alfo mentioned by Livy, 
fliny, and Valerius ^aximus. That there are enormous 
ferpents in Africa will admit of np doubt, but I believe (till 
larger are r^t with in the interior parts of India ; I have 
fomewhere read of travellers jnidaking them, by their ex* 
traordinary magnitude, ^nd when aileep, for the trunks of 
trees. It is afTerted in the PhilofpphicaFTranfadions, that 
in the kingdom of Congo ferpents have been found twenty- 
five feet in length, which will fwallow a fhecp whole. Tra- 
vellers alfo relate, that in the Brazils, ferpents have been 
(*Qund fof ty feet long« 

was 
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was dn th^tfyiK, ThgM: be HiAaAned the- attack 
of the whole army> and was a long tinne oppo&d 
with ^e ialUfia and <aUfpuka * ; and that bekg 
IftUle'4> his ikin^ M^iich was one ^Muuk^d a^ twenty 
feet l9Qg, wfts feat to ^onie» 

• Ballifiit and catapuItaJ]-^'T\it{^ were military engines* 
from which flones were projeded. Modern writers gene* 
rally exprefs balMa; wi^ a fingle /; but this is doabtlefs an 
error> as it is derived from the Greek word pa^Xvy jacio, to 
caft I or not improbably from /?«7^i^a; : concerning whick 
word^ fee Athenaeus, Be^k 8. c. 17. The Englifh reader 
will hardly believe xiit fa£^ recorded in this chapter; but 
it has neverthelefs exercifed the acutenefs and fagacity of 
many critics and learned men* Dr. Shaw mentions it in his 
travels, and thinks it was a crocodile; but who ever heard 
of a crocodile one hundred and twenty feet long^?— Mr, 
Paines JBarrington difbelieves it altogether, calling tSl aa ab- 
furd incredible circumftance f t0 whi^ opinipn inaiiv wiU 
without relttfiance .accede* 
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C H A P* IV* 

^ pm ^uhero^s relation of the captivity ef Re^ 
pihs *r^ Account given iy fuditanus of theJatM 
Regului. 

I^YTTHAT IS Ibfficicntly notorious of AtdKus 
VV Regulus, I have very lately read in the 
books of Tuditanus: That Regulus» being a 
captive^ in addition to what he faid in the fenate 
at Rome^ pcrfuading them not to exchange 
ptifoners with the Carthaginians^ declared this 
alfo, that the Carthaginians had given hina 
poifon not of immediate effedt % but of fuch 

• 

' The fbry of R«guhis« with its iraxious circumfbmces^ at 
xdatcd by diferent hiftorians, muft be too well known to 
jjiftify my introdu6iion of it more dr^omftantiatly here. 
>_ • ^ot of immediate effe3J\-^\x, has from very remote pe- 
w riods been told pf the people of India and Africa, that they 
are {o well acquainted with the nature of poifons, as to be 
able to procure death to any one at a longer or (horter pe* 
riod of time. Mead is of opinion^ that this mufl be from the 
fruits or infpiflated juices of corrofive plants, which by pro- 
ducing ulcers in the bowels, may caufe death to be (low and 
lingering. That this idea of flow polfons was familiar ki 
the time of Shakefpeare, appears from this^ paflag/^ in the 
Tempeft : 

Their great guilt. 
Like poiibn given to work a great time after. 
Now 'gins to bite the ipirits. iy 

kind 
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kind as to protraft his death to a diftant period ; 
intending him to live till the exchange ftiould 
take place, and that afterwards, by the graduat 
operation of the poifon, his vital powers might 
'be exhaufted. Tubero in his hiftory relates of 
. the fame Regulus, that he returned to Carthage, 
and that he was tortured by the Carthaginians 
in a new and ^jctraordinary manner. *^ They 
confined him|*' fays he, " in a dark and deep 
dungeon, apd fome time afterwards, when the 
fun was in its .meridian h^rght, they fuddenly 
t)rought him out, cxpofed him to the ^dverfe 
ftrokes of the fun, and compelled him to fix his 
eyes on the firmament. They moved alfo his, 
eyelids up and down, that he might not be able 
^o fleep." 

But Tuditanus relates that he was long pre- 
yented from fleeping, and fo deprived of life; 
and that when this was known at Rome, the moflr 
noWe of the Carthaginian prifoners were giVei> 
Tup by the fenate to the children of Regulus,, who 
confining them in an engine full of iron fpikes,^ 
there fuffered them to expire in torture, and from 
a fimilar want of flcep. |/ 
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C H A p. V. 

Miftake of Alfenus ' the lawyer^ in the interpretation 

cf fome old words. 

ALFENUS the lawyer, a follower of Ser- 
vius Sulpicius, an attentive obferver of 
antiquities, in his thirty-fourth book of Digefts„ 
and fecond of Conjeclures, fays, in the treaty 
which was made betwixt the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, it is written, that the latter were every 
year to pay the Romans a certain weight of fil- 
ver, puri puti ; and it was enquired what was 
meant by filver pur urn putum : I replied, faid he, 
that purum putum meant very pure, as we fay 
novum novifiunty 2Lnd proprium propiciumy,zs if wil- 
ling to extend and amplify the fignification of 
novum and proprium. On reading this, I was 
furprized that Alfenus fhould think there was the 
fame affinity betwixt purum and putum, as betwixt 
novum and novicium. If lildeed it had been^/rn- 
ciufHy then.it might have feemed to have been 
ufed like novicium. But this is wondervful, that 
he fhould think novicium faid by way of amplifL- 

" Alfenus is often quoted as of great authority on quef- 
tions relating to civil law. He wrote forty books of Di- 

5 cation^ 
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cation^ when novicium is ufed not as more new, 
but becaufe it is faid and derived from novum, 
ntvff I agree therefore with thofe who think 
that futum is faid ^ putando; for which reafon 
they pronounce the firft fyllable (hbrt and not 
longj as Alfenus feems to have thought, who has 
confidered this as derived from pur urn. The 
ahcients applied putare to the taking away and 
cutting off from any thing what was redundant % 
or unneceflary, or in the way, and the leaving 
what was ufeful and without defedt. Thus trees 
and vines, and alfo arguments, are faid putaru 
As to the word putOy which I have ufed by way 
of explaining my opinioh, it means nothing dfe, 
than that in a dubious and perplexing matter9 
cutting off and amputating the falfe opinions, we 
retain that which feems to be true, entire, an4 
perfed. The filver therefore in the Carthaginian 
treaty was faid to Be putum j that is, all were ex^ 
putatumy lopped off, perfeftly tried, and free from 
all foreign fubftance, and on this account with- 
out defedt, and entirely pure from every blemiflu 
But the cxpreffion purum putum does not only 
occur in the Carthaginian treaty, but as in many 
other ancient books, fo alfo in a tragedy of En- 

* Redundant.'l'^h vine pruncr W%! denominated /«/</tfr J ^ 
as thus> in Virgil* 

Suinniumqae putatory 
Hand dubitat terras referens xnandare cacumen., 

See alfo Scaliger on this word. 

nius% 



tnusy whtth is called Alexander^ and in^ fatire of 
M. Varra, named, " Old Mett twice young**' 
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Char VI. 

Virgii cenjitr^d fafi^ly and foolijhly hy Julius HygU 
nus^ iecaufs he called the wings of Dadalks 
prafpetw.'^-^-STife meaning of aves praspetes ex^ 
plained. — What thofe birds wire whitb Nigidius 
calls inferaeu 

D^DALUS ut fama eft fugiens Minoi* 
regna, 
Pnepetibus pennis * aulus fe credere ccelo* 

* P^uep^hs fennis.]'-^With fivift wings. 
Upon the word frafes, the grammarians have perplexed^ 
' themfelves and others, with many fubtle and protraded ar- 
guments. It is nearly fynonymous with celer and velox; it 
is fo uied by ViTgiU and by all the writers of beft autho- 
rity. 

According to Feflus, the verbfr^feur^ was anciently tifed 
V for ante ire, to go before. 
i/^ - The birds confulted by the augurs were in this manner 
diftinguiihed : They who gave omens by flight, were named 
frstpus% they who gave omens by fmging, were termed 
qfcintsp^ The firft were the eagle, vulture, and other bird* 
of that genus; the latter the raven, the crow, the owl, and 
the dock. 

Hyginus 
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Hyginns finda fault with thcfe verfes from . 
Virgil, thdX, prafetibus pennis is ufed with imprp- 
priety and ignorance. For thofe, fays he, arc 
called prapetes aves by the augurs, who either 
take their flight aufpicioufly, or fix themfelves in 
proper places. He thought therefore ,that an 
augural term was not properly ufed in the flight 
of Dsedalus, which had nothing to do with the 
ceremonies of the augurs. But Hyginus was ex- 
ceedingly ablbrd, when he thought that he kneW 
the meaning of prapetes^ but that Virgil and Cfi* 
Mattius, a learned man, did not know \ who in- 
in the feventji book of the Iliad, called Vidory 
fwift and prspesy in this verfe, . 

Dum det vincenti praepes Victoria palmam* ' 

But why did he not alfo blame -Ennius, who iii 
his Annals does not call the wings of Dseclalus 
prapetes^ but very difierently ; thus. 

Quid 
Brundufium pulchro prsecindlum prsepete portu ? 

And if he had confidered the nature and power 
of the word, and not what the augurs had faid 
alone, he would have forgiven poets the ufe 
of words not in their own peculiar fignificatiort^ 
but with a licence of fimilitude and rtietathefis. 
Fof, fince not only the birds which take their 
flight aufpicioufly, but alfo the prgper and for- 
tunate fituations which they choqfe, are termed 
pr^etes; he therefore called the wings of Dae- 
dalus prapetes^ becaiife he caiftie from places iii 

Ivhich 
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which he feared danger, to others which were 
more fecure. For the augurs call alio places 
pruepetes ; and Ennius has faid in his firft book of 
Annals, 

Praepetibus hilares fefe pulchrifque locis dant. 

But Nigidius Figiilus, in his firft book of Pri- 
vate Augury, fays, that in oppofition to the aves 
prapetes are the aves infer a i as thus, ^^ The right 
differs from the left, the pr^pes From the infer a.'' 
Froni which we may conjefture, that they were 
• called pr^etes from flying to a greater height; 
j5nce Nigidius fays, the infers differ from the 
pr^epetes. When I was a young man at Rome, 
at a time when I attended the grammarians, I 
heard ApoUinaris Sulpicius, whom I more par- 
ticularly preferred, when there was an enquiry 
concerning the- ofHce of augur, and mention was 
made of the aves prapetes^ fay to Enucius Clarus, 
the praefeft of the city, that the birds named pra^ 
petes feemed to him to be the fame with thofe 
which Homer named TajrUTTT^puya? ; fince the 
iaugurs particularly regarded thofe which took 
their flight with broad and outftretched wings* 
He then repeated from Homer thefe lines: 

But you order me to obey the birds with 

outftretched wings. 
Which I mind not nor regard* 
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Chap. VII. 

s 

Of Ace a Larentia nnd Caia Tarraiia. The crigin 
of the frieftbood of the Fr aires ArudUs. 

THE names of Acca Larentia and CaaTar- 
ratia, or as (he is fometimes called Fufeda, 
arc famous in ancient annals. To the one, after 
her death, but to the other whilft alive, the moft 
diftinguiflied honours were paid by die Roman 
people. The Horatian law proves that Tarratia 
was a Vcftal virgin, which law was enatStcd on 
her account; and by it the greateft honours were 
paid her, among which, the power of giving her 
teftimony was allowed her, Ihe being the only 
woman peraiitted to be tejiabilis. This word 
occurs in the Horatian law. In the twelve 
tables^ we find intejlabilis. Improbus, iktzs- , 
TABiLis, ESTO \ Morcovcr, if at the age of 

fcrty 

» Intefiaiilu.] Thus Horace fays, as of a profligate and 
deteflable charader: 

Is inteftabilis et facer efto. 

Arnobius, in Ms tra^ Adverfus Gentes^ remarks, that citic? 
of the greateft fplcndour and power were not afhamed to pay 
divine honours to proilitotes. 

" In civitatibus maximis atque in potentioribus populis 
iacra publice fiunt fcortis mcritoriis quondam, atque in vul- 

{trem 
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ktaj ^ fte.dbou^f>n^^ to Jcaye the pridUKtod 
and many, Jie hiul the privilege given facx c/ uti!- 
halia^ing liet^felf wd taking a hu&aod, on acoouoc 
of her generous miinificencc, jhc havjng gtwa 
the Campw Tibermus, or Maitius, to the Ro¥ 
man fiepidc. But Acca Larmda w^a ft {tubi^: 
lie proftkutc^ hf which mews £be ohcaioed a 
lacg^ fiHn of money. This woman by jier will, 
as it appears in the Hiftory ctf Andas^ made, as 



gamotiibidbaii p<ofiitim9« nnOiu tremor indigmi^flilb. }|^ 
duf«^" ^S^ OA dim fulijiBA;^ La£lan(dus,^acxobia5» jilid 
Plutarch's .{(.Qpian Qijcftipns. ^By Plutarch^ the ftqry^ which 
is not a very delicate one, is related at length. 

The courtezan Leaena was zlfo reverenced with <fivine 
honours by the Athenians; and hose the liiMSi4)f £Q|>e4)ic« 
fent themfelves : 

^is not the vice degrades her to a whore; 
Let greatnefs own her, and (he's mean np more. 

^ ?^P|iM?<"^'^.^^^' ^^^^eocbr^, t^ 
peror Jiift^f^. The proltit|itPj,whp in tlfe fxt^ais^ of in« 
numerable fpedbitors had polluted the theatre of Conflanti* 
nople, was adored as a queen in the fame city, by grave 
magiflrates, orthodox bifhops, victorious generals, and cap- 
tive monarchs. The lines of Pope above quoted are referred 
by Warburton to this Theodora in particular ; but, as Gibbon 
obferves> it muft require Warburton's critical telefcope to fee 
this. 

* Age 5^yir(f.]— Originally the vow of virginity taken 
. by the Veilals was perpetual. The firfl ten years they leam'> 
ed the facred rites ; the next ten they pra^fed thefe ; and 
the laft infbruded their juniors. It was very feldom that 
they availed diemfelves of this permiflioii to marry ; if they 
did* it was thought highly unbecoming. See Dionyfius Ha^ 
ligamaficnfia, %y 

C a fom« 
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feme fay^ king Romulus, but according to odiers 
the Roman people, heirs of her efFefts. On this 
account public facrifice was offered her by the 
Flamen Quirinalis, and a day of the public fefli- 
yals was called after her name. But Sabinus 
MafKirius, in his firft book of Memorials, foUow- 
ing fome'hiftorians, fays that Acca Larentia was 
the nurfe of Romulus. This woman, fays he, lofl 
one of twelve male children by deaths in his 
room Romulus gave himfclf as fon to Acca 
Larentia, calling himfelf and the other brothers 
Fr aires ArvaUs ' . From this time there was a 
fociety of Fr aires Arvdles\ twelve in number ; of 
which priefthood the diftindtion is a garland of 
coni and white fillets* 

* Fratres Arvales,'] or rather Fratres Ambarvaies, They 
ofFered facrifice to Ceres and Bacchus, to obtain fertility to 
their lands.— -They were called Ambarvales, becaufe they 
Carried the vidim roand the fields. See alfo Pliny, Book i8« 
6. 2, who relates the fame ftory with his ufual graWty« 
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Chap. VIIL 

Memorahk anecdotes of Alexander and Puhlius 

Scipio. 

APPION, a Greek, whd was called Plifto- 
nices, was a man of agreeable and pronipt 
docution. When celebrating the praifes of king 
Alexander, he forbade, fays he, the wife of a con- 
quered enemy, who was a woman of extraordi- 
nary beauty, to be introduced to his prefence', 
that he might not touch her, even with his eyes *. 

• A pleafant 

* ,To his pre/ence.^'-^On the contrary, (^Curtius and Juf- 
tin both affirm, that the female relations of Darius were all 
introduced to the prefence of Alexander. 

* Might not touch her, even ijuith his ^^/.Jfr-Somewhat fimi- 
lar to this is the expreilion of Lear in our Shakefpeare : 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay I'd eyes again. 

Plutarch fays of Alexander, that on feeing the women of 
Perfia, he faid they were aAyu^oinf of*f*«T«», griefs of the eyes. 
But Herodotus makes the Perfians ufe this expreffion to 
Amyntas the Macedonian king. See my note at this paf- 
fage of the Greek hiftorian. Confult alfo the life of the 
emperor JuHan; by the Abbe Bleterie, page 405-6. This 
eccentric chara^er, in his laft and fatal expedition againft 
Perfia, took fome great city by florm, ThePerfian women 
have ever httti celebrated for their perfonal charms ; and 
when his officers exprefTed a wifti to prefent ]^m with forae 

C 3 female 
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A pleafant queftion may therefore be propofed. 
Who is to be reckoned the more continent, Pub- 
lius Africanus the Elder, who having taken Car- 
thage, a confidcrable city in Spain, reftored 
without violation to her father, a blooming virgin 
of remarkable beauty, the daughfef 6t a noble 
Spaniard, who had been tdken captive and brought 
to him J or Alexander \ who refufed to fee the 
wife and lifter of king Darius, Captured in a 
mighty battle, who had been defcribed to him as 
very beautiful, ahci forbade them to be bf 6ught 
(o his prefence ? — But let thofe expatiate on both 
theft fubjefts cohceniing Alexander and Scipio, 
who have plenty of time, and words ahd genitls 
for th^ employment. It will be though tot me 

female captives of extraordinary beauty ; th^t lie might not 
yiMd to a paffion which has often triumphed orer conquer- 
ors, and fometimes over philofophers, he refufed to fee 
them. 
^ • ^ Or -4&x^/<pf.]— Bayle has a great deal tb fay on this 
V fubjcft, at the articles Abderame and Macedonia, Abde- 
rame was a Mppriih general, and by chance of war obtained 
poiTefllon of the perfon of a widow lady of furprifing beauty, 
whom he treated with the greateil delicacy and generoiity ; 
an a£t, fays fi^yle^ which a Saracen writer would have ex- 
tolled beyond the boafted continence of Alexander and Sci- 
pio. I would not diminifh the praife due to Alexander's felf- 
denial; but it i^ related of him, that he was by no means na- 
turally of an amorous confiitution.— ^< If thou wert pure as 
fnow, thou (halt not 'fcape calumny." Yet of Scipio, Va- 
lerius Maximus alio relates, that in his early life he was a li- 
bertine.^— Solutionis vitK primos adoleicentijc annps egiiTe 
foxtur. ^/ 

to 
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to relate what is reported by hiftory. It is faid 
of this ScipiOj I know not whether truly or 
otherwiibj but it is related, that when a young 
man he was not immaculate ; and it appears that 
thefe verfcs were written by Cn. Naevius the poet 
againft him : 

*^ He who often carried on great affairs with 
glory, whofe exploits yet live and flourilh, who 
alone is renowned among men, was by his £ithcr 
led away in his (hirt from his miftrefi/* 

I believe that thefe verfes induced Valerius 
Antias to exprefs himfelf concerning the morality 
of Scipio, in contfadiftion to all other writers; 
and to fay, that this captive maid was not reftored 
to her father, as we have faid above, but was de- 
tained by Scipio> and ufed by him for his amorous 
pteafures. 
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V 



Chap. IX.' 

A pajfage from the Annals of L. Pifo, interejling it^ 
itfelf and agreeably related. - 

BE C A U S E the thing feem^d worthy of bcr 
• ing recorded which L. Pifo in his thir4 
book of Annals affirms, that Gn. Flavius, a curule 
aedile, and fon of Annius, did, and ^s tjiis is told 

* This chapter is of confiderable importance, as it throws 
niuch light on ancient hiftory. Upon the fcribes of the an- 
cients a volume might eaiily be written ; they dilFered from 
each other confiderably in rank, in the nature of their eii\- 
ployments, and their confequent views in the ftate: ge- 
nerally rpealdng, they were held in no great eftimation. — 
They might not be admitted into the fenate ; and yet it ap- 
pears from this chapter, that they were eligible to high and 
important offices. Cicero calls them an honourable body of 
men, in his fifth oration againft Yerres : " Quae pars operis 
aut opportunitatis in fcriba efl ..... . Ordo eft honeftus quis 

negat." Yet they were often in a fervile condition, and ge- 
nerally foui;d among the (laves of the great, diftinguifhed by 
no particular privileges. Their employment in this fituation 
feems to have been that of librarian or fecretary. We learn 
from the chapter before us, that it was ufual for them to 
appear in public with the inftruments of their profeflion. — 
Pliny calls his fcribe or fecretary, notarius : " Notarium 
voco — abit — rurfufque revocatur, rurfufque dimittitur." 

When confidered in a public capacity, their office feems 
to have nearly correfponded with that of our notary public. 

t ' by 
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jby Pifo with much purity and elegance, I have 
franfcribed the whole of the paffage, 

*^ Cn. Flavius was the fon of a freedman, and 
by profeflion a fcribe. He appeared as a candi- 
date for the curule aedilefhip at the time of elec- 
tion of aediles, and was declared curuie aedile by 
his tribe: but the aedile who held the comitia 
refuled to accept him, not thinking it right that 
he ,wbo had been a fcribe fliould be curule ae iile. 
Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, is faid to have ^ 
thrown away his tablets, and renounced his pro- 
feflion of fcribe, and he was elefted curule aedile. 
The fame Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, is faid 
to have made a vifit to his colleague when fick j 
and having entered into the inner apartment, 
many young noblemen who were fitting there 
treated him contemptuoufly. No one chofe tQ 
rife. At this Cn. Flavius, the fon of Annius, 
fmiled : he direfted his ivory chair to be brought, 
and placed it at the entrance, fo that none of them 
could go out ; and all of them rel\)&antly beheld 
[lim fitting in his chair of office/* 



Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

Stcry pf EucM the Socratie^ ly wbofi example the 
fhUdfopber Taurus ujeito encourage bis pupils to 
ibe earneft ftudy ef pbih/apfy, 

y/ 'TT^H E phaofopher Taurus, d man m my me- 
X. mory of reputation in the Pktonic fed, 
whilft lie recommended the ftudy of philofophy 
by many good and pertinent examples^ parti- 
cularly imprefied on the minds of youth what 
he affirmed to have been frequentfy done by Eu- 
clid the Sotratic. 

The Athenismsj &ys he^ had decreed, that if 
any citizen of Megara ' fhould be found to have 

fet 

* 0/ MegaraA^Zet the, Comedy of Errors. 

Duke. It hath in fokmn fynod been decffee4» 
Both by the Syracufans and oorfelves^ 
To admit no traffic to oar adverfe towns 5 
Nay more— - 

If any bom at Ephefus, be feen 
At any Syracufan marts or fairs. 
Again, if any Syracufan bom 
Come to the bay of Ephefas, he dies. 

Megara feparated the territories of Athens from thofe of 

CjBrinth ; it was confequently often involved in the hoftili- 

ties of more powerfol neighbours. It was at firft govern* 

e4 by kbgs^ but was finally fubje^ed by the Athenians 

$ to 
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fct his foot in Athens^ that man fhould iuSer 
death ^ fo great a hatred did the Athenians en-- 
tertain for their neighbours of M^ara. Then 
Euclid, who was fyom the fame place % of Mc- 
gara, and who before refided at Athens, and was 
a hearer of Socrates, after this decree had the 
public fan^on, at evening, as ^on as it was dark, 
in a iofig &male garb, and in a cloak of various 
colours, haVing his head in a hood, left his houfe 
ft Mei^ara to vifit Socrates at Athens, that at leaft 
during fomc portion of the night he might enjoy 
bis converiation and infiruftion. Early in the 
morning, difguifed in the fame drefs, he returned 
homc^ the diftance being fomething more than 
ftwenty miles. But now, continued he, we fee 
plulofophcirs fagerly running of themfel ves- to the 
doors of young men who are rich, to give their 
kflbns} there they are obliged to fit, Ihut up, till 
their pupils ftiall have flept off the laft night'a 
wine. y^ 

to their pbwet* The philofopher Euclid, mentioned in this 
chapter, fbunded at Mcgira a fchool of pliilofophy ; the 
principles which he inculcated had a near refemblance to the 
Pktonicdifcipline. An anecdcfe of his amiable difpofition is 
i-ecerdcd by Plutarch : His brother was offended with him, 
and exclaimed in i paffioti, */ I will die if I have not re- 
vcnge." ** So will I," replied Euclid, «« if I do not oblige 
3rou to lore me again."— He was fucceeded in his fchoo!^ 
by Eubulus of Miletus. 

* Frtm the fame place,'] — Qui indidem Megaris, in the 
original; this is pointed out by Rntgerfius as an elegant 
imitation of Greek expreflion, of which many examples are 
Ibund in Cfcpro, Cornelius Nepos, Terence^ ail8 others. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XI. 

TFords of ^intus Metelhs Numidicusy which it is 
a fleajure to remember y applicable to di^ificdfta^ 
ticns and propriety of conduSt^ 

SINCE It is unbecoming to contend in re- 
proaches with very profligate men, and to 
retaliate ill words upon thofe who are vulgar and 
impudent, becaufe you are fo long like and equal 
to them, as you ufe and liften to their language*; 
as much may be learned from an oration of Qt^ 
Metcllus Numidicus ', as from the books and 
precepts of philofophers. Thefe are the words 
of Metellus againft Cn. Manlius a tribune, by 
whom he had been infulted and reproached in 
very abufive terms before the pedjife : 

"And now, Romans, with refpedl to him, who 
thinks that he increafes his own importance by de- 
claring himfelf my enemy, but whom I neither re- 
ceive as a fnend nor fear as an enemy, I will not 
fay another word againft him. For I think him 

\/^* ^ Metellus,] — ^This was Quintus Caecilius Metellus, 
who is often mentioned by Cicero in terms of the higheft 
refped. He was an excellent magiftrate, ancj a firm pa- 
triot. The Manlius whom 'he in this place fo feverely re- 
probates, was a friend to Catiline, for whofc fefvice he raifed 
an army. %/^ 

moft 
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moft unworthy of the praifes of good men, nei- 
ther is he a proper objedl for the reproaches 
of the good ; for if you name a fellow of this 
defcription at a time when you cannot punifh. 
him, you treat him rather with honour than con-% 
tempt." 



Chap. XII. 

That neither *^ tejlamenium,'^ as Servius Sulpicius 
tbought, nor- *^ Jacellum^^ as Trebatiusy are •com- 

. pounded. 'The former is derived fr cm " teftatio^* 
the latter is a diminutive from ^^JacrumJ* 

SERVIUS Sulpicius the lawyer, the moft 
learned man of his time, in his fccond book 
" On denouncing Sacred Rites '," affcrts that 

teflamentum^ 

* Denouncing 5^jr<:>-f^^//«.]— Thelieir was obliged to make 
a declaration before the comitia curiata, that he would adop£ 
the Tacred rites which followed the inheritance; and this was 
ealled> " deteftatio" facrorum." An inheritance not accom-f 
panied by this*is called by Plautus, " haereditas fine facris." 
This exprej^oii Thornton properly enough, I fuppofe from 
jhc authority ©r Feftus, tranflates, " An cftate without an 
incumbrance." Particular facrifices belonged to each Ro- 
man family, which heceffarily involved a coniiderable tx- 
pence* \/ y 

• ■ - *^ An 
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tefldmenfumy ifioug^ I caniiot teU vfiby, it a comr 
pound WtOFd. E(e ^y« it Is CDrnppunded of tef^ 
tativ and jyie;?^ ; nv^at (iien fliall wc fyf of catceoc^ 
mentumy or pakdam^umy or fOvhnMum^ jgt ^g^ 
timentumy and a thdufand odier wDpds sviiidi ane 
in a (imilar manner extended ? Shall we fajr (iiat 
all thefe are compound ? A falfe, but neidicr an 
inelegant nor prepofterous fignification of mens 
(mind) feems here to have intruded itfelf on Ser- 
vius, or vrhoever elfe firft made the affertion. 

Indeed a fimilar and equally pertinent idea 
occurred to C. Trebatius, in his fecond book 
** Of Religions/* The facellum is a finall place 
with an altar, facred to a deity. He then adds, 
** I think Jacejlum is compounded of the two 
words^i^^ and cetta, as facra cellaJ^ Thus Tre- 
batius wrote ; but who knows not x!ti2XjaceUum is 
a fimple word, not compounded of facer and ceila^ 
but a diminutive ,oiJacrum ? 

IL/ An anecdote on dus fubjea is wfiUVSfA, iby JLivy,,w]4i^ 
fccms tP den^nd a plwc heic. 

The F^i^n family were obliged at a certain time to offer 
Sacrifice on the Qiiirinal hill. When the Gauls were in pof- 
jTeflion pf the^whoI^oFRpiaje except ,^e Capitol, Caia^s Fa- 
bus X>or{p, ia,^.ikcre4rQ(tiand having die faQfedotex^fils in 
his hand, ;)ilomihed this <mVKf hy his deicendin^ with un- 
daunted intrepidity from the C^pitoline hill, mthoi^t re- 
garding their voiccui>gqfty:^s, or mpnaces, hepafled through 
their ranks, and cajpie to the Quirinal moi^it. There, hav- 
ing with due iolenmity Peered the i^crifice required^ he 
Again returned^ and without moIeA^tion, xd his friendis \ the 
Gaojif either venera^pg his piety, or ov^rcpmc by his au- 
dacity. %/ 

^ ' Chap. 
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Chaf. XIU. 

Of certain quefticns dijcvffei hy Taurus the philofo^ 
pher at bis tabhy and ccHed Jympofiacs \ 

THE following was generally done at Athens 
by thofe who were more particularly inti- 
mate with the philofopher Taurus. When he 
invited us to his houfe, that we might not come, 
as he faid, entirely free and without paying * any 
thing, we fubfcribed to the fupper not choice bits 
of food, but fome fiibtle queftions. Every one ' 
of us therefore went with Hs mind prepared to 
propofc fome queftion j and when fupper ended 
converfation began. The qucftions propofed 
were not fevere and profound, but rather calcu- 
lated to exercife acutenefs ; being facetious, tri* 
fling, and adapted to fpirits moderately warmed 

* ^w/J^^f/.]— The literal meaning of this word is drink» 
ii^ together ; fom whence it came to mean diiputations at 
table, Plutarch having nine books of Queftions fb called.-* 
Such alio is the work of Athenxus. <^ 

* JVitbout paying,'] — • In the original, aJymbdL Thus, in 
Terence, afymbolus ad-coenam venire, is to come to an enter- 
tainment without paying ; the word is derived from a, non^ 
av9f con, 2jid ^aiKhMtJAcio. Anciently at every public enter* 
tainment each gueft contributed his proportion, which was 
called his ervytfi^M, or fymbol. The word, as now ufed in our 
language, bears a very different meaning. 

with 
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with wine. Such, generally, as this ludicroiii 
fubtlety, which I fhall mention; It was afkedi 
When a dying man could be faid to die ; at the 
time he aftually expired, or when he was on the 
point of expiring ? When a perfon riling could 
be faid to rife 5 whfen he aftually flood, or when 
he was but juft fitting? He who Iqamed any art, 
at what time he became an artift j when he was 
really one, or when he was juft not one ? If you 
aflert any one of thefe, you affert what is abfbr<i 
and ridiculous ; yet it will appear more abfurd, if 
you aflert both or allow neither. But when they 
Yaid that all thefe quibbles were futile and abfurd, 
I)o not, interrupted 1?aurus, delpifc thefe altoge- 
. ther as a jmere trifling fport. The graveft phi- 
lofophers have enquired ferioufly concerning 
thefe things; and fome have thought that the 
moment of (^ying was called and indeed really 
was that when life yet remained ; others thought 
at this period no life exifted, and tl^y called ac- 
tual death that which was the aft of dying. So 
of other fimilar things ', they have at difltrerit 
times defended different opinions* But our Plato^ 
continued he, afligned this period neither to life 

%y ^ Similar things,!^ — This delicate point of vibration be- 
tween two things entirely oppofite, yet clofely approximate 
ing, is admirably described in the Ode to Indifference, by 
Mrs. Greville : 

Nor peace, nor eafe, that heart can know^^ 
Which, like the needle true, 
' Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 

£ut turning trembles too^ 

nor 
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nor death; which rule he alfo obferved in all other 
dilutes of a timilar nature. For he faw indeed 
^ contradidlion each way, and that of two Oppo- 
fite things both coxild not Separately be fupport- 
edj and that the queftion w^s of the point of 
coherence betwixt two different things, namely 
life and death. For this reafon he himfelf in- 
vented and exprefTed another new period as to 
the point of contaft, which in a peculiar form of 
words he named " rnv i^ocifv%g ^wo-ji/ *i" and you 
will find him thus exprefling himfelf in his book 
called Parmenides : *^ For this fuddennefs feems 
to exprefs fomething like a tranfition from one to 
another.*' — Such were the contributions at the 
table of Taurus, and fuch as he himfelf ufed to fay 
were the contents of his fecond courfe K 

^ TDc i|a»f »)}; fv0-iy.]-— A nature on a fudden, or a fudden 

nature. 
I J* ' &f««/ cour/e.]'^^he contents of the fecond courfe 
Kamong the Romans were called bellaria, and coniifted of fruits 

and confedtionary. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Tbree reafons djfigned hy pbilojophers for the punijh-^ 
ment of crimes^ Why Tlato bas^ recorded onfy 
two of them. 

IT is ufually fuppofed thar there -are three pro- 
per reafons for puniihing crimes; the one,- 
which is called pxSso-iflt (admonition), or xoAa<rir> 
or TTot^xiifSing, when a rebuke is adminiftered for 
the lake of correftion and improvenient, that he 
who has committed an accidental offence, may 
become more regular and attentive. The fecohd 
is that, whkh they who diftinguiih nicely be- 
tween thefe terms call T*/xarf »« (vengeance). This 
mode of noticing an offence takes place whca | 
the dignity arid atithority of himagainft whom it 
is committed, is to be defended^ left the palling 
by, the crime ihould give rife to contempt or a 
diminution of relpeft, therefore they fuppofe this, 
word to fignify the vindication of honour. The 
third mode of punilhment is called by the Greeks 
yaf aJ'fiy/xa (example) and is applied when pu- 
nilhment is neceflary for the lake of example, that 
others may be deterred from fimilar offences 
againft the public by the dread of fimilar 
punilhment. Therefore did our anceftors al- 
fo denominate the heavieft and molt impor- 

tunt 
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ant punilhmentSj ejwmples '* When therefore 
tiiefe is cither great hope, that he who has 
o&ndcd mil without punifement voluntarily 
corrcft hhnfclfi or on . the contrary diere is no 
hc^tlMit he can be amcmied^and corrected, or 
that it . is not neoeflary to fear any loik of that 
dignity,.againfl: which he has T©ffended, or the of- 
fence is of that kind, the example of which it is 
not iieCeflary to imprcfs with particular terror ; 
in this cafe> and with refpeft to every fuch of- 
fence, there does not feem to exift the neceffitjr 
of being eager to infiidt punifliment. Thefe 
three modes of vengeance, other philofophers in 
various places, and our Taurus in the firft book 
of his Conimentaries on the Gorgias of Plato, 
has fet down. But Plato himfelf has plainly faid, 
that there only exift two caufes for punifhment. 
The one, which we have firft mentioned, for cor- 
reftion J the other, which we have fpoken of in 
the third place, to deter by example. Thefe are 
the words of Plato : — '^ It is proper for every 
one who is punifhed, by him who puniflies from 
a proper motive, that he fhould- become better 
and receive advantage ; or that he lliould be an 
exaoiple to others, that others, feeing him fufFer, 
itmy from terror be rendered better." 

In thefe lines it is evident that Plato ufed the 
word T*jUwf»a not, as I have before remarked 
fome people have, but in its common and ge- 

* Thus we fay in Englifti to mah an e^camfk of a per/on. 

D 2 ner^l 
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neral fenfe, for all kinds of punifliment. Bift 
whether, becaufe he paffed over as too inlignifi- 
cant and really contemptible, the inflifting pu- 
nifhnnent to avenge the injured dignity of man 5 
or rather that he omitted it as not being neceflary 
to the queftion he was difcuffing, as he was 
writing of punifhments which were to take place 
not in this life among men, but after death, this I 
leave to others to determine. * 

Ir * The fubjcft of crimes and punifhments is hardly to be 
exhauiled; and in all ages of mankind the graveft and 
wifei); philbfbphers have differed in their opinions and argu- 
ments concerning them. The flate of fociety is conftantly 
changing in all places and at all periods; confequently that 
fyflem which may be wife at one epoch, may alfo be abfurd, 
inconfiHent, and inadequate in another. At one time fpverity 
may be indifpenfably necefTary, at another, mildnefs becomes 
the truefl policy. To recapitulate the fentiments of thofe 
who have gone before us, or indeed of our cotemporaries, 
would be tedious, and perhaps, from my pen, unintereft- 
ing. I am happy to tranicribe a fentence from Seneca 
concerning crimes and punifhments, to which I prefume the 
majority of mankind will without difficulty accede ; it feems 
indeed to be the only unexceptionable bafb for every code 
of penal laws : " The end of punifhment is either to make 
him better who is punifhed, or that his example who is pu- 
nifhed may make others better ; or, laflly, that the bad be- 
ing taken away, the good may live in greater fecurity." ^ ^ 
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Chap. XV. 

Of the word quiefco ; whether the letter e ought to 

be made long or Jhort. 

A FRIEND of mine, a man of ferious ftudy, 
and well verfed in the more elegant pur- 
iuits of learning, commonly ufed the word qui- 
tfco with die e Ikort. Another friend of mine, 
who was very dextrous in the fubtlcties of fcience, 
but too feftidious and nice with refpeft to common 
expreffions, thought that he fpoke barbaroufly; 
faying, that he ought to have pronounced it long, 
and not fhort. He obferved, that quiefcit ought 
to be pronounced as calejcit^ nitejcit^ Jlupefcit^ and 
many others of a fimilar kind. He added alfo, 
that quies was pronounced with the e long, and 
not fhort. But my friend remarked, with his ac« 
cuftomed modefly and moderation, that if. the 
^lii ', the Cineri *, and the Santr^ \ thought it 
wa3 to be fo pronounced, he would not comply 

• J&//«/]-^is more than once mentioned by Gellius in 
terms of relped, as a very learned man. 

^ Cimrus.y^l do not find tiu« name in Nonius Marcellus, 
but he is again introduced by Gellius in the i6th book, and 
U mentioned by Macrobius. 

^ 5i!7»/r^.]— Santra is a name which occurs in Marcellus, 
where he is reprefented as a writer on the antiquity of 
«rprds« 

P 3 with 
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with their opinion in contradiftion to the univerial 
ufage of the Latin tongue j nor would he be fb 
particular in his language as to ufe harfli and 
uncommon exprefllons. He alfo wrote upon 
this lubjeft in a kind of mock exercifej and 
demonftratcd that quiefco was not fimilar to 
the words above mentioned^ nor derived from 
quies'y but that quk$ was derived from qui- 
ejco^ and that this word had the manner and the 
origin of the Greek word k^x^^ and sirxoi^, which 
is lonice from the verb «fl-x«i •fl'x^. HJe proved 
then, by reafons which were not uniiitereftingi 
that quiejco ought not to be pronounc^ with^ thQ 
4? long. 
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Chap, XVI, 

grj^ common word deprecor applied by the f^ei 
CatuUirs in an unufual hut not improper maimer^ 
The meaning of this v)ord^ with examples from 
ancient writers^ 

AC E RT A I N perfon, who by an irregular 
and rude fort of exercife, had aflerted 
claims to the reputation of eloquence, but had 
not learned the true ufages of the Latin tongue, 
when we were one evening walking in the Ly- 

ceumj 
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cmm^ afibnded u& much mirth and amufement. 
EtMT. as Ac ^ordikprecor. was pkced widi parti- 
cular judgment in a poeqi of Catullus^ he, not 
knowing, this, obferved, that the lines were re^ 
markafalj fiat, whidi in my opinion are exceed*- 
Sngly. beautiful. They are here added ' : 

Lelbia mi dicjt femper male, nee tacet unquam 
De me Lefbia ; me deipeream nifi amat. 

Quo figno ? quafi non totidem mox deprecor 
iffi 
Affiduc c verum deipeream nifi amo. 

The good man * thought that deprecor was ufed 

m 

%y • Her£ added.l^i^^l have given in the text the original, as 
k appears in the edition of Gronovius. It is undoubtedly 
pointed wrong; It fhould be read thqs ; 

Lelbia mi dicit fbmper male, nee tacet unquam 
DjS me : Leibia mje defpeream nifi amat, &Ct 

A friend thus tranilates the epigram# 

So oft does Lefbia rail upon my name; 

AhJ may I perifh but the maid's in love, 
I know it<-«-for J feel a kindred Hame, 

And equal railing:8 equal ibndnefs prove. 

This is elegant^ and fufficiently explanatory of the poet's 
meaning ; but yet there is a point in the original which it has 
not reached, t/lv, Wilkes, in his elegant edition of Catullus, 
bas adopted the rea^ng which I have given above. The 
fecond line is fometimes re^d thus; 

4 Pe me defpeream me nifi Lefbia amat, 

^/ * Good x«^iir.]i«-6pnus homp ; whiph expreffion is ufed in 
9L fenfe of ridicule or contempt^ Thus, in Englifti, the epi* 
th^t goo4 is often applied ludicroufly ; and we fay, good 
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in this paflage, as it is generally applied by the 
vulgar, to fignify, I earneftly pray, entreat, and 
fupplicate, where the prepofition de is ufed in- 
tenfively. If it were fo, the lines woxild be in- 
animate indeed; but the contrary is the faft. 
For the prepofiiion de^ as it is doubtful, conveys 
^ double meaning in one and the fame word ; 
and deprecor is here applied by Catullus in the 
fenfe of, I deteft, execrate, put away, and abo- 
minate. It has a different meaning in Cicero's 
Oration for Sylla; where he fays, *^ Quam mul- 
torum hie vitam a Sulla depfecatus^'' Thus in hia 
diffuafive from the Agrarian law : " Si quid deli- 
quero, nulte funt imagines quas me a vobis de- 
precentur." ' 

But it is not Catullus only who has thus ufed 
this word : the books of the ancierfts are full of 
this fignification of it, from which I have felefted 
one or two cxariiples, Q^ Ennius, in his Erec- 
theus, has cxprefTed himfelf not in a very different 
nianner from Catullus ; 

Quibus nunc aerumna mea libertatem paro 
Quibus fervitutem mea niiferia deprecor. 

Where it fignifies to drive away, to remove either 

man and good fellow, conteraptuoufly. Good man is fome-f 
limes ufed fynonyTnoufly with hufband. See alfo Cardinal 
'Wolfcy's famous foliloquy in Shakfpeare : 

The third day conies a froft, a kilKng froft ; 
And when he thinks, good eafy man I full furel)^ 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 
^nd ^^n he falls as I do. 

by 
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by entreaty or by fome other method. The fame 
Ennius alfo, in his Ctefiphon : 

Ego quum meae vitae parcam, letum mirriico 
deprecor, 

Cicero in his fixth book De Republica, has 
thus cxprefled himfelf : 

" Quod quidem eo fuit majus qui quum caula 
pari colkgse effent, non modo invidia pari non 
crant, fed etiam Claudii invidiam Gracchi caritas 

This alfo means, not that he earneftly intreat- 
cd, but that he, as it were, drove from him, and 
averted envy. Thus the Greeks, by an affinity 
of expreflion, fay 7rafa*T8jiA««. In his Oration for 
A- Caecina, Cicero alfo ufes the word again: 

'" Quid huic homini facias ? nonne concedas 
interdum ut excufatione fummae ftultitias, fummiRA 
improbitatis odium deprecelur." 
So in his fecond Oration againft Verres; 

" Nunc vero quid faciat Hortenfius? avari^ 
tiaene crimina frugalitates laudibus deprecetur? an 
homiriem fiagitiofiffinaum, libidinofiffimum ne- 
quiffimumque dcfehdet?" 

Thus Catullus fays, that he does the fame as 
I^ftiaj that he publicly fpake ill of her, that he 
fcorned, defpifed, and conftantly detefted her, and 
vet that he paffionately loved her. 
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Chap. XVII. 

r 

ff^ho firfi inftituted public libraries '. ^he number 
of hooks depoftted in public libraries at Athens be^ 
fore the Perjian itruafion. 

FSISTRATUS thc,tyrant is faid to have 
been the firft who fupplied books of the li- 
beral fciences at Athens for public ufe. After- 
wards the Athenians themfelvesj with great caror 
and pains, increafed their number; but all this mul- 
titude of books, Xerxes, when he obtained pot 
feflion of Athens, and burned the whole of the 
city except the citadel, feized and carried away 



V 



' Public libraries, I^^ThsLt Pififtratus was the firft who coU 
ledted books^ feems generally allowed by ancient writert^ 
Before the Theban and Trojan war^ we xniift not look evea 
&r books^ much lefs for c<^e6tions of books* It is fingular 
that Pythagoras forbade his difciples to commit any thin^ 
to writing, with an exception, I believe^ in favonr of thofe 
who parfued mathematical ftudies. 

In Greece were feveral famous libraries. Clearchus, who 
was a follower of Plato> founded a magnificent one in He-» 
radea. There was one in the ifland of Cnidos. The books 
of Athens were by Sylla removed to Rome. The public 
libraries of the Romans were filled with books, not of mif* 
-cellaneous literature, but were rather politic^ and facred 
coUeftions, confifting of what regarded their laws and the 
ceremonies of their religion. Their private libraries were 
yery iplendid and magnificent, as I have clfewhere de* 
feribcd., i|U/ * 

^r to 
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to Perfia, But king Seleucus, who was called 
Nicanor, many years afterwards, was careful that 
all of them fhould be again carried back to 
Athens, 

A prodigious nunmber of books were in fucceed- 
ing times colleded by the Ptolemies * in Egypt, 
to the amount of near feven hundred thoufand 
volumes. But in the firft Alexandrine war the 
whole library, during the plunder of the city, was 
deftroyed by fire, not by any concerted defign^ 
t)iit accidentally by the auxiliary fddicps, 

|/ * 7hi PfQlemies.']'^mThe Egyptian library was began by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. It i$ worth relating of dus prince^ 
that lyhen the Athenians were in great diilref3 from a ft- 
mine, he refufed to furnifh them with proviii6ns till they 
fliould firll: p r efe nt Him with the oiiginal works of theirthre^ 
cdebrated tragedians. This library was accidentally burjted 
by Caeiftf'fr f<Mief9^but it was ^erwards reftored by Antonys 
who gave it to Cleopatra. 

Nothing coukl be more honourable, or perhaps more ufe- 
ful to a nation, than a great national library- It may be 
fti(t that in this ce^try fueh a library would be fuperfiuoafi^ 
a? there exifl (b many valuable afid curiflus colle^on». Thia 
is trnej bat this is not enough.-^! know that many fuch col* 
leftions exift among us, but I objed that they are not fuffi<r 
ciently eafy of accefs. The ingenuous pride and delicacy 
pf a fcholar, will often make him difiMcnt of applying fo^ 
books where alone they are to be had ; particularly, which 
is o£ten the cafe, when the loan of them is coniideredi as a| 
great perfofial obligation, tX" 
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BOOK VII. 
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Chap. I. 

Memorable faSls of P. Scipio Africanus^ taken from 

the Annals » 

WHAT has been recorded in Greek hiftory 
of Olympias, wife of king Philip, and 
mother of Alexander, has alfo been related of the 
mother of P. Scipio, firft called Africanus. For 
C. Oppius ', Julius Higinus, ^nd others who 
have written on the life and aftions of Africanus, 
affirm that his mother was for a long time fup«- 
pofed to be barren, and thatPublius Scipio, to 
whom (he had been married, defpaired of having 
. children. Afterwards, when in the abfence of her 
hufband, flie flept alone in her own apartment, 
and ufual bed, an immenfe ferpent * was feen to 

repofe 

' C. Oppius,']m^Q, Oppitts ws a biographer^ and is quoted 
by Plutarch, Pliny, and others. 

* Immen/e ferpenu'l'^MznY exalted charadlers have wilhed 
to circulate the opinion, that under the form of fcrpents, 
Jupiter or Apollo, or fbme other of the deities, were the au- 
thors of their being. In imitation of Alexander and Scipio, 
« " Auguftvs 
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repofc near her, which (they i^ho beheld it mak- 
ing a great noife, and being much terrified) ^ided 

away 

Aaguftus Csefar alfo was proud to have it believed^ that in 
the ihape of a ferpent Apollo enjoyed his mother Atia.— 
The dory is related at length by Suetonius ; where alfo we 
are told^ that from the time of her conception there was im- 
preiTed on her body a fpot like a ferpent, which prevented 
her from attending the public baths. 

Sidonius Appllinaris thus fpeaks of this circumftance^ as 
it re/peds Auguflus : 

Magnus Alexander, nee non Auguflus, habentur • 
Concepti ferpente deo. 

Dry den makes a happy ufe of this fabulous origin of 
Alexander, in his Ode on St. Cecilia's day : 

The ibng began from Jove, 
Who left his blifsful feats above. 
Such is the power of mighty Love ! 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant fpires he trode. 
When he to fair Olympia prefs'd. 
And while he fought her fnowy breaf^ 
Then round her (lender waift he curl'd. 
And flamp'd an image of himfelf,a fovereign of the worlds 

See alio in Milton a beautiful allufion to thefe fables: 

Pleaiing was his ihape 
And lovely, never fince of ferpent kind 
Lovelier : not thofe that in Illyria chang'd* 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 
In Epidaurus, nor to which transformed 
Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was feen; 
He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio, the heighth of Rome. 

The ferpent, among the ancients, was univerfally con- 
£dered as the fymbol of good fortune. This perhaps is 

enough. 
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awryj «(1 idould mt be fourtd* This was. relatdl 
bjr P* $dj)io:to theaugti^sj who rejrficd, after 
J«f6i*ming fadrifidCj that he would have children. 
Not many days after this lerpent had been leen in 
her hied; die woman began to feel the tifual fymp- 
toms of conception* In the tenth month Qxt 
brought Ibrth I and that Publius Sdpio Africa- 
ftus was then bom, ^ho conquered Hatinibal and 
the Carthaginians in Africa, in the fecond Punici 
war. But he was much rather believed to be a 
m^ of divine merit from his actual exploits, than 
from this prodigy.^ Yet it is not impertinent to 
add, that the wricen whom I have mentioned 
above have recorded, diat this Scipio Africanys 
did very frequently, at the latter part of the night, 
before break of day, go to the Gapitol, and com- 
mand the chapel ^ of Jove to be opened i and that 
there he would remain a long time alone, as if 
confulting with Jupiter * concerning the repub- 

enough, to fay more would lead to a long difcuflion of fer^ 
pent woffbip as pradifed by the Romans, the Greeks/ the 
Phoenicians, and the Egyptians. 

* The f^^z/f/.]— That is, the interior and more facred part 
of the tempk> where the image of the deity was depofited* 
The word in the original is cellam. Arnobius adverfas Gentes 
ufes cellulas in the fame manner: Conctavia et cellula&iabri- 
cari. 

* Js if confulting ij^ith ytt/zV^r.]— Thus alfo Numa Pom- 
pilius, in order to obtain .greater influence with the people^ 
pretended to have nightly communication with the nymph 
Egeria* To which tradition Juvenal thus alludes : 

Madidamque Capenam 
Hie ubi &o£lum« Numa conftitoebat aauGae. 

lie* 
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fie. The porters alfo of the temple were greatly 
aftonifhed) that on his coming to the Capitol 
alone, and at that time, the dogs, who were always 
furious to other people, neither barked at nor 
moleftcd him* The many admirable things 
l¥hich Scipio faid and did, feemed to firengthen 
and coftfirm the popular opinions concerning him. 
One of which was of this kind : He kid clofe ' 
fi^ to a town in Spain, which was ftrong, wc!l 
protefted by its fituation, walls, and troops, and 
had alfo abundance of provifions; diere were ho 
hopes of his taking it ; and on a Certain day he 
fate in his camp'adminifteringjuftice, from a place 
whence the town was vifible at a diftance. Then 
one of the ibldiers, whofe caufe was trying, (land- 
ing- near him, aiked, as ufual, the day and place 
when his recognizance fhould appear ^ 5 Scipio, 
pointing with his hand to the citadel of the be* 
fieged towi^ " After two days,'* (ays he, ** they 
fhall appear yonder ;•' and fo it happened. Oq 
the third day from the time when he ordered the 
fureties to appear the town was taken; and on 
that very day he adminiftered juftice in the cita* 
del of the place. 

' RecogHizance fiould appear J]^^On the explanation of the 
kgal terms here ufed by GelHusi confult HeineG«ius> page 
59E. 
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Shameful error of C^ejellius Vindex^ found in thi hook 
which he called '^ Ancient Readings •* 

WE find a difgraceful miftake in thefe very 
celebrated Commentaries of Ancient 
Readings of Casfellius Vindex, a man who was in- 
deed very accurate in moft inftances; which error 
has efcaped many, although, in order to repre- 
hend Casfellius, various things aie calumnioufly 
hunted out*. Caefellius has written, riiat (^En- 

nius 

* The argument of this chapter has been objeded to by 
fome« as a proof of great vanity and oflentation on the part 
of Gellius. H. Stephens undertakes his defence ; which* if 
any defence were necefTary^ will be found fufficient and fa- 
tisfadtory. This vindication of Gellius by Stephens is 
written againft Ludovicus Vives ip particular. 

Gellius has made out his cafe clearly enough, and proved 
all that he aflerted. We learn from this chapter the neceffity 
of never introducing falfe or partial quotations; by doing 
which tmth itfelf may be injured* and the reputation of a 
man of genius difgraced. 

Concerning Caefellius Vindex, confult Book iii. Chap, 16,. 

* Calumnioufly hunted o/</.]— Whoever wilhes to fee this 
difmgenuous fpirit of criticifm fuccefsfully expofed* with all 
the c^Q^ of wit and ridicule* will be amply fatisHed with 
Swift^s digreffion concerning critics in his Tale of a Tub*. 
** The proper employment of a true ancient genuine critic*"^ 
fays Swift, *<~is to travel through this vail world of writings 5 

ta 
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nius, in his thirteenth book of Annals, ufed cor in 
the mafculine gender. The words of CaefeUius 
are here added : ** Ennius has ufed cor^ as many 
Other words, in the mafculine gender ; for in the 
tHrteenth' book of Annals, he faid quem cor j he 
then fuhjoins two verfes from Ennius: 

Hannibal audaci cum peftore dehortatur 

Ne bellum faciam : quem credidit effe meum cor?'* 

Jt is Antiochus king of Afia who fays this. He 
is furprifcd, and in aftonilhment, that Hannibal 
the Carthaginian fhoukJ difcourage him, being 
inclined to make war upion the Romans. But 
CaefeUius underftood thcfe verfes as if Antiochus 
fliould fay, ** HannUjal advifes me not to carry 
on war; which when he does, what fort of a heart 
does he fuppofe me to have ? How foolifh does he 
fuppofe me to be, defiring to make me believe 

to purfue and hunt thefe monftroas faults bred within them. 
To drag out the lurking errors, like Cacus from his den ; to 
multiply chem like hydra's heads, and rake them together 
like Augcas' dung, &c. &c." Which paflage, by rfie way, 
bears a remarkable refemblance to cme which occurs in a cu- 
rious and fcarce little traft, De Charlatancria Eruditorum^ 

" Prima nobis prodeat grammaticorum ac critioorum gens 
afpexa ct ferox, qui cum pueros ad virgam obfcquentes ha- 
boere in fcholis nulli eruditorum parcunt et in ipfum orbem 
Romanom Graeciamqueuniverfamprincipatumquendam am- 
bidofe fibi vindicent. Sive enim Graecus^ five Ladnus fim- 
plex preponatur, non tam id agunt ut fcite et appofite didla 
cvolvant ac nitori fuo reddant, quam ut nodum quadrant in 
fcirpo at ad manufcriptos codices confugiant, variafque lee*- 
tiones* nullo habito deledlu cumulent; tum vero urere, fecare 
ct nihil a virgula cenfpria intaftum relinqucre/* 

Vox.. U. E this I" 
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this !*• Thus Caefellius : but the meaning of Eiv- 
nius is very difFcrent; for there are not two 
but three verfes belonging to this aflcrtion of 
Ennius, the third of which Csefellius has not re- 
garded: 

Hannibal audaci cum peftore dfe me hortatur 
Ne bellum faciam : quern credidit effe meum 

cor 
Suaibrem fummum et ftudiolum robore belli* 

The fenfe and order of thefe words I believe to 
be this : ^^ Hannibal, that moft bold and valiant 
man, whom I believed (for that is the meaning of 
cor meum credidit i as if he had laid, whom I, fbolilh 
man, bdieved) to be a great advifer to war, dif- 
fuades and forbids me to make wan" But pro- 
bably Caefellius, from this negligent difpofition of 
the words, read it quern cor^ giving to quern an 
acute accent, as if it referred to cor^ and not to 
Hannibal. But it does not efcape me, if any 
fliould be fo ftupid, that the cor of Caefellius may 
be defended as mafculine, by reading the third 
verfe feparately and unconnefted.— -As if Anti- 
ochus were to exclaim, in a broken and abn^t 
mode oi tx^rtSioh^Jummum Juaforem I " But they 
who fay this are unworthy of reply. 
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Chap. III. 

• « 

Cenfure of TuSius Tiro, Gcero's freedmany m a 
Jpeecb of Mar f us CatOy delivered m the fenate for 
the Rhodians. The anfwer which I have made 
to that cenfure. 

THE city of Rhodes « was celebrated fbf die 
convenience of its infularfituation,thelpien- 
dour of its works, its knowledge of navigation, 

* I'he city of Rhodes. '\'^\vi my notes to Herodotus I have 
^ken at fome length concerning the Rhodians, explaining 
their policy and tlveir power.— The Englilh reader may per- 
haps receive fome benefit from confulting the place. Vol. 
III. page 260. The colofTus of Rhodes is memorable as one 
of the feven wonders of the world, and notorious to every 
fchool-boy. Some few particulars concerning Rhodes, omit-^ 
ted in the note to which I allude, may not be unacceptable^ 
here. Cicero, in his Oration pro lege Manilia, teflifies that, 
even within hi| remembrance, the' Rhodians retained their 
national glory, and their naval fkill. Confult alfo the four- ^\. 
teenth book of Strabo, who fpeaks of the Rhodians in terms 
of the highefl commendation. According to^uidas, the 
Rhodians, from this circumftance of their coloflus, were nam- 
ed Colaflaeis : there wer^ other coloffi celebrated in ancient 
Kiftory ; but this of lUiodes was far the moft diftinguifhed.— 
Learned men arc not agreed about the etymology of the 
word ColofTus. Some fay it was fo named from Colctus, an 
irtift of Rhodes, who conftrufled this famous work : neither 
are writers better agreed about its height ; it \vas probably 
of the height of about one hundred and twenty feet. Pliny 
fays it was made by one Chares of LiiiBus, Book ^4. chap. 7. 

E 2 and 
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and naval viftories. This city, though a friend 
and ally to the Roman people, was in friendfhip 
alfo with Perfes, fon of Philip king of Macedon, 
who was at war with Rome. The Rhodians 
endeavoured, by frequent embaflies to Rome, tq 
heal the difference betwixt them, - But as this 
pacification could not be accomplifhcd, addrefles 
were often made by many Rhodians in their pub- 
lic affemblies, that ifpeace were not obtained, the 
Rhodians Ihould aflift the king againft the Ro- 
ipahs, though no public decree was pafTed on this 
matter. But when Perfes was conquered and 
taken prifoner % the Rhodians were in great a- 
larm, from the many things which had been done 
and faid in their popular affemblies -, and they 
fent ambaffadors to Rome, who might palliate 
the temerity of fome of their citizens, and clear 

them, as a body, from all impufation on their fi- 

* 

\/* Prj/bner,] — In their treatment of this prince, the Ro- 
mans by no means (hewed their accuilomed magnanimity. 
He was dragged in chains along the ftreets of Rome> to 
grace, or rather to difgrace the triumph ofnis conqueror. 
After repeated experience of the moil fevcre and cruel treat- 
ment, he was permitted to expire in prifon.— His eldeil fon, 
Alexander, was compelled to follow the mean pccupation of a 
carpenter for a livelihood. He lived, however, to triumph 
fo far over his ill fortune, as to obtain an honourable office 
in the Roman fenate. The hiftory of kings and pilnces 
who, like Perfes, fell from their high eflates to the abyfs of 
inifery, affords an ufeful but pielancholy leflbn.— ^S«e thi$ 
fubjeft of the vanity of human wifbcs happily illuflrated by 
Juvenal, in his tenth fatire^ and by Dr. Johnfon in his imi- 
taiJoii of that poem. %/^ 

delity. 
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delity. When the ambaffadors came to Rome, 
and were admitted into the fcnate, and, after 
Ipeaking in fupplicatory terms, had again depart- 
ed, th^e queftion began to be put ; and when part 
of the fenate complained of the Rhodians, and. 
affirmed them to be ill-intentioned, and thought 
that war Ihould be declared againft them, M, 
Cato arofe : He thrpughout aflcrted, that allies 
fo excellent and faithful, upon the plunder and 
poflcffion of whofe riches, not a few of the prin- 
cipal men were earneftly refolvcd, fliould be pro- 
tefted and prefervcd. He made that famous 
oration, which is feparately preferved, and is in- 
fcribcd ^* Pro Rhodienfibus," and which is in , 
the fifth book of Origins. Tiro TuUius, the 
freedrnan of M, Cicero, was a man of an ele- 
gant mind, and by no means ignorant of an- 
cient literature. He was, from an early age, li- 
berally inftrufted, and employed by Cicero him- 
felf as an afliftant and companion in his ftudies. 
But indeed he prefumcd farther than might be 
tolerated or forgiven, He wrpte a letter to Q^ 
Axius ', the friend of his patron, with toojgreat 
boldnefs and warmth, in which he feemed to 
himfclf to have criticifed thi§ oration for the Rho- ' 
dians with extrcrne acutenefs and fubtlety of 
judgment. From this epiftle I may perhaps be 
allowed to examine fome of his animadverfions, 
reprehending indeed Tiro with greater propria 

I jixiusJ] For Axlus fome would in this place re^d Atticus. 
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cty, thah he on this occafion obferved towards Cato. 
The fault he firft found was, that Cato ignorant- 
}y and abfurdly, in his exordium, ufed a ftyle of 
too much infolence, feverity, and reproach, when 
he declared himfelf afraid, left the fenate, from 
the joy and exultation of their fucceffes, being un- 
hinged in jtheir minds, fhould adt unwifely, andl 
prove themfelves but ill qualified properly to 
comprehend and deliberate. He remarks, '^ That: 
patrons, at the beginning, who plead for the ac- 
cufed, ought to footh and conciliate the judges s^ 
and that, keeping their minds on the ftretch of 
fulpenfc and expedation, they fhould footh theip 
by modefl and complimentary expreffions, an4 
not irritate them by infolent and imperious xtic^ 
naces." He then added the exordium^ which 
was this : 

" I know that with mofl men, happy, af^ 
fluent, and profperous affairs will ufually elevate 
the mind, and increafe and promote their pride 
and ferocity * ^ it is therefore pf great concern 

^ Ferocity.'] See this fcntimen^ expreffed with great force 
by Juvenal, in his fketqh of the charader of Scjanus, The 
paiTage to which I allude it is not impoiTible but Gray might 
have in mind when he wrote his Ode pn ^he Profpedt of ^toii 
CollegCi*- 

Ambition this fhall teach to rife. 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter fcom a facrifice. 
And grinning infamy. 

Confult alfo our Shakefpeare's defcription pf the chara^ler 
pf Wolfey, 

V'itU 
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with me, as this matter has fucceeded fo fortu- 
nately, left any thing adverfe happen in our con- 
fultation, to allay our good fortune ; and that this 
our exultation may not become too extravagant, 
Adverfe affairs check themfelves^ and teach 
what is neceflary to be done j thofe which are 
profperous are apt, from the joy of them, to 
thruft people afide from wife confultation and 
comprehenfion. I therefore the more ftrenuoudy 
advifethat this matter be deferred for fome days, 
till, from fuch excefs of joy, we again become 
mafters of ourfelves/' Of what Cato next fays, 
he affirms : 

' *^ That they are a confeflion, not a defence ; 
nor are they a removal or transferring of the 
crime, but a participation of it with many others, 
which has nothing to do with juftification. More- 
over," continues he, " he acknowledges, that the 
Rhodians, who were accufed of favouring and 
wifhing well to the king, in oppoiition to the Ro-r 
mans, were impelled to thefe fentiments by views 
of intereft ; left the Romans, by the conqueft of 
king Perfes, fhould be elated to an extravagant 
degree of pride and infolence.'* He quotes the 
words themftlves, which I fubjoin ; " I indeed 
muft confefs that the Rhodians did not wijh us. 

? Check them/eh es,"] In the original it is «* domant fe/ 
literally tame themfelves ; thus Gray calls adveriity the 
tapier of the human bread. 

Vol. n. E \ ta 
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to fight as we have fought, nor that we (hould 
overcome king Perfcs; but I think alfo that 
many people and nations wilhed the fame ; and 
I do not know whether feme of them might not 
be averfe to our fuccefs, not from a defire to fee 
us difgraced, but becaufe they apprehended that 
if there was no one whom we feared, and we had 
no limits to our will, they muft then be under our 
fole dominion, and in fervitude to us. I believe 
they were of this opinion, from a regard to their 
own liberty ; nor did the Rhodians ever pub- 
licly affift Perfes. Refieft with how much greater 
circumfpeftion we aft in our private char^fters, 
one among: another. Each of us, if we think that 
any thirig is imagined againft our intereft, bppofe 
it with all our force, that it may not take efFe6t : 
but this people neverthelefs fubmittcd/' 

With refpeft to his cenfure of the introduftion. 
Tiro ought to have known that the Rhodians 
were defended by Cato in the charafter of a fenator, 
of a man of confular and cenforial dignity, advif- 
ing what he deemed beft for the public, not mere- 
ly as a patron^ pleading the caufe of the accufed. 
One kind of exordium is proper to thofe who de- 
fend the accufed before judges, wi{hing,by all poflj- 

T Net merely as a patron,] The good fenfe of this reply 
uill ftrike the flighteft obfcrvcr, and fully anfvvers the ob- 
jcdion and cavil of Tiro. 

I>i9 
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•ble means, to excite humanity and compaflion; 
and another when the fenate is confulted concern- 
ing the commonwealth, by a man of fuperior au- 
thority, indignant at the moil unjuft fentiments 
of fome, and with gteat ferioufnefs and weight 
cxprefling his zeal for the public advantage, and 
his concern for the fafety of their allies* It b 
properly and ufefully prefcribed in the fchools of ♦ 
Thetoricians, that judges who lit upon the lives 
of ftrangers, in a caufe not at all relating to them- 
felves, and from which no rifle, no emolument is 
to enfue to them, except the office of pafiing 
judgment, are to be foothed and conciliated to a 
mild and favourable opinion, and to the preferva- 
tion of thofe who are accufed before them. But 
when the common dignity, honour, and advan- 
tage of a nation is involved, and on this account 
advice is to-be given, what fhall be done hereaf- 
ter, or whether the prefent proceedings Ihall not 
be deferred; then he who undertakes to render 
his hearers fevourable and merciful, in exordiums 
of this kind, does no good, and ufts expreffions 
not neceflary for the purpofe. The common 
interefl: and the common danger already prepare 
them to hearken to advice, and they are inclined 
of themfelves to require a benevolent fpirit in 
him who gives it. But when he fays that Cato 
allows that_the Rhodians were unwilling that they 
fhouU have fought as they had fought, and that 
king Perfes fhould be conquered by the Roman 
people; when he affirmed diat thefe were the 

fentimcnts 
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ientmients not of the RfacKJians only^ biift of ntidnf 
edier natkms, but that this Avaikd nothing to 
joftify or CKtienuate their .ctiisne. Tiro is, in the 
firft irtftance, guihy of a great fahhood. He 
^e&^he words of Cato> and calutnnia£e3 him for 
words totally different. Far Cato does not con- 
feli-tliat the Rhodians were 'averfe to the viaftoigr 
irf the Roman people ; but he confeflfcd that ht 
feeiieved d%em to be fo, which, doubdefsL, was an 
anywal of what he him^f thought, and not an 
acknowledgment of the crime of the RJiodiahfi. 
in 'Which thing, it is my opinion, he is not only 
mot Do'be cenfur6d,but worthy of praifeand admi^- 
-ration, iince he feemed togiv£ his opinion againft 
siie Rhodians ^-ankly and confcientioufly, and by 
obt^ning coniidence to his candour, foftened and 
jconciUated What appeared to be hoftile. They 
XH^Tt, therefore, .from the reafon of the thing, to 
he more dear and acceptable to the Roman peo- 
ple, who, when they might have been iifcful to 
the king, and defined to be fo, yet aftually con- 
tibuted nothing to his afliftance. He afterwards 
adds thcfe words from the fame oration : *^ Shdl 
we then fuddenly forego thefc fo great benefits, 
this valuable friendihip, voluntarily and irregular- 
iy ? and what we fay they were inclined to do, 
-ftiall we make hafte to do before them ?" This 
enthymeme *, he fays. Is mean and vicious. For 
it may be replied, certainly we will anticip^^ 

* This ettthymsme 1 This in logic is an argument confift- 
iiig of two pi opofitions, the antecedent^ and its confequence. 
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them, for if we do not, we fhall be opprefle4 . 
and fhall fall into thofe fharcs againft which wc ' 
omitted to take previous caution, Lucilius, he 
adds, properly imputes this fault to the poet 
Euripides, becaufe, when king Polyphontes faid 
that he had killed his brother, becaufe his bro* 
ther had previoufly concerted his death, Merope, 
bis brother's wife, reproved him in thefe lines : 

If, as thou fay'ft ^ my hufband meant to flay 

thee. 
Yet art thou bound to (heathe thy vengeful 

. blade 
Until that time arrive when he refolv'd 
To have accomplifhed his inhuman purpofb, 

But this, he remarks. Is full of abfurdity, to wifh to 
do any thing with that defign and purpoie, that . 
indeed you may never accomplilh what you in- 
tend. But indeed Tiro did not refleft that in all 
kinds of precaution, the fame rule did not apply ; 
and that the bufinefs and duties of human life, with 
refpeft to anticipation, delay, revenge, or caution, 
did not refemble the battles of gladiators ^ for the 
fortune of gladiators prepared to engage, was of 
this kind, either to kill if they Ihould conquer, 

or to die if they Ihould yield '°. But the life of 
^ men 

^ I/, 41s (iou /aylfi,] I have given the vcrilon of Mr. Wod- 
JiuII. 

'** Should yield,"] The prefervation of a conquered gladia- 
tor did not depend upon his adverfary, but on the caprice of 
Uie fpedators* and was determined by a motion of the thumb. 

When 
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men is not circumfcribed by fuch unjuft or inlir^ 
perable neceffity, that you ought firft to commit 
an injury, left, by notfo doing, you (hould endure 
it "• So fer was it from the humanity of the Ro- 
man people to anticipate, that they often negledt- 
ed to avenge injuries committed againft them- 
felves. He afterwards afferts, that in this oration 
Cato has ufed arguments both diiingenuous and 
too audacious, not at all proper for fuch a man 
as he was, but full of art and deceit, refembling 
the fallacies of Greek fophifts^ For when, 
iays he, it was objefted to the Rhodians that they 
wifhed to make war on the Roman people, he 
did not pretend to deny it, but he required that 
it (bould be forgiven, becaufe they had not done 
it, although they greatly defired it : that he had 
aUb introduced what the logicians call epa^oge^*^ 
which is indeed both infidious arid fophiftical, not 
fo much calculated for truth as for cavil, endea- 
vouring to enforce and confirm by fallacious ex- 
amples, that no one who wilhed to do ill could 
juftly b« punifhed, unlefs he had adhially done 

When the gladiator was overcome he lowered his arms ; if 
the fpe^tors wiihed his life to be faved* polliqem preinebant^ 
they turned down their thumbs \ if they wiihed hip) to be pyt 
to death, pollicem vertebant, they turned up their thpmbs. ^j^ 

'* Endure //.] This is a generous and noble fentiment, and 
worthy the more pure and chaRened fpirit of the goipel. 

■* EpagQgt,'\ That is, a comparifon of things or areii- 
ments refembling each other. 
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that which he wilhed to do *'. The words of 
Cato in this oration are thefe : 

^' He who fpeaks with greatefl: acrimony againft 
theniy fays this, that they defired to become ene- 
mies. And wfio is. there among us, who as far 
as he himfelf is concerned, would think it right 
that any one ftiould fuffer punifhment becaule it 
was proved that he defired to do ill ? No one, I 
believe, for, as far as relates to myfelfi I certainly 
would not.** Then a little afterwards he adds, 
^' And I would afk, where is the law fo fevere as 
to aflert, if any one fhall defire to do this, let 
him be fined a thoufand fcfterces ? If any one 
fhall wifli to have more than five hundred acres, 
let him be fined as much : if any one fhall wiih 
to have a greater number of cattle, let him be 
fined as much ; but we all of us wifh to have 
more than we already pofTefs *^ and do fo with im-? 
punity." Afterwards he adds, '^ But if it be not juft 
that honour fhould be given to him who lay s he wifh- 
cd to do well, but really did not, fhall it be injuri- 
'ous to the.Rhodians, not that they afted ill, but that 
it is reported of them that they wifhed to do ill ?" 

" TFiJhd to do,'\ Such, however, is the fublime morality 
of the gofpel, which fays'of him who looketh with concn-* 
pifcence on the wife of another, that he hath already commit- 
ted the a& of adultery in his heart. 

« 

'♦ Already pt>J/efs*^ There are indeed very few who do nof 
acca£onally indulge a wi/h like this o^preiled by Horace: 

Oh ii angulus ifte 
FroxiiBus accedet qui nun 2 denprmat agellum* 

By 
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By fuch arguments Tiro TuUius affirms that 
Cato ftrenuoufly contended that the Rhodians 
fliould not be punifiied, becaufe, though they de- 
fircd to become the enemies of the Roman people, 
they really did not. It cannot, he allows, be con- 
hefted, that the fadls were by no means parallel^ 
to delire to have more than five hundred acres, 
which by a decree of the people was forbidden to 
colonifts, and to defire to make an unjuft and 
impious war on the Roman people ; nor could 
it be denied that the one was deferving of reward, 
the other of puniftiment. Services, fays he, 
. which are promifed ought to be waited for, and 
certainly ought not to be rewarded till they are 
performed. But it is right to guard againft im- 
pending injuries, rather than expeft them. It is 
the height of foily, he obferves, not to meet con- 
certed injuries, but to wait and expeft them ,• but 
when they afe perpetrated and endured, then 
finally, when, being done they cannot be hinder- 
ed, to punifh them. Thefe are the cold and in- 
fignificant objeftions which Tiro has brought a- 
gainft Cato. But Cato has not introduced this 
epagoge naked, folitary, and defencelefs, but he 
has ftrengthcncd it by various means, and fup- 
ported it by many arguments ; and becaufe he 
confulted not more for the Rhodians than for 
the comnrionwealth, he deemed nothing bafe that 
he faid and did in this matter, as he attempted to 
obtain the prefervation of allies by every kind of 
opinion : and firft he not unflciifiilly accomplijQi- 

^4 
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ed this, which is neither forbidden by the law of 
nations nor the law of nature, but by the influence 
of Jaws iffued to remedy any evil, or to obtain 
time, fuch as the number of cattle, the limits pre- 
fcribed to land, and other fimilar things i in which 
things, what is forbidden by the law to be done, 
may not, according to the law, be done 5 but to 
defift to do this, if it be polTible, is notdifhonour- 
able. And thefe thiiigs he infenfibly compared 
and confounded with that which by itfelf it is not 
honeft either to do or wifh to do ; then finally, 
left the unfuitablenefs of the comparifon fhould 
be obvious, he ftrengthens it by various modes of 
defence; nor does he give much Importance to the 
trifling but thoroughly fifted cenfures of the will 
in things forbidden j which, in philofophic cafes, 
are matters of difpute ; but he exerts his whole 
force in this alone, that the caufeof the Rhodians, 
whofe friendlhip ic was the intereft of the republic 
to retain, fhould be confidered either as jufl:, or at 
leaft Ihould be forgiven ; in the mean time he 
affirms, that the Rhodians neither made war, nor 
defired to do fo. He alledges alfo, that fafts alone 
ought to be weighed and judged, but that the 
mere inclination, unfupported by any aft, was 
neither obnoxious to the laws, nor to punifliment. 
Sometime?, indeed, he feemingly concedes that 
they had ofiended, and he implores their pardon, 
and teaches that forgivcnefs is eflential to human 
aflfairs. If they Ihould refufe this pardon, he alarms 
' them with fears of tumults in the commonwealth : 
on the contrary, if they Ihould grant this pai don, 
VouIL E 8 ^ 
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be fhcws them that the magnanimity of the Ro-* 
man people would be preferved. The imputation 
of pride, which at this time, among bther things^ 
was in the fenate objefted to the Rhodians, he 
^ turns off, and eludes by an admirable and almofl: 
divine mode of reply. — We will add the words of 
Cato, fince Tiro has omitted them : 

*^ They fay that the Rhodians are haughty; aa 
imputation 1 would defire to avert from me and 
from my children. Let them be proud; what is 
that to us ? fliall we be angry th^t'any are proud- 
er than ourfelves ?'* 

Nothing poffibly could be introduced with more 
dignity and ftrength than this apoftrophe againft 
the haughticft of mankind, who, loving pride in 
themfclves, reprobated it in others. We may alfo 
cbferve in the whole of Cato's oration, that all the 
aids and implements of the rhetorical difcipline 
were brought forwards, butby no means as in mock 
fights \ or in thofe carried on for amufement and 
pleafure ; the matter, I fay, was not agitated with 
an exceffive degree of refinement, difcrimination, 
and order, but as it were in a doubtful engage- 
ment, when the troops being fcattered, it is in va- 
rious places fought with doubtful fortune. So in 
this caufe, when the pride of the Rhodiana had 
notorioufly provoked univerfal hatred and envy, 
he ufed promifcuoufly every mode of proteftion 
and defence. Sometimes he commends them 

^ Mock /gbts.] — Simulachiis prtxliorum. Thus in Virgil: 
Bciric|ue cieiit finiulachra Tub armis. 

•. 
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as having the greateft merit, fometimes he ex- 
culpates them as innocent, though he reprehends 
them for a lavifli wafte of their wealth and for- 
tunes. Again he attempts to extenuate what they 
had done, as if they had redly done wrong, then 
he points out their natural claims on the republic ; 
finally, he reminds them of the clemency and 
generolity of their anceftors, and of the common 
good. All which things, if they could have been 
introduced with more perlpicuity, method, and 
harmony, Certainly could not have been faid with 
more ftrcngth and energy. 1 iro TuUius has 
therefore afted an unjuft part, having fingled out 
from the various qualities of fo rich an oration, 
happily connefted with each other, a fmall and 
naked portion, as an objedt of his fatire ; as if 
it were unworthy M. Cato to affert that the mere 
propenfity to faults not adhially perpetrated ought 
not to be puniftied: but whoever will take in 
hand the entire oration of Cato, and carefully 
examine and perufe the letter of Tiro to Axius, 
will be able to form a more correft and fatis- 
faftory judgment of the reply which I liave made 
to Tullius Tiro. He will thus be enabled more 
accurately and more perfedbly to corredl and ap- * 
prove what I have advanced. 
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Chap. IV. 

JPiat firt of feroaiUs thofe were ihiA C^Uus Sa^ 
hinus^ the Civilianyjays were expofed to/ale with 
caps on\ ^be reafon of this. What fian)es 
were anciently fold^ " fub corona,*^ and the 
meaning of this pbrqfe. 

C^LIUS SABINUS, the Civilian^ record- 
ed that certain (laves were ufed to be expofed 
to fale, with caps upon dieur heads> and the feller 

of fuch (laves did not aniGver for them.-^Tbe reaibn 

of 

■ ^itif f/i/j.]— The eiqplananon of this is attended 
iPi^th fome fmall dlfHcuky.-~Pileu8» or the Cap, was the em* 
hkm of liberty, and we learn from Liyy»id PlaotQS* diat 
when flaves were made free they were teroBed Pileati.— >Slave» 
in general, when fold, had their heads bare. Were thefe 
fTaves then, for whom the feller was not refponiible, of a 
higher order, as being entided to this difltn^tion ? To me it 
feems probable that they were. When a ilave was made 
free, his head was ihaved,. and he wore the cap of freedom.. 
Thus Sofia fays in Plautus : 

So (halil direftly 
Cover my fliom crown widi the cap of freedom. 

Thofe alfo were called Servi Pileati, who preceded the ftnc* 
ral of their matters. If any perfoh in his will gave liber- 
ty to any of his flaves, they immediately (haved their crowns^ 
»nd walked in proceffion as freemen, with caps on their heads*, 
before the funeral procefiion of their mai^er^ Slaves made 
free were called flaves ad pileum vocati, called to the cap» 
k will be feen that my. opinion on this fubje^l is diiferent from 

th^t 
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6f which, according to him. Was, that (laves of this 
defcription 6ught fo to be marked whilft on fale, 
that the buyers could riot be nciiftakeri or deceived, 
iior could the law of fale be jSerplexed* But it 
Was immediately obvioiis what kind of (laves they 
were. -** Thus," fays h^i *• Anciently, flaVes taken 
b war were brought forth Wearing garlands^ and 
therefore were &id to bd (old fub coroiia. For 
as this garland Was a fign of daptives being GAd, 
fo the cap indicated that (laves of that kind were 
to be f^ld) COhceming whom die feller did not ' 
make himfelf reiponfxblc to the purchafer." 

But there is another explanation of this^ why cap- 
tives were (aid to be fold '^ fub corona," becaufe 
foldiers, by way of fecurity^ ftood round a num- 
ber of captives expofed to fale, and this drcle of* 
foldiers was called Corona^ But that what I have 
before alledged is nearer the truth, we kam from 
Cato in his book De Re Militari. Thefe are Ot- 
to's words : " The peojde on their own account 
Would rather crowned oflfer (upplicadon on ac- 
count of good fuccefs, than, being crowned, be 
fold from ill fuccefs." 

that given by Mr. Adams in page 35 of his Roifian Anti* 
qnities. It may not be improper to add^ that although the 
cap was an emblem of liberty, the Roman citizens did noC 
wear it> they appeared in public with their heads uncovered i 
and therefbie itisfaid of J alius Caefary that he wasexceed« 
ingly gratified by tlie permiffion to wear a crown of laurel, 
which concealed his baldnefs. |x^ 

F 2 Q. VI K1^* 
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Chap. V. 
Remarkable Jiory of Polus the player \ 

THERE was an aftor in Greece of great 
celebrity, fuperior to the reft in the grace 
and harmony of his voice and aftion. His name 
it is faid was Polus, and he afted in the tragedies 
of the more eminent poets, with great knowledge 
and accuracy. This Polus loft by death his 
only and beloved fon. When he had fufficient- 
ly indulged his natural grief, he returned to his 
employment. Being at this time to aft the Elec- 
tra of Sophocles at Athens, it was his part to 
carry an urn as containing the bones of Oreftes, 
The argument of the fable is fo imagined, that 
Eleftra, who is prefumed to carry the relics of her 
brother, laments and commiferates his end> who 
is believed to have died a violent death. - Polus 

' The aftors of Greece, and of Athens in particular wne 
r/ held in extraordinary eftiftiation. We accordingly find that 
they were occalionally employed on aiFairs of Hate, and fent 
on foreign embaffies. — ^Thus we find, that in a folemn em- 
bafly fent from Athens to Philip of Macedon, there 
were players, and that he diftinguilhed thefe with particular 
marks of kindnefs. On the Grecian theatre as well as on 
the Roman, the parts of women were performed by men# 
which cuftom alfo prevailed in the earlier periods of the Eng- 
lifh flage. a^ 

therefore. 
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therefore, clad in the mourning habit of Eleftra, 
took from the tomb the bones and urn of his fon, 
and as if embracing Oreftes, filled the place, not 
widi the image and imitation, but with the fighs 
and lamentations of unfeigned forrow. There- 
fore, when a fable feemed to be reprefented, real 
grief was difplay eA \^ 



Chap. VL 

What Ariftotle wrote on the natural defe£i offome 

oftbefenfss \ 

OF the five fenfes which nature has given to 
animals, fight, hearing, tafte, touch, and fmell, 
called by the Greeks ai(rh<reig^ fome animals want 
one, fome another, and are naturally produced 
either without fight, fmell, or hearing. But 
Ariftode afiirms that no animal is born without 

■ GelUus is here gnilty of a little lapfe of memory.— Thia 
quotation from Ariftotle is not found in his tradl on Memory, 
but in his treatife on Sleep and Watchfulnefs. Nature is 
very provident and very bountiful, for fuch animals as are 
^efedive in any particular fenfe, are notoriouily excellent in 
XhoTe which they poflefs. — We may truly fay with Pope : 

Whether with reafon or with inftinft bleft, 
i^ow ail enjoy the power which fuits them beil. 

F 3 the 
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the fenfc of tafte or touch. The words frorn hi^ 
book, " On Memory," are thefe : *f Except t}>c 
imperfedt aoiixialsj all have touch and tafte.'' 



Chap, VIL 

fVJpetber the word affatim Jhouid be fr^muncedl 
like admodum, with the acute accent otir the firfi 
Jyllahle y with certain obfervatiops on other words^ 
net without their mgenuityf 

TH E pofct Anpianus '^ bcifides his other agree-^ 
able accomplUhfnents, was very well ikilled 
in ancient literature and verbal criticifm \ he con-* 
verfed alfo with a remarkable ^d learned grace* 
lulnefs. He pronounced affatim ^ admoduph vid% 
the firft not the ^liddle fyllable accented^ and bi^ 
opinion was that the ancients fp pronounced it. He 
fays that in his hearing Probus, the grammarian:, 
thus read thefc verfes in the Ciftellaria of Plau-» 
tus: 

* <//»»/««»/.]— This f erfpn's name again occurs in Book 

}x. C. 10* 



?pqn 
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Potin * es tu hocno facimis faccrc ftrenuum, 
Aliorum eft affatim qm faciant. Sane ego 
Me volo forteoa perhiberier virura. 

Tic rcalbn of Ais accent he affirmed was, ih^itaffiu 
iim was not two diftiaft parts of fpcech, but both 
parts were ignited in ore word, as in this which 
we call -exa^hierfum^ he thought the fccond fyllable 
ou^t to be made acut^ be^aufe it was one and 
not two parts of fpcech, and that in Terence thefe 
two vexics ought to he read thus. 

In quo ^ base difcebat ludo^ ^adverfum locp 
TonftrJAa erat qa;iaedam. 

He addied alfo, that the prepofition ad was accented 
when it was ufed ^ we fay intenfively, as adfabre^ 

^ P«/^.]— -This fi'agmeiit is tbus tranflated in Thornton's 
Plautvs: 

Are you a nan ikhat'$ &t ito undertake 
An enterprise of daring villainy ? 

There are enough befides 
Would undertake t^ do it.-^I'm refolv'd 
To fitew ;Biy (islf a man of courage. 

hftead of Ciftellaria» Gronovius recommends the reading of 
Clitellajia, from CUtelke^ which fignifies a papk-faddle. 

' In f «0.]^fp-There was a barl>er's (hop oppofite the place 
)vhere (he went to fibhooL 

Barbers (hops at Athens and zn R^me were reforted to by 
idle idle and curious to difcufs the topics of the day* as not ^r 
many years ^nce was cuftomary in this country .<^**I believe 
that it is ilill the cafe in country-towns and villages remot<^ 
frpj9(L ^e i^etrppolis. 

F 4 admodmihr 
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admodum, and adprobe. In other refpefts alfo 
Annianus was very fcnfible in his remarks. But 
he thought that this particle ad^ when ufed in- 
tenfively, ought to be acute j but this is not 
without exception, for we fay adpotus as well as 
adprimus and adprimi^ in all which ad is ufed in-, 
tebfively; nor is the particle ad properly pro- 
nounced with an acute accent. But in adprobus^ 
which (ignifies valde probu^y I cannot deny but 
that it ought to be made acute in the firft (yllablc. 
Caecilius, in his comedy which is c^led Triunt" 
phusy ufes this word, \.' 

Hierocles* hofpes eft mihi, adolefcens adprobus. 

In thefe words, therefbre> which we fay ought not; 
to have the acute accent, is it that the fyllable which 
follows is long by nature, which does not admit the 
firft fyllable to be accented in words of more 
than two fyllables ? L. Livius, in hi^ Odyfley, 
ufes adprimufn^ with the firft fyllabl<p long, i|i this 
verfe : 

Ibi^ denique vir fummus adprimus Patroclus. 

The fame Livius in his Odyffey fays pr^modum 
like admodum. Thus parcenles pramodumy which 
lignifies Jupra moduniy and it is ufed as it were 
prater modumy in which the firft fyllable ought tq 
have the acute accent^ 

♦ Hierocles.'] — Hierocles is my gueil, a moft defer ving. 
youth. 

5 /<($/.]— There alfo Patrodes a man in the firft degree 
iJIuftripus, 
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Chap, VIII. 
Incredible ftory of a dobbin who loved a youth 

THAT dolphins are of a wanton and amo- 
rous nature, is declared as well by ancient 
hiftory " as by recent narratives. For in the time 
of the Caefars % as Apion has related, in the fea 
of Puteoli, and fome ages before, off Naupac- 
tum, according to Theophraftus, certain dol- 
phins were known and proved to be vehemently 
amorous. Neither were they thus attached to 
their own fpecies, but in a wonderful manner, and 
like human beings, felt a paflion for youths of an 
ingenuous appearance, whom they had feen in 
veffels or on the fhore. I have fubjoined the 
words of Apion ', a learned man, from his fifth 

book 

" Ancient >^^cry.]-r-See in the firfl book of Herodotus the 
ftory of Arion, who was preferved by a dolphin, which feem- 
cd to receive delight from mulical founds. 

* Time of the Cdfy^rj. ]—rPliny relates that this happened- 
in the time of Augijftus Csefar, who lived the century before 
Gellius. 

3 JpionJ\-^Stt Book v. chap. 14. the ftory of Androcles 
and the lion, related by this fame Apion ; who appears to 
have been, in every fenfe of the word, a ftory- teller. This 
XiiUfi h3^ 9 pertinent parallel in Shakcfpeare, where Autolycus 

produce^ 
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book on Egyptian Aff^rs, in which he relates the 
intimacy, fport> and actions of an amorous doU 
phin> and of a youth not difliking it> affirming that 
he and many others witnefied thb : 

^* And I myfelf, near Dicaearchia, faw a dol- 
phin who loved a youth, and who was obedient 
to his yoicei for the filh when fwimming, took die 
youth mpon his back, and drew in his fins, that 
he might oot wound him whom he loved : h0 
jthen carried him, as if mounted on a horfe, to the 
d^ance of two hundred iladia^ Rome an4 atf 
Italy wer? coUedi^d (o fee a f^fh ;a6Hng |J>us from 
Jove/^ 

To this he adds what is no lefs wonderful.-— 
*^ Afterwards^'* he continues, ** this hoy beloved 
jby the dolphin died fromfome difeaies but die dol- 
phin fwimming» in lus ufual mann^ry frequently 

produces a ballad for fale» '^ Of a fifh thajt appeare4 upon the 
coaft on Wednefday the fomfcore of ApHi« forty thoufan4 
ftthom above water, and fung this ballad aga^lf! the hani 
hearts of maids.v— It was thought (he was a woman, and wa^ 
turned into a cod fifli» £ot ihe would not" exchange iBefh with 
one that loved her.«-This ballad is very pitiful^ and as true." 

See a fimilar flory related by piiny. Book ix* chap. 9p 
.Some of the moft beajatiful antiques which have been prefery«!> 
cd reprefent Cupids riding on the backs of dolphins. 

The reader will find fome whimilcal things on the pafiioni 
which fon^e'animals have entertained for men in the thirteenth 
book of 4^thenawis.--We are there told of a pock which wa? 
(enamoured of an eunuch> of a fheep inlove w^th a child, of a 
peacock in love with a young woman, which died when fli^ 
filed; laftly, the fame author tells a tale pf a dolphin entire}/ 
f efinnbling the one recorded i^ the phapter be^r^ ds. 
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to the fliore, when he faw that the boy, who ufecj 
to meet him on the firft fhoal, did not appear, 
Janguilhed and died alfo^j and being found on the 
Ihore by thofe who knew the circumftange, hft 
was buried ii> the tqnib of his favourite.^ 

^ Di«(/ ii^.]«-rlnfttiices will prpbably occur to tiie reed? 
Icdion of tke reader^pf dpgs who on the death of their maf? 
ttrs have languiihed and died alfo-nrr-T^e exatn^e of Argu9 
jn Horner^ who expired from ^'oy oi)i feeing Ulyffes, mu^ 
^ubdefs |be familiar. 

Thus near the gates, conferring as they drew, 
Argns, the dog, his ancient mailer knew ; 
• He, not unconfdous of the voice and treads 
Lifts to the found his ear, and r/ears hi$ he^d* 

He knew his lprd,r— he knew, ^nd ftrove to meetf 
In vain he ftrove to crawl and kifs his feet; 
Yet all he coi^ld, his tail, his e^rs, his eyes. 
Salute his mailer, and cpnfefs his joys. 

The dog, whpm Fate had granted to behold 
. ^is lord^ when twenty tedious years had rpU'^ 
"raket a laft look, and having feen him, dies| 
^9 fipfd fi)r ever fai^ul Argils' eye^ 



Cha?, 
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Chap. IX. 

Many ancient writers ujed pepofci, memordi, Ipc- 
pondi, ^»^cecurri, not as afterwards with ooruin 
thefirJifyUable^ but with c, according to the Greek 
ufage. Moreover ^many men^ neither unlearned nor 
vulgar y from the verb defcendoy^/J not defccndi, 
hut defcendidi. 

* 

PEPOSCI, memordi, pepugi, cucurri, 
feem to be proper ', and now almoft all our 
learned men ufe words of this kind. But Q^ 

» To he /r^/^r.]— What is noted in this chapter muft una- 
voidably happen in all languages. Words which at one pe- 
riod are confidered as elegant and proper will, in the progre(s 
of any language towards refinement, become obfolete and 
vulgar : yet the public tafte is not in this refpeft always 
corred or juft ; caprice and fafhion will often contradift and 
fuperfede the judgment, and words and expreffions which 
have both force and beauty will grow into difufe without 
any adequate reafon. This is certainly true, in .the Englifh 
and other languages. — ^Words occur in Shakefpeare which 
have admirable efFedt, but the ufe of which would now be 
Ithought inelegant and improper. Here, however, the rp* 
in;ark of Hor^ice is pertinent : 

Quid auten]i 
Cxcilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
yirgilio, Varoque. 

Ita verborum vetus interit aetas 
jgt Juv^nuxTi r;tu iioreQt modo nata, vigentque. 

Ennius, 
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Ennius, in his Satires, wrote memorderit with an e^ 
and not momorderit.— Thus he fays, 

Meum non eft, at fi me canis memorderit. 

So alfo Laberius* in his Galli — De integro patri- 
monio meo centum millia nummum. memordi. 
The fame Laberius alfo, in his Colorator— Ita- 
que levi pruna percodtus fimul fub dentes mulie- 
ris veni, bis ter memordit. So P. Nigidius, in 
his fecond book of Annals — Serpens fi memordit^ 
gallina deligitur et opponitiir. So Plautus, in 
his Auhilaria — Admemordit hominem : But the 
fame Plautus, in his Trigemini, faid not fra- 
mordije^ nor pra^memordilfe, but prsemorfifle, as 

Ni fugiflem medium credo prasmorfiffet. 

Atta ^ alfo, in his Conciliatrix — Urfum fe memor- 
diffe autumat. Valerius Antias too, in his forty- 
fifth book .of Annals, has faid pepofci^ and not p- 
$ofci. 

Denique Licinius Tribunus Plebi perduellio- 
nis ei diem dixit et comitiis diem, a Q^ Martio 

* Laberius, ^f.]— See Barthius, p. 400, where this play 
of Laberius is alfo quoted. 

3 Atta,'] — This is Quinftius Atta the poet,— .The name 
of Atta> according to Feftus, was ufually given to thofe who 
laboured under fome defed in their feet, which difabled them 
from walking. This Atta is mentioned thus by Horace ; 

Re£le necne crocum florefqiie perambulat Attas 
Fabnla^ ii dubitem : clament pcriifTe pudorem 
Cundli* pene patres. 

From this palTage we may conclude that the writings of Atta, 
ivho indeed lived in the Auguftan age, were very popular. 

praetorc 
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prsetore fepofcit. Pepugero is alfo tifed hf Attii 
in his -ffidelicia — Scd fi pepu^o metuet. Probm 
has remarked) that ^lius Tiibero> in his bode writ-^ 
ten to C . Oppius> ufed ^ccecurrerit, and h^ gtven 
his words — Si generalis fpecies occecurrit4 The 
fame Probus has obferved, that Valerius Antias^ 
in his twelfth book of Hiftories, , has written 
JpeponderafU. He gives the paflage thtis-w 
Tiberius Gracchus qui qi^eftor C. Mancino in 
Hilpaniae fuerat et ceteri qui ip2LCtm fpepmde^ 
rant ; but the reafon of thele words may feem to 
be this : As the Greeks, in one of the modifi- 
cations of the prasterite, namely the perfect 
prseterite, often change into e^ the fecond letter of 

the word, as y^o^tpoy yty^ot^x^ TTOiu viTTOinxay XocXta 
TiiXaKfixa, x^ctra KEX^MTfixa, Xista XsKskk s fb alfb^ 

mordeo memordi, pofco pepofci, tendo tetendi, 
tango tetigi, pungo pepugi, Ipondeo fpepondi, 
curro cecurri, toUo tetuli* M. Tullius and C- 
Caefar have ufed mordeo memordi, pungo pepugi, 
and fpondeo fpepondi. Moreover, I find that from 
the word fcindo, by fimilar reafoning, fefci- 
dcrat is written, not fciderat. L, Attius, in his 
firft book of Sotadici*, faid fefciderat. Thefe 

* J(7/«i//«.}— This name was given to obfcene poeins> 
written in a particular metre.— They were fo called from 
their inventor, Sotades, a poet of Thrace. The peculiarity 
of the verfes was, that they might be read cither way, with*, 
out injury either to the metre or the fenfe,. of which the ^^ 
lowing may ferve as a fpecimea; 

Si bene te tua laus taxat» fualaate tenebis» 

♦ arr 
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are his words : Non ergo aquibi ita^ uti prxdic^Lnt 
Jc^dderat pefhis. Ennius * alfo, and Valerius An- 
tias, in his fcventy-fifth book of Hiftories, has 
written thus : Deinde furore locato ad forum de^ 
Jcm^dit. Laberius alfo, in his Catularius, faid 

Ego mirabar quonKxlo mammae mihi defcen" 
diderant* 

• £»«/«/.]— This paffage is evidcndy corrupt, and fome 
words without doubt are wanting. 



C H A ?• X. 

Vjfufcapio is an entire wordj and ufed in the nomm^ 
live cafe. So alfo is pignorifcapio. 

AS ufufcapio is ufed as an entire word, the 
letter a being made long, {o pignorifcapio 
Is in like manner combined, and pronounced 
long. — Thefe are the words of Cato, in his fiWl 
book of Epiftolary Queftions : 

** Pignorifcapio is a diftindt word of itfel^ on 
account of the military pay which the fbldier was 
accuftomcd to take from the pay-mafter tri* 

bunc \^ 

From 

■ Pay^mafter trilmne.'^^^^ia was an officer xX isSttm 
nmk, and not improbably correiponding with the pay-nafter ^ 
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From which it is evident that we may foj^ 
Jianc capionem, as hanc captionem> both with rc- 
fpe6j: to ullis and pignus. 



C HA p. XL 

^ejignificationof^^ levifas'* and " nequitia^' is not 
that which we ufually give them. 

1 UNDERSTAND that « levitas*' is now gene- 
rally ufed to fignify inconftancy and mutability, 
and " nequitia" for artifice and cunning. But they 
aniong the ancients who fpoke properly and cor- 
reftly called thofe leves whom now we term vile, 
and worthy of no efteem : levitas accordingly was 
as vHitaSy and nequam was applied to a man of no 
charafter or confequence, whom the Greeks tall 
** an abandoned, loofe, worthlefs, immoral, or 
. profligate perfon." He who wifhes for exam- 
ples of thefe words, needs not go far, he will find 
them in Cicero's fecond Oration againft Antony, 
For when he was about to point out the extreme 

ferjeants of our troops. Though their rank fecms to have 
been inferior, yet the richer of the Plebeians were fele^ed fer 
.this office. Their importance feems to have been fomewhat 
diminifhed by Auguftus, who added two hundred to their 
number, in order to judge caufes of more trifling moment. 

meannefs 
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IBcSannefs of die life and cpnduft of Antony, that 
he lingered in taverns, that he drank late, that he 
walked with his face covered that he might not 
be khowh t reproaching him with thefe and othex* 
thbgs^ he fays, videte bominis levitdtemi as if 
With this imputation he branded the man with 
all thefe marks of dilgrace. Afterwards, wheil 
he was heaping upon die fame Antony other far- 
caftital and opprobrious acculations, he adds this 
at the conclufion : *' Ob hominem nequatn ; I cart 
ufe no term more properly than this." But from 
the fame place I think it expedient to add more 
ofCicerb's words: 

*' Obferve the levity of the man,— about the 
tenth hour * of the day he came to the Red Rocks, 
and concealcid himfelf in a certam tavern t here, 
(hutting himfelf up, he drank till night i thence in 
* his carriage he returned fwiftly to the city, hav- 
ing his face covered \ The porter fays, Wha 

* Tenth hour.y^ThSitiSy two hours before fun-fet-^Ti&f 
Jttd Rocks was a place betwixt. Rome and Veii, See Livyi 
book the feeond. Here fell the family of Fabtf . It is now 
called Grottd Roffa. 

* Faa co^ered*'\'^T\a% expreflion gives iis an inlight in- 
to the private manners of the Romais. We learn that it 
was ufual for people of both fexes, when diey went abroad 
in th^ nighty or upon any occa£on> when they did not chooft 
to be k^own, to hide their faces. This was probably donci 
not by wearing any diftinft veil, but merely by drawing 
their toga over the face^ Thus in Juvenal> Mei&lina^ 
l^hen vifiting the brothob^ is defcribed at having her £ic# 
concealed. 

Vol. II. 6 art 
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» 

arc you ? A rheflenger from Marcus. He is thea 
introduced to the lady, for whofe fake he came, 
and gives her a letter. This Ihe read with tears, 
for it was very amoroufly written : its fubftancc 
Ivas this, that in future he would have no con- 
neftion with the aftrefs : that he had takeq alt 
his love from one, and given it to the other. 
When the woman wept plentifully, the conipaf* 
fionate man could not bear it, he revealed his 
face, and threw himfelf on her neck. O hominem 
fiequam \ for^ what epithet can I more properly 
apply ? Therefore, that the woman might unexpeft- 
cdly behold you as a hireling boy, you ftUed the 
tity with no<5turnal alarms, and fpread for rriany 
days a terror through Italy." 

In like manner alfo (^Claudius, in his firft 
book of Annals, called a luxurious life, and one 
licentious and profligate, nequitiam — \^ Perfuad- 
ing a certain young man, named Lucanus, who 
was of the very firft rank, but who had wafted 
great w'eakh by luxury and nequitia/' 

M. Varro, in his book on the Latin tongue, 
fays, *^ That as from non and volo, nolo is made, 
fo from ;^ and quiequaniy the middle fy liable being 
taken awayy nequam is formed/' 

3 Nequam.^-^O worthlefs man ! The word is combined 
fi'Om the two words ne and quUquam,?^ nolo is produced 
fxovci wm and fvolo. 

The term nequitia feems generally to have implied a corh- 
biAation of luxury with voluptuoufnefs. It' is perhaps moH 
frequently applied as expreffive of amorous extravagance. 
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p. Africanus, fpeaking for himfelf before the 
jkoman people, and concerning a fine, iays, 

*' All the evils, vices, and crimes which men 
commit, proceed fron;!. malice and profligacy. 
"Which do you defend, malice, profligacy, or 
lK>di ? Ifyou wifh to defend profligacy, you may^ 
hut 3^u have wafl^d more wealth upon one prof- 
titutc than you have given in to the cenfor as 
the value of the whole Sabine farm : who will 
'vmgct a thoufand fefterces that this is not fo ? 
But you have confumed nwre than a third part 
lof your paternal inheritance on your vices : who 
^ill lay a thoufand fefl:erces . that it is not fo ? 
You will not then have profligacy, at leaft you 
"will defend malice; but you willingly and 
deliberately have fworn in a precife form of 
•words: who will venture a thoufand feftercti 
that this is not fb ?'* 
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Chap. Xlf. 

t>f tbs garments called chiridota'—PuiUtts .^ri^ 
cams reproved Sulpicius GaUusfor wearmgthcm. 

f 

I 

IT was difhonourable ' in Rome, aixt in a\I 
Latium, for a man to wear a veft which dcf- . 
cendcd below his arms, to the extremity of his^ 
hands, near the fingers. Such vefts our country- 
men, 

I/" * The Romans, like all other nations, when a fmall and 
humble people, were remarkable for the fimplicity of their 
drefs and manners. But as their power encreafed, 'and 
wealth multiplied, luxury ftole in, and fplendour nnrl m'npiifa 
cence expelled neatnefs :— 

Baniih'd from man's life, his happieil life, 
SiT^plicity and fpotjefs innocence. 

That thefe tunics with fleeves were at firft reckoned effeRix- 
nate,''we learn from Cicero, and the paflage from Virgil quot- 
ed in this chapter, which I fubjoin at length from the 9tb 
i^neid : 

Vobis pidla croco et fulgent! murice veflis^ 
Defidiae cordi, juvat indulgere choreis, 
£t tunics manicas et habent redimicula iiutnc^ 
O vere Phrygiae neque enim Phryges, &c. 

Cicero alfb reproaches Catiline with exhibiting a Hk#. 
proof of degcnerady. Thefe long fleeves, when firft introduce 
ed, were plain and unadorned, but afterwards Julius Cxfar 
fet the faihion of wearing them with fringes, probably in the 
laanner of modern rufif^ \y 

The 
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^ncn call by a Greek name, Chirodotae, and they 
diought that a long and flowing garment was 
proper for women only, protefting their arms 
smd legs from fight. The Romans at firft wer^ 
cloathcd without tunica, and with the toga only ; 
afterwards they wore clofe and lliort tunics below 
Ac Ihouldcrs, which the Greenes call igw/Ai^a?, 
P. Africanus, the fon of PauTus, a man accom- 
plifhed in every good art and every virtue, 
among other things with which he reproached 
Sulpicius Gallus, an effeminate man, obje6ted 
this alfo, that he wore vefts which covered the 
whole of his hands *. Thefe are Scipio*s words: 

The writing the above note has brought to my recollec- 
tion a phrafe in our language, which feems no improper fub- 
jcft of enquiry in this pjace. When a perfon undertakes 
any thing which ts mean or contemptible, we often fay he 
has been upon a fleevelefs bufinefs. It fhould feem from 
fome parages in Shakefpeare, and the writers before him, 
that anciently in this country the ileeve was a mark of gen« 
tility. The fimilitude of which circumflance to the cuflom 
Served in ancient Rome, feems curious and remarkable. 

* Whole of bis ^aW/.]— The ufe of gloves, or any cover* 
ing for the hands, implies a coniiderable degree not only of 
refinement but efieminacy. I have taken fome pains to hnd 
in what nation, and a^ what period, gloves were firfl intro-^ 
duced, but without fuccefs : they were certainly in ufe in thi$ 
country at a very remote time, as appears from various paf*- 
fages in our oldeft writers. It is a curious incident, though 
it muft be confefled not alt^ether pertinent to the fubjedt 
before us, that gloves were in this country worn in the hat, 
flt)m three very different occafions— in memory of a friend, 
as a favour from a miftrefs, and as a mark of accepting a 
Aallenge. 

G 3 ^ ^w 
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^^-For he who every day perfumes himfclfi an4 
drefles by a looking-glafs, whofe eyebrows are 
fhaved, and who without a beard* walks witl^ 
thighs alfo bare j who at entertainments, being a 
young man, refting below his lover with his ///- 
nica chirodota ; who is not only fond of drink but 
of men ,• can any one doubt bijt that he does what 
catamites do ?" 

Virgil alfo reprobates veft3 of this kinc^ as ef- 
feminate and difgracefijl. 

Et tunicae manicas et habent redimicula mitrasu 

Quintus Ennius alfo feems to have called the 
Carthaginian youth tunkatam'i reproachfully. 
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Chap. XIIL 

Whom M. Cato calls clafficus, whom infra claflem. 

THE term clafficP was applied, not to alj 
thofe who were in clajjibusy in the clafles, but 
only to men of the firfl: clafs, who were rated 
at a hundred and twenty thoufand pounds of 
brafs. The term infra clajfemvfas applied to all 
thofe of the fecond and undc;r clafles, who were 
rated at a fum lefs than that mentioned above. 
I have curforily noticed this, becaufe in the 
oration of M. Cato, in which he recommends 
the Voconian law *, it is enquired what clajftcus is, 
jfld what infra dajfem. 

? CZfl^f/.]— From this is derived our Englifh word claflic, 
which is applied precifely with the fame meaning. The au- 
thors jof moil diftinguiihed reputation in any language are 
denominated the claiTics in that language. 

The term claffici, it may be obferved, was alfo applied by 
the Romans to the nautse, remiges, or crew of a fhip. 

^ Voconian //wt'.]— This law \% quoted by Cicero, in his 
fecond Oration againft Verres. The name of the author was 
Voconius, and its objedl was to limit the fortunes that might 
be left to females. The law was annulled by Auguilus. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Of the three kinds of eloquence^ and of the thr4t 
^bilofopbers fent on m embajfy fy the j4thenian4 
to the Roman Senate. 

BOTH in verfe and profc there arc three ap^ 
proved forms of fpeaking, calle4 by the 
Greeks x^P^^'^^P^^» ^d diftinguilhed by the terim 
tc9po^ iV}(vovy /Afo-oi/. The firft we call copous, '^ 

the 

f Cfl^i/j.]— Sec the animadverfions of H. Stephens, at 
this pafTage^ in his edition of Gellius : a^^o^, which is here in- 
terpreted copious, means alfo magnificent; kt^m^ mean^ 
not only graceful but acute ; fAeo-o^ is not merely that which i^ 
middle, but that which is mixed and moderate. 

Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- Lettres^^ 
has entered very difFufely on the fubjeft of ftyle; and I refer, 
the reader to him, rather than to any other modern writcTi^ 
becaufe he has made it more particularly his hniinefs to inc 
yeftigate this fubjefb, and illuHrate it by comparing moden^ 
with andent writers. 

This diyiiion of ftyle is ^d^ alfo by Dionyfius of Hall* 
earna^us ; he calls thefe three kinds the auftere, the florid, 
and the middle. 

• • • \ 

A dilTertation upon fty^e would here be iimpertinent : p^- 
(daps, afker allj, it is abfurd to lay down any precife rules fpk 
the formation of ftyle. 

Firft follow nature;, and your judgment frame 
By her jufi ftandardj, which is (till U&e fame; 
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^c next ffracefiily the third mddle. The copious 
{s that which comprehends dignity and grandeur % 
tfie graceful is that which is becoming and neat 1 
fhe middle is partaker of both tbcfe. To thelc 
virtues of oratory there are an equal number of 
Jdndred defefts, which fallacioufly affume thetf 
dref? and appearance. Thus often the tumid 
and the pompous pafs for the *^ copious," the 
mean and the empty for the *^ graceful/' the doubts 
ful and die ambiguous for the *' middle/* M. 
Varro fays,th{it in thcL^tin tongue there are thre^ 
true and pertinent examples of thefe forms; name- 
ly, Pa(:uvius of the copious, Lucilius of the gracc-^ 
(ul^ Tcrepce of the iniddle% But thefe three 

modc^ 

Unerring nature, ftill divinely bright. 
One clear, unchang'd, and univerfal light. 
Life, force, and beauty rouft to all impart. 
At once the fource, and end, and teft of art, 

• Terence of the /»/VM?.]— The Fragment^ of Pacuvius are 
found firft in H. Stephens Fragmenta Foetaruro, afterwardf 
in Mattaire's Corpus Poetarum. From tl^efe fragments we 
cannot eaiily be inclined to afTent to the judgment here paf- 
fed on Pacuvius by Gellius; for indeed they feem to poireis 
neither elegance nor purity. But we are certainly not quali- 
(ed to judge ; and when we coniider what Quintilian fays, in 
addition to the opinion of Gellius, we may with the le^ re- 
Itt^nce admit it to be true. <^ Tragcedise icriptores (I am 
quoting Quintilian) Accius ^tque Pacuvius clariflimi, gravi- 
tate fententiarum, verborum pondere, et audloritate perfona- 
rum;'' thsui which an higher charafter caxulpt well be 
given. 

' Of 
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Hiodes oF fpeaking are more anciently fpecified 
by Homer in three diftinft perfonages : Ulyfles * 
was magnificent and copious, Menelaus acute 
and concife, Neftor mixed and moderate. This 
threefold variety was alfo obfervable in three 
^lilofophers whom the Athenians fent on an em- 
bafly to Rome and the Senate, to remit the fine 
impofed upon 'them on account of the plundering 
Oropus. This fine was almoft five hundred 
talents. Thefe philofophers were, Carneades of 
the Academy, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaus 
the Peripatetic i and being admitted into the Se- 

Of Lucilius, Quintilian remarks, that there are fome who 
prefer him to all other writers : " Non ejufdem modo operis 
audoribus fed omnibus {)oetis praeferre non dubitent." Ho- 
race, on the contrary, docs not fpeak in terms of high re- 
fpeft of Lucilius ; Horace thinks his flyle heavy and dull. 
But Quintilian, giving his own opinion, fpeaks of him ia 
thefe terms : " Eruditio in eomira etlibertas, atque inde acer- 
bitas et abunde falis." Terence is too well known to require 
my fufFrage in his favour ; his great charm is fimplicity, his 
great defeft want of point and energy. 

3 Ufyjes, ^t-.]-— The different excellence of fpeaking, as 
poffelled by thefe three eminent charadlers of antiquity, is 
thus defcribed by Aufonius : 

Prifcos ut et heroes olim 
Carmine Homeri commemorates, 

Fando referres; 
Dulcem in paucis ut Plifthenidem 
Et torrentis ceu Dulichii 

~ Ninguida didla ; 
'Et mellitae neftare- vocis 
Dulcia fatu verba canentem, 

Neflora regemi^ 

5 nate. 
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pate, they employed C, Acilius, a fenator, as their 
Interpreter, But previoufly each of thefc, by 
way of dilplaying his abilities^ had harapgued in 
a numerous aflembly. Then it is faid that Ru- 
tilius and Polybius greatly admired the eloquence 
which was peculiar to each philofopher. They 
affirm that the oratory of Carneades was 
ftrong and rapid, that of Critolaus learned and 
polifhed, of Diogenes modeft and temperate. 
But each of thefe forms, as I have before obferv- 
^d, when its ornaments are chafte and modeft, 
js excellent, ivhen daubed and painted it is con- 
^mptible. 
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Chap. XV. 

^%c /(sverity with which thieves were f unified hy 
the ancients. — What Mutius Scavola has writ^ 
ten on what is ^iven or entrufied to the care of 
4fnycni\ 

LABEO, in his fecond book on the Twelve 
Tables, has faid, that among the ancients fe- 
▼ere and €xtren>e punilhmcnts were inffifted up-* 

on 

^ The penal laws of the Romans fccm in many refpcds lo 
^ve been borrowed of the Athenians^ particularly in what 
jelated to theft. He who was taken in the a6l of theft dur* 
ing the night wds punifhed with death. In the day-time 
alfo, if he had a weapon and prefumed to defend himfelf> a 
thief was liable to the fame penalty* 

The right of the original proprietor to what hkl been 
ftolen from him did not ceafe till after a period of thirty 
years, although ^n this interval the property ihoald havt 
paiied through the hands of various mailers. 

To thisLabeo,GellittS has been more than once indebted^ 
See Book xx. chap. i. . 

Aca>rding to the Mofaic lawj,^ he who removed his neigh* 
bour's land-mark was accounted accurfed ; b«t we are hot 
told whether it was diflinguifhed between him who commit- 
ted thi^ crime from motives of wantonnefs ^nd malice, and th« 
man who had intentions of committing theft. It will not 
^ere be forgotten, that by the la\Vs of Lycorgus theft was 
permitted, with the idea that encouraging boldnefs and dex- 
terity was of greater fer vice to the ftate than the purloining 

afew 
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ftn thieves ; and that Brutus ufed to fay tliat he 
vas condemned as guilty of theft who led cattle 
aftray from the place where he was fent, or who 
had kept it longer than the diilance of his errand 
lequired. Q^ Scaevola, therefore, in his fixteeenth 
book on the Civil Law, has thefe words : *' Who* 
c?er applied to his own ufe that which was en- 
Cnifted to his care, or, receiving any thing for a 
pardcular purpofc, applied it to a different one, 
Tas liable to the charge of theft." 

a few trifles conld be of detriment to individuals. In thl$, ai 
in all other vices« there are do ubtlefs gradations of guilty and 
k may be faid properly with Horace^ 

Ncc vincet ratio hxc, tantundem ut peccat idemcpit 
Qui teneros cautes alieni fregerit horti» 
- Bt qin nodurnos divum facra legerit. 

Or, b fewer words, dealing a cab^ge is not ibrely fo great a 
wmt as ikcrilege» ^^ 



Chap* 
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Chap. XVI. 

Pajfage firm Marcus Varro^s Jatirey cdUei itifk 
iSsiTfAurw. Same verjes if EurifideSy in which 
be ridicules the extravagant appetite cf luxurious 
men. 

VA R R O, in the fatire which he wrote con-, 
cerning things to be eaten, deTcribes in fomifi 
verfes, written with much facetioufncfs and Ikill, 
the cxquiCte delicacies of food and entertain- 
ments *. He has produced and defcribed in 
hexameters moft of thefe things which thefe glut- 
tons 

* The luxury of entertainments among the ancients is 
moft fuccefsfuUy ridiculed by Horace^ in the fecond fatire 
of the fecond book, which has been moll ably paraphrafed by 
Pope. Some of the beft lines are thefe which follow j which 
do not feem in this place impertinent : 

Now hear what bleflings temperance can bring- 
Thus faid our friend, and what he faid I fing— 
Firll health; the ftomach cramm'd from every difhj 
A tomb of boird'and roaft, and flefh and filh. 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar. 
And all the liian is one intefline war ; 
Remembers oft the fchool-boy's limple fare. 
The temperate fleeps, and fpirits light as air. 

Which two laft lines it is not improbable but Gray ;night have 
in his mind when, defcribing a fchool-boy, he fays> 

The fpirits pure, the flumbers light. 

Which fly th* approach of morn* 

Much 
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tons hunt for both byfea and land. The vcrfeS 
to which I allude, whoever has Icifure may find 
in the above-mentioned book. As well as I can 
remember, the kinds and names of eatables, and 
the places where thefe dainties, fuperior to all 
others, are found, which an inordinate gluttpny 
has hunted out, ajid which Varro has in his fa- 
tire reprobated, are thefe which follow : 
A peacock from Samos % a woodcock * from 

Much d\{o, whidi relates to the luxury and extravagance dii^ 
played by the ancients in fealls, may be gathered from A* 
thenseus. 

* Peacock from 5^zwtf/.]— The peacock was efteemed a 
great delicacy by the Romans. Horace thus ridicules it ; 

Vix tamen eripiam pofito pavone velis, quin 
Hoc potius quam gallina> tergere palatum 
Corruptus vanis rerum, quia veneat auio 
Rara avis et pidla pandat fpe^acola cauda. 

Which Pope thus imitates : 

I doi^t our carious men 
Will ch6ofe aphea/ant ftill before a hen; 
Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold. 
Except you eat the feathers green and gold, 

A great deal is faid concerning the peacock, and the eflima- 
tion in which it was anciently held, in the fourteenth book 
of Athensus. The peacock was (acred to Juno, and faid ta 
have been firll produced in Samos, in the temple of tliat god-' 
defs, and thence propagated through the world. 

^ Woodcock, ']'^T\iis was another delicate article of food, 
as with us, and is highly commmcnded in Horace, Martial^ 
and Athenaeus. In tlib latter author, a fragment of Hippos 
nax forbids the eating either of woodcock or hare. 
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jPhtyffz^ cranes^ from Melo8^ a kid ^ from Afti^' 
bracia, a tuitny ^ from Chalcedpn> a laippre/ 
from Tartcffus, codfifh from Peflinu^i oyfters 
from Tarentumj cockles from Chiosj and elops ^ 

^ Cranes.]'^Thek are alfo tnen^oned among the delioa^ 
des of the table by Horace and Pliny» • 

5 ^/V/.]— The followtng paflagc from Athenabus requires 
ft place here ; " Many of the guefts extolled in very higk 
termi the lampreys and eels of Sicily, the bellies of dolphina 
taken near Cape Tachinus, t&e kids of the ijle of Mehst 
the mullets of Simothas; and, among other lefs important 
&licacies» oyfters from Cape Pelorus, pilchards from Lipa« 
IDS, crefles from Thebes, and beet from Afina." 

Melos is now called Mik), or, according to Savary, Mile ; 
it is defcribed at great length by Toumefort, who alfo men* 
tions the excellence of its kids : 

«< All the prodi^dions of the iiland are of incomparabld 
excellence. Its partridges, quails, i/^^ and lambs^^are u^ 
high eftimation, yet extremely cheap*** 

Ambracia is a town of Epirua^ 

♦ 7V»»^.]— This was a younger fifh of the tunny kind. 
See Pliny : ** Limofae a luto pelamides incipiunt vocarit tt 
cum annum excelTcre tempus, thynni,*' 

See alio Athenxus. 

When it firft begins to encreafe in fize the pelamys is call*- 
ed thynnus,in its next ftate orcynus, in its largeft it is a whale« 

• Elops. — I am by no means able to difcover what filh is; 
here meant ; it is neverthelefs mentioned by various Latin 
writers. It is 1 believe fometimes ealled acipenfcr, which 
has been called in Englifli a fturgeon. See the Halieuticon 
of Ovid: 

Et pretiofus helops noftris incognitus undis. 
|»,a fragment of Luciliut it U alfo called pneclarns eloptt 
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from Rhodes, char* from CiUcia, nuts fromTha- 
ifus ', paim from -^gypt ", acorns of Hiberia ", 

But 

• Ci&ar.].^This was a great favourite with the Roman 
epicures; and it is related of Auguflus, that as this fi(h was 
not found in the Italian Teas, he imported a great many from 
the coafts of Afia Minor> giving orders that whoever, for 
three years, fliould prefume to fiftiforthem (houldbe drdwiied. 

Confult, Oh the fubjefl of the fifhes of the ancients, the 
fcventh book of Athenaeus, where, among other things, we 
are told, on the authority of Seleucus of Tarfus, that the 
fcarus is the only fifh which never fleeps : in Athenaeus the 
fcarus of Ephefus is recommended. 

* Nuts from 7J^/.]— Much is faid in 1!he fecond bciok of 
Athenseus, on the fubjedl of nuts, and the nuts of Perfia are 
particularly reconmiv,nded. Nux is by itfelf a generic name, 
the ipecies of which is afcertained only by an epithet. It 
is not eafy, therefdrci to fay whether any or what particular 
fpecies is to be underftood by the nuts of Thafus, the Perfian 
nuts, &c. Nux by itfelf feems generally to iiiean a walnut- 
tree, for the nuts ufed at weddings, and thrown among chil- 
dren, are known to have been walnuts. 

■* Ptzlmfrom -^^j^^r,]— In oppofition to tliis, Strabo af- 
firms, that the palms of iEgypt are mean and bad, except in th« 
Tkebaid alone. Galen fays, that the fined palms are pro- 
duced in Judsea, in the vale of Jericho. In the 24th chapter 
of £cclefiafticus,thepalmof Engaddi and the rofe of Jericho 
are celebrated: ** I was exalted like a palm-tree in Engaddl, 
and as a rofe-plant in Jericho." 

Upon this fubjedl of the palm-tree I have written before 
at fome length, in my notes to the tranflation of Herodotus, 
Vol. I. and to this work I beg leave to refer the reader. 

"* Acorns of Hiberia, ^-^0X2,^% feems to have been ufed a- 
mong the Romans in the fame fenfe that we ufe mail* Thus 
the fruit of the beech is called glans: ** Fagi glans nuclei fi- 

Vot. II. H milis> 
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But wc (hall think this indufhy of the apjpctfte, 
wandering about and fearching for new and 
unaccuftomed juices, and hunting them in every 
quarter of the earth, ftill more deteftable, if wc 
have in mind the verfes of Euripides. Theie 
verfes Chryfippus the philofopher frequently ap* 
plied, as if a certain irritable luft of eating w» 
to be obtained, not for the neceffary ufes of Ufe> 
but through the luxurioufnefs of a mind loathing 
what was to be eafily got, from a certain wanton-' 
nefs of latiety. I fubjoin the lines of Euripides "^ 

What cin man need but thefe two things, the 

fruits 
Which Ceres yields, and the refrefhing ipring, 

£ver 

tnilis>" fays Pliny* But» ftridly fpeaking> it means only fuch 
fruits as contain only one feed> which is covered at the lower 
part with a hufk* and is naked at the upper part : thus the 
fruit of an oakj which we commonly call an acom^ is proper^ 
ly a glans. " Glandem/* fays Pliny, « quae propiie intelligi- 
tur, ferunt robur, quercus, cfcnlus, cerrus, ilex fbber.** 

The acorn then was doubtlefs the produAion of fcniie 
fpecies of oak ; but it feems difficult to^imagine in what man- 
ner it could poffibly be prepared to gratify the palate of > 
Roman, in the luxurious times of that empire* 

Iberia ii mentiomd by Horace as being fruitful in peKbns : 

Herbafque quas lolcos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenotum ferax. , 

»* linet of Euripides.]— Thit is a fragment of the -ffibp 
lus of Euripides I and I have ufed the tranilation of Wod-^ 
huD. 

A . Concex^ung 
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Ever at hand^ by bounteous nature given 
To nourifh us ? We from the plenty rife 
Diflatisfledj aiid yielding to the allurements 
Of luxury, fearch out for other viands. 

Concerning the articles of food enumerated in this chap** 
^Obt, i3at foQowmg ciitumftances may properly enough be ad-* 
dedc ' 

Apicius (ays» '< Ificia de pavo primum locum habent." 
The real meaning of ificium it may not be eafy to determine ; 
from its etymology it probably means a kind of faufage. 

l^e fame Apicius d^fcribes with what fauce the att^gena 
ihottld be dr^ed and. eaten. 

The grus was nnderftood to be what an Engliihman would 

term very hearty food, it was put upon the table with a 

.great variety and multitude of fauces, and was decorated, as 

is with us (bmedmes cuftomary to fend up pheafants. ** Gru- 

^ma,** fays Apicius, ** lavas, omas et inclodis in oUa.*' In- 

dttdere in olla, figmfies to p^ ctny thing. 

See in Apicius, Book viiL chap. 6v various directions for 
dreffii^ a kid or lamb. 

'The pelamys i^as aOfb confidered as ftrong Yood^ and re- 
^-^inred a long thti^ afnd confiderable padns to niake it tender. 

Tte mtfrena was alws^s e«beemed as one of the greateil 
delicades of the tiiUe : Columella fays, <' Jam celebres erant 
. delicis popiaales cum a mari deferrentur vivaria quorum 
ihxdidfiffimi velut ante deviCtarum gentium Numantinus et 
Ifaniicus: ita Sergius orata et Licinks murena captonloft 
ptfcium laetabantur vocabnlis/* 

The fiih aiellus> according to Varro, was fo named from 
its refemblance in colour to an afs. The afellus is probably 
what we call a haddock^ 

Athenaeus relates, that when the emperor Trajan was 
carrying on war againft the Parthiaits, and at a great dif* 
tance from the fea, he was delighted and furprifed atiecei¥« 
: iQg fomc frelh oyftcrs firojn Apicius* 
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Chap. XVII. 

Converfatim with an ignorant and injolent gram^ 
mariany on the meaning of the word obnoxius— 
Origin of this word. ' 

1 ENQUIRED at Rome of a certain gram- 
marian, of the firft celebrity as a teacher, not 
indeed for the fake of trying him, but really from 
a defire of knowledge, what was the meaning of 
the word obnoxiuSy and what was the nature and 
origin of the word* He, looking at me, as if ri- 
diculing the trifling infignificance of the quef- 
tion, — " You afk,'* fays he, "a veryobfcure quef- 
tion, and what requires great pains to inveftigate* 
Who is fo ignorant of the Latin tongue as not to 
know that he is called obnoxius y who in any re- 
Ipedl; can be incommoded and injured by him to 
whom he is faid to be obnoxius, and has any one 
confciousyi/^ nox^y that is of his fault ? But ra- 
ther," he continued, " put afide thefe trifles, ai:id 
introduce fomewhat worthy of inveftigation and 
argument." On this, I, being moved, thought 

■ It is obvious that the word obnoxius is ufed by the beft 
Latin writers in a variety of fenfes; and it mull be acknour- 
ledged, as Qaintus Carolus obferves, that GeJlius in this 
chapter has not thrown much more light upon the fubjeft 
ihan the grammarian whom he points out to ridicule. 

that 
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that I ought to diflemble, as with a foolilh 
fellow — " With relped to other things, moft 
learned Sir, which are more abftrufe and pro- 
found, if I Ihall want to learn and know them, 
when occalion (hall require, I ihall doubtlefs 
come to you for inftruftion ; but as I have often 
ufcd the word ohoxius, and knew not its pro- 
per meaning, I have enquired and learned from, 
you, what indeed not only I, as it feems to you, 
did not comprehend, but it fliould feem that 
Plautus alfo, a man of the firft eminence for his 
knowledge of verbal nicety and elegance in the 
Latin tongue, did not know what obnoxius meant. 
There is a verfe in his Stichus *, of this kind: 

Nunc ego hercle perii plane, non obnoxie ; 

which by no means accords with the interpreta- 
tion you have given me ; for Plautus has brought 
together, as oppofite to one another, the two 
words plane and obnoxicy which is very remote 
from your explanation." But this grammarian 
fooliftily enough, and as if obnoxius and obnoxie 
differed, not only in declenfion but in efFeft and 
meaning, " I," faid he, *' obferved, what obnoxius 
was, and not obnoxie."' Then I, aftonifhcd at the 

* Stichus.]— A comedy called Stichus. 

The tranflators of Plautus have not noticed the contraft 
betwixt plafti and obnoxU in this quotation, but have ren- 
dered it — ** I am a deadpian, plain, out of doubt." The 
meaning of obnoxie, according to the commentators on this 
paffage, is, I am a dead man, and my fate is not fubjed to 
aoy one's will. 

H 3 ignorance 
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ignorance of this conceited nnan, replied, '^ Wc wilf 
pafs over then, if you pleafe, that Plautus has ufed 
the word ohnoxiey if you think this foreign from 
the purpofe. We will alfo not mention what Sal- 
luft has faid in his Catiline^ Minari etiam ferro^i 
ni fibi ohnoxia fbret, but you fhall explain to me 
what is more common and femiliar. Thefc 
rerfes frpm Virgil are very well known : 

Nam neque ti^iinc ' aftris acies obtula videri 
Neq fratris radjis $hfoxia furgfirc luna, 

Which you % is confdwnju^e culp^e^ Virgil alfo, 
in another place, uies this word very di^erei^tly 
from your opinion, tjiu^r^ 

Juvat arva viderip * 
Non n^ris hgrninum, n<|n uUi ohoxia curae. 

For care is generally beneficial to fields and no| 
lpjurioy3, which is your explanation of okt^xius^ 

? Nam neque ttrnCi yV.J-r-Thus rendered by MartTii: 
** For then the light of the ftarS does not fecm dim, nor 
does the mopn feem to rife sjis if indebted to her brother'^ 

beams.'? 

And thus by Dryden-- 

The ftars ihinej^^//r, and the moon adofnsi^ 
As with unborrowed beams, her fharpen'd horns, 

^ Jwvat ar<va, £5*f.]— Thus rendered by Martyn— 
*< It is delightful to fee fields that are not obliged to haft 
pws, or any care of man.'* 

Thus by Dryden-r- 

?ut piuch more pleafmg are thefe fields to kt^ 
Jhat need not ploughs nor human induilry. 

How 
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How too can that which Ennius has written in 
bb Phaemce agree with what you fay : 

• Std ^nmm ^ Ytx^ rutute yivere animatum ad« 

decet, 
Fortiterque imoxuim vacare advcrCum ad- 

verfarios j 
Ea liberta* eft^ qui peftus purum ct firmum 

gcftitat, 
AlisB res obnoxiofe nofte in obfcura latent," 

ip^t he, hefitatiijig, and like one perpks^ed, replies, 
" I have npf time now, when I have, you (hall cpme 
and lee me again, and fhall know what Virgil, 
Salluft,Plautus, and Ennius meant by this word;" 
Ikying this, the ftupid fellow departed. If any 
one fhall choofe to examine, not only the origin 
pf the word, but alfo its meaning and variety, let 
bim refer to this pafiagCj which I tranfpribe from 
the Afinaria of Plautus : , ^-^^ 

Maxumas ^ opimitates gaudio efiertiOlmas 

» Sed a/trum,] — Thefe lines may perhaps be thus tranfl^tcd 
It becomes a man of fpirit to live with real courage, 

and an innocent man to bear up boldly againll his adyerfaries. 

He who has an upright and courageous heart has this liberty, 

other viler things are concealed in^darkncTs. 

^ ^axumas.'l'^Thus rendered by the tranlbtor^of Plau- 
tils'— 

Plenty of good things he and I (hall heap 
Vpon his maflers> both tl^e fon and father. 
Who for this kindnefs ever will remain 
Bouud to us in the ilridefl bands. 

H 4 Suis 
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Suis heris ille una mecum parict gnatoque et 

patri, 
Adeo uc xtatem ambo ambobus nobis fint ob^^ 

noxii 
Noftro devinfti beneficio. 

With relpe6t to the definition which this gram* 
marian gave, this, in a word of fuch various ap- 
plication, feems to have marked one ufe of ic 
only ; which agrees indeed with the fignification 
given it by Caecilius in his Chryfius. This is 
thep^ge: 

Quamquam ego ^ mercede hue conduftus tua 
Advenio, ne tibi me effe ob eam rem obnoxium 
Reare : audibis male fi male dixis mihi. 

^ ^amquam f^-^.]— '» Although I came here expeding to 
be paid by you^ you muft not on th^t account think that I am 
wholly fubjedk to you; If you fpe^ ill of me, jo^ will bq 
ill fpokcn of in return," 

The word obnoxious alfo, in Englifh, is ufed in different 
fenfes. We call any one offending obnoxious, both as he i^ 
unworthy in lumfelf> and fubjed to puniihment. 
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Chap, XVIII. 5 

Religious ob/ervance of an oath among the Romans--^ 
Of the ten captives whom Hannibal fent to Rome^^ 
taking from them an oath to return^ 

THAT an oath was held to be facred and in- 
viojable among the Romans, appears from 
their manners, and from many laws i and what J 
^m gobg to relate is alfo nofmall proof of it. Af- 
ter the battle of Cannae, Hannibal, the Carthagi- 
nian general, fent ten prifoners, felefted frorri 
our countrymen, to Rome, and commanded and 
agreed with them, that if the Roman people ap- 

' On the fubjed of this chapter fee Gellius again, Bookxx, 
chap. L 

Mr. Gibbon, fpeaking of the integrity of the ancient Ro- 
mans, thus expreffes himfelf : 

•^ The goddefs of faith (ofhumtm and facial faith) was 
worfhipped not only in her temples but in the lives of the Ro- 
mans ; and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generoiity» they allonifhed tho 
Greeks by their iincere and fimple performance of the moft 
burthenfome engagements."— The flory of Regulus will here 
prefent itfelf to the reader ; and many examples of the ftridl 
adherence of the Romans to their engagements, may be 
found in Valerius Maximus, Book vi. The form of the 
folemn oath among the Romans I have given in Vol. 1. p. 
?o. With refpedl to the evafion here recorded, there can 
be but one opinion— it is an example of meannefs and perfi* 

provca 
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proved it, there Ihould be an exchange of prifb- 
ners, and that for thofe, which either Ihould hap- 
pen to haYc^more than the other, a pound of fil- 
ver fhould bc^id. Before ^hey went, he conn- 
pelled them to taKc an oath to return to the Car- 
thagXAi^ camp9 iftfhc Som^s wovl^d np^t es^-*^ 
^ change prifqners, Tiie ten captives ^^me to 
, Ronne i tHey explained in the fen^tc ^e meflfage 
. iof the Cartfhaginian comnnander. The exchange 
Was not agreeable. The parents, relations, ^df- 
iends of the captives embraced them i aflured 
liem they were now efFeftually ^-eftorcd to theip 
country, that their fituation was independent and 
lecure, and entreated them by no means to think 
of returning to the enemy. Then eight of them 
replied, that this reftoration to their pountry was 
by no means jlift, fince they were bound by an 
oath to return j and in^mediately, according to 
this oath, they went back to Hannibal. The 
other two remained in Rome^, afferting that they 
were free, and delivered from the obligation of 
their path, fince, when they had left the enemy*^ 
camp, they had, with a deceitful intention, re- 
turned on the fame day, as if on fom^ accidental 
occafion, jand fo, having fatisfied their oath, they 
departed fr^i? from its obligation. But this 
their fraudulent eyafion was deemed lb bafe, that 
they were defpifed and reproached by the com- 
mon people, and the cenfors afterwards branded 
them with difgraceful marks of every kind, fine© 
they had not done that, which they had Avprn tq 

do. 
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do. Cornelius Nepos, in his fifth book of Ex- 
amples, has alfo recorded that many of the fenatc 
were of opinion, that they who refiifed to return 
Ihould be taken into cuftody and fent bafck to 
Hannibal ; but this opinion was fet alide, as not 
^^recable to the majority. But thoie men wjio 
did not return to Hannibal became & very 
odious and in&mous, that, being weaned of life^ 
ti>ejr deftroyed thcmfelv?s. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Hijlqry taken from- the Afinals concerning Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus y father of the Gracchi^ 
tribune of the people j with the form of words 
njed by the tribunes in their decrees. 

THERE is recorded a noble, genermis and 
magnanimous aftion of Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. It is as follows: Caius 
Minucius Augurinus, a tribune of the people, 
impofed a fine upon L. Scipio Afiaticus, brother 
of P. Scipio Africanus the elder j and on this ac- 
count called upon him to produce his fecurities. 
Scipio Afriqanus, in the name of his brother, 
appealed to the college of tribunes, entreating 
them to' defend a man of confular rank, who had 
triumphed, from the violence of their colleague. 
Eight of the tribunes, after inveftigating the 
matter, made a decree, the words of which I 
have added, as they appear written in the monu- 
ments of the Annals: 
Quod . P. Scipio . Africanus ' . postulavit • 

PRO . L. SCIPIONE . AsIATICO . FRATRE . QUUM • 

contra • 

■ ^od P, Scipio j^fricanus,"] — I thus tranflate the de- 
cree — Publius Scipio Africanus, in the name of his bro- 
ther Lucius Scipio Afiaticus, has reprefented, that the tri- 
bune of the people, contrary to the laws and cuftoms of our 
' anceitors. 
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^CONTRA . LEOES. CONtRA . Q^ MOREM.MAJORUM • 
TRIBUNUS . PLEBEI . HOMINIBUS . ACCITIS • PER • 
VIM . INAUSPICATO . SENTENTIAM . DE.EO . tULB- 
RIT. MULTAM. Q^ NULLO. EXEMPLO* IRROOARIT. 
PRiEDES . (I. OB . fi AM . REM . DARE . COG AT • AUT • 
SI.NON.DET. IN. VINCULA. DUCI.JUBEAT. UT . 
EUM . A . COLLBGiE . VI • PROHIBE AMUS • ET . QUOD . 
CONTRA. COLLEOA . POSTULAVIT . NE . SIBI . JN- 
TERCEDAMUS . QUO . MINUS . SUAPTE . POTESTA- 
TE . UTI . LICEAT . DE • EA . RE . NOSTRUM . SENTEN- 

anceflors^ having by undue means coUe^ed a multitude 
together, has impofed a fine upon him, for which there 
exifts no precedent. He has exafted fecurities from him ; 
on his refufal to produce which, he has commanded that he 
ihould be imprifoned. He has entreated our prote^lion 
.from the violence of our colleague; who, on the cootrarj, 
has entreated that we ihould not interfere with his exercife 
of his juft authority. » . 

The opinion given on this fubje£t in common by us all^ 
is diis — If Lucius Cornelius Sdpio Afiaticut A>^i)i give to 
our colleague the fecurities required, we will intercede to 
prevent his being committed to prifon.— If he fhall refufe to 
give the fecurities required, we will by no means obflrudl our 
colleague in the exercife of his authority.'' 

The fame fad is related in Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 60. 
and every thing which the Roman law involves, illuilrativc 
of the queilion here difcufled, is to be feen in Heineccius, p. 
677, 678, and 679. 

The llory of Scipio was this — He was reported to Lave 
been bribed by Antiochus to grant him favourable terms of 
peace at the fum of fix thoufand pounds weight of gold, and 
four hundred and eighty thoufand pounds weight of filver. 
He was called upon by the tribune to account for this, or 
fubmit to fuch penalties as his ofiicial authority enabled him 
toimpofe. 

TIA • 
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TIA . 'OMNIUM • DATA • EST • SI • L. CORN^BLIUS^ 
^CIPIO . ASIATICVS . COLLEGiS . ARB^ITRATU % 
TKMDES • DABIT. COLLEOA. N£ . JEVM . IN .VINCU*- 
LA . DUCAT . INTERCEDEMUS • SI • EJUS • ARBl<- 
TR ATU . PRIDES H^N . DABIT . QJJO^ MINUS . GOt- 
LEGA • SUA • POTEST ATE • UTATUR • NON • INTER- 
CEDEMUS. 

After this decree, when Aaigurinus, Ac tri- 
bune of the people, commanded L. Scipio, not 
giving fecurities, to be feized and led to prilbn> 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of 
the people, and father of Tiberius and C£u& 
Gracchus, who, from various dilputes relpeffcing 
the commonwealth, was a violent enemy to P. 
Scipio, Africanus, publicly avowed that no re- 
conciliation had taken place betwixt him and P. 
Africanus. He then thus recited a decree from 
his tablet* The words of which were thefe : 

Cum . L. Cornelius . Scipio .* Asiaticus. 

TillUMPHANS. HOSTII>M . DUCES • IN • CARCEREM • 

CONJECTAVEiiiT . 

J/ * Cum Lucius C. 5«>/>.— In EhgUfh thus : " Lucks Cor- 
nelius Scipio Afiaticus having obtained the honour of a tri- 
lunph, and thrown the leaders of the enemy into prifcm, it 
feemed inconiiftcnt with the dignity of the republic to com- 
mit a general of the Roman people to that place where the 
leaders of the enemies had been by him confined There- 
fore I ufe my interpofition to fave Lucius Cornelius Scipio 
Afiaticus from the violence of my colleague.'* 

The interpofition bf Gracchus availed but only for the 
prefent moment. The invidious buiinefs was afterwafd$ 
xj^fm^fl ^4 tjiQDgb it appeared that all the efie^s and pron 

perty 
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CONJECTAVERIT. ALIENUM . VIDETUR . ESSE . DIG-- 
NITATE . REIPUBLICiE . IN . EUM . LOCUM . IMPER A- 
TOREM . POPULI . ROMANI . DUCI . IN . QUEM • 
LOCUM • AB • EO • CONJECTI . SUNT . DUCES . HOS- 
TIUM . ITA . (^ L. CORNELIUM . SciPIONEM • 
•ASIATICUM . A • COLLEGiE • YI • PROHIBEO. 

Btit Vlderius Antias, contrary to this record of 
die dfidrees, and a^aanft the authority of the An- 
ci'ent AiMials, has affirmed, that this interceflion 
made by Tiberius Gracchus in favour of Scipio 
Afiaticus, was after the death of Scipio Africa- 
tiiis : He adds^ that no firte was impofrd upon 
Scipib; lArt thatj-bfeing condcnaned for peculation 
with relpeft so the money of Antiochus, on hjst 
not giving fbcurity, he was ordered to be fenc 
to priibn, fiom which he was delivered by the 
interceflion of Gracchus. 

perty of Scipio wtre not of ftifficieiit valuis tb fatisfy the Wic 
wWch had been impofed, yct-cvcry tKiiig he had was ibid, 
A ftriking proof how tranfient is the' gale of public favour^ 
though obteiiied, as in the cafe l^eTore us, by real and Inipdr,- 
'ttfttTdrvidey. g^x 
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Chap. XX. 

* 

^aP Virgili becaufe he was refufed water by the 

inhabitants of Nola, erafed the word ** Nola** 

from his verfSy and inferted " Ora ;" with other 

f leaf ant obfervations on the harmonious found of 

letters. 

I HAVE found in fome commentaries, ' that 
thefe verfes were ori^ally recited and edit- 
ed by Virgil thus, 

Talem * dives arat Capua et vicina Vefevo 
Nola jugo. 

Afterwards Virgil requefted of the people of 
Nola permiffion to introduce water into his 
neighbouring farm. The Nolani would not 
grant the favour which was alked; the poet be- 
ing offended, erafed the name of their city from 
his poem, as if it were the fame as erafing it from 
the memory of man. He changed Nola into 
Ora, and fo left it. 

et vicina Vefevo 

Ora jugo. 

• TaJem."] — Such a foil is ploughed about rich Capuaj 
and the country of Nola, which lies near mount Vefuvius. 

This probably is like many other old llories, for it is 
very evident that CeUius gives it no great degree of credit. 

>, I am 
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I am at no pains to prove whether this be true 
or falfe ; but it certainly cannot be doubted, but 
that Ora is more agreeable, and more harmonious 
to the ear than Nola. For the fame vowel end- 
ing the fyllable of the former verfe, and beginning 
the verfe which follows, together form a com« 
bination of found, which is at the fame time full 
and hanponious. Many examples of this kind 
of harmony may be found in the beft poets, which 
appear to be the efFeft not of accident but art ; 
but they occur far more frequently in Homer 
than in any other. In one paffage, thefe as it 
were disjointed founds he brings together in many 
words : 

*H ^ Iripn OfpsV irpopm uxvTa X^^^^V 

Thus alfo in another place — 

Catullus in like manner, the moft elegant of 
poets, fays, 

Minifler * vetuli pucr Falerni 

Inger, mi calices amariores, 

Ut 

^Mirttfier, £5?^.]— The lines from Catullus I infert at length* 

Minifter vetuli puer Falerni 

Inger> mi calices amariores, 

Ut lex Poftumise jubet roagiftrae, 

Ebriofa acina ehrioiibris ; 

At vos quo lubet hinc abite lymphap, 

Vini pernicies, et ad feveros 

Migrate: hie merus eft Thyonianus, 

Vol. IL 1 ' tv>» 
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Ut lex Poftumise jubet magiftrae, 
Ebriofa acina ebriofioris. 

When he might have iaid both ehio/uSjZndy what 
is more common, have ufed acinum in the neu- 
ter gender. But being partial to this harmony 
of the Homeric disjundlion, he ufed ebriofa^irora 
the fimilar agreement of the vowel immediately 
following. They who think that Catullus wrote 
ebrios, or ebriofosy for this latter abfurd reading 
has alfo appeared, have met with books doubtlefs 
compofed from very corrupt copies. 

Thus imperfe<3:ly attempted in Englifh— 

Boy, who the rofy bowl doll pafs. 

Fill up to me the largeft glafs. 

The largeft glafs, and oldeft wine. 

The laws of drinking givfc as mine : 

Still muftpry ever-thirfty lip 

From large and flowing bumpers fip^ 

Ye limpid ftreams, where'er ye flow. 

Far hence to water-drinkers go. 

Go to the dull.and the fedate. 

And fly the god whofe bowers you hate. 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXI. 

Why quoad vivet and qiAad morietur exprejs tht 
Jams point of time, though the exprej/ion is taken 
from two contrary fa£ls \ 

WHEN the terms quoad vivet and quoad 
morietur are ufed, they appear to be ex- 
preflive of two contrary things, but both terms 
indicate one and the fame point of time. In 
like manner when it is faid quoad Jenatus hahehi- 
tur, and quoad Jenatus dimittetur^ although the 
words haberi and dimitti are oppofite, yet one 
and the fame thing is expreffed by both. For 
when two periods of time are oppofite to each 
other, and yet fo approximate that the termination 
of the one is confounded with the beginning of 
the other, it is of no confequence whether the 
confine be dertaonftrated by the extremity of the 
former^ or the beginning of the latter. 

■ The fame mode of expreffion prevails in our own and 
probably in all other languages. " Whilft 1 live and till I 
die," though the mode of expreffion is taken from the two 
contraries of life and death, communicate the fame idea. 
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CitAP. XXIL 

nat the eenfors^ were%c€uftomed to take away 
their borfes from Jucb knights as were too fat 
and corpulent. — Enquiry made whether this is 
done with difgrace of the knights^ or without any 
diminution of their dignity. 

THE c^^fors were accuftomed to take away 
the horfe from a man too fat and corpu- 
lent, thinking fuch ill calculated to perform the 
duty of a knight, with the weight of (o large a 
body. But this was no punilhment, as fome 
fuppofe, but they were fufpended without ig- 
nominy from their duty: yet Cato, in the oration 
" which he wrote, De facrificio commiflb, alledges 
thjs matter in the form of an accufation, fo as 
to make it appear to have been ignominious. If 

■ The power of the cenfors has been fpoken of in variout 
\A/ places. And this feems very properly to have bren ex- 
ercifed on the equites or knights, whofe duty it was to 
fcrve on horfeback; yet the term of equcs or knight was not 
given indifcriminately to all thofe )xrho ferved on horfeback. 
*Ilie cenlbr chofe a certain number into the equeftrian order; 
he gave them, when he did this, a gold ring and a horfc, 
^ ' which was paid for by the public. He conlequcntly was 
juftified in reprobating the mifife or negledl of that, which 
was in fad the public property, if^ 

you 
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you take it thus> it may be preflinned diat he did 
not appear entirely blamclefs, or free from indo- 
Ience> whofe body had hixurioufly fwelled to fo 
inordinate a fize \ 

^ An old Ladn epigram mentions^ among the qualities of 
a good man^ a diligent care not to become too ^t. 

Jnflo trntins le examine pendit 
Ne quid hiet» ne qmd potmtbere^ angnlns seqais 
Partibos at coeat> nil ut deliret amnffis^ &c» 

See Bnrman^^ l»atin Anthology^ vol. zi. 417* 
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BOOK VIII.* 
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C H A P. L 

Whether the pbrqfe hefterna noftu* is proper or 
not. — What is the grammatical tradition concern- 
ing theje words. — The decemviri ^ in the I'wehe 
Tables i ujed nox for noftu. 

C H A .p. 

■ We have in this book one of thofc lamentable chafms 
which modern ingenuity cannot fupply. It feems iingular 
enough, that the heads of the chapters only fhould remain to 
us; but thefe are of fufficient importance to majce us fincerely 
regret the lofs we have fuftained in the original chapters to 
which they belong. 

It is reafonable to prefum^, that many peculiarities of the 
Latin tongue were here explained by Gellius, many beau* 
ties pointed out, and many circumftances of the private and 
domeflic manners of the Romans familiarly and agreeably 
difcuiTed. 

* Hefterna «o^«.]— See Macrobius, L. i. Saturnal. c. 4; 
This author, who was accuitomed to borrow, without much 
ceremony of acknowledgment, from Gellius, may perhaps, 
in fome degree, fupply tlie lofs of this chapter. 

3 Decem^iri.\ — See Macrobius, in tlie place before quot- 
ed : '* Decemviri in Duodecim Tabulis inuiitttenox pro noftu 

dixerunt. 
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dixerunt. Verba haec funt: Sei, nox furtim factum 
EsiT SEI iM AccisiT louRE CAisus ESTO. The mean- 
ing of which dccrec is, if an adl of theft be committed in the 
night, and the thief be killed, he is lav/fully killed. Here 
nox is evidently ufed for no6iu. Theft by the Mofaic law 
was punifhed by a fine ; and it was not till fome confiderable 
■degree of refinement prevailed in fociety, that the crime of 
theft was punifhed by death. Some admirable remarks up- 
on the punifhment which ought to be infUdled for theft, are 
to be found in the Marquis Beccaria; Blackflone alio has 
fome excellent obfervations on this fubjedl, from which it may 
be concluded that he was no friend to extreme and fangui- 
nary Jjunifhments. 

Mr. Gibbon, with great juftice, reprobates the fe verity of 
the Twelve Tables : 

** The Twelve Tables afford a more decifive proof of 
the national fpirit, fince they were framed by the wifeft of 
the fepate, and accepted by the free voice of the people; yet 
thefe laws, like the flatutes of Draco, are written in charac- 
ters of blood.** 

The French, after their revolution, profefled to cnaft a pe- 
nal code that was to give a great example to mankind of 
mildnefs and philanthropy. But fuch is the vcrfatile cha- 
redler of that people, that on the firft folemn occafioii which 
prefented itfelf, they violated their own principles by the 
unexampled and unprovoked barbarity, with which they 
treated their unhappy fovereign, i^ 
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Chap. II. * 

I 

iTen words pointed out to me hy Favorinus^^ wbichj^ 
though ufed by the Greeks^ are Jpurious and bar-^ 
barous — TV« Ukewife which I pointed out to him 
of common and popular ufe among the Latins y hut 
which are not properly Latin, nor tp be found i^ 
old books. 

* The lofs of this chapter is ferioufly to be regretted. Ip 
^ every language np>y words arc continually in troduced^ which> 
rejefled at firil by the learned as vicious or inelegant, be- 
come finally fandified by ufe> and in time perhaps are quotes! 
as authority for the very language which they were at firft 
imagined to debafe. 



Chaf* 
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Chap. IIL 

^e manner in which Peregrinus ' she philo/bpber, in 
my bearingy feverely rebuked a Roman youth of 
equejlrian rank^for Jlanding in bis prefence * in a 
fare lefs manner^ md yawning repeatedly. 

Chap, 

' Pefegrinus,'\mmJT\i\s Peregrinus U (poken of at fbme 
length by Gellius in his 12th book. For a particular ac« 
fount of him fee Lucian and Philoflratus. He was bom in the 
236th Olympiad. He affedled to imitate Hercules in his death,, 
and threw himfelf into a funeral pile, in the prefence of in* 
numerable fpedtators. His ftatue» which was ereded at Pa* 
tosy a city of the Hellefpontf was reportg| to utter oracles: 
fee Athenagoras. From the variety pf charaders he airum-- 
ed> and parts he played, this man was fumamed Proteus. 
Although the inhabitants of Parium, where he was bom^ere^- 
ed a ftatue in his honour^ it is notorious that he was driven 
into banifhment for crimes at which humanity ihndders* 
It is no lefs iingular than true^ that by his diffimulation and 
hypocrify, after profefling himfelf a chriftian, he arrived a( 
the higheft eminfsnce in the chrKHan church. Perhaps a ippre 
eccentric charaAer n^ver exifled upoii earth ; but as the ap« 
plaufe paid to ads of uncommon effrontery, cunning and 
boidnei6y is fleeting and tranfient, ppflerity has paid a proper 
tribute to morality and virtue, by branding his memory with 
the infamy and abhorrence it fo juftly deferves. 

^ Standing in his prefence,']"^! have before had occafion to 

fpeak of the veneration which was paid by the ancients to 

ihofe, whofe office or whofe age commanded t. Gellius, in 

another place, relates an anecdote of a man who was fined by 

the cenfors for yawning in his prefence. 

Gronovins 
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Gronovias imagines, that of this chapter he has reafon to 
believe, that he has difcovered a fragment in Nonius Marcel- 
lus, at the article hallucinare. The fragment is as fellows : 

*' Et affiduo ofcitantem vidit atque ill i us quidem delica- 
tiflimas mentis et corporis hallucinationes." 

The conjedure of Gronovius may probably be right. 



C H A P, I V. ' 

Herodotus^ the moft celebrated hijlorian^falfely offer tSy 

that the pine-tree alone^ of all treesy when 

cut dowtiy never puts forth Jhoots from the fame 

root.^^T'heJIfmeperfony concerning rain-water and 

JnoWy has ajfumed for granted^ what has not been 

Jufficiently explored. 

* The paflage to which there is here an allullon, is in the 
37th chapter of the fixth book of Herodotus. 

The expreffion of being deftroyed as a pine became pro- 
verbial, and was applied to utter deftrudion without the pof- 
fibility of recovery. What Herodotus fays of the pine is 
traealfo of various other trees, which, as Bentley,in his Dif- 
fertation on Phalaris, remarks, all pcrifli by lopping. 

The other palTage in Herodotus is, as WeU'eling conjedlures, 
in his Diflertatio Herodotea, in the 2 2d chapter (;f the 2d 
book. In this place the hiftorian remarks, that it is a kind 
of law of nature, that it fhould rain five days after a fall of 
fnow. 

The place in Herodotus is probably corrupt ; and if this 
lK)ok of Gellius had remained entire, we (hould perhaps have 
liad a very difficult paflage perfeftly iliuftrated. 

* Chap, 
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Chap. V. 

the meaning (f coelum ftare pulverc in f^rgtlj and 
bow fjucilius has !^i peftus fcntibus ftarc ' 

'The pafiage Bom Virgil is this> 

£t fcvus campis magisac magis horror 
Crebrefcit^ propiufque malum efl^ jam pulvere cob- 

lum 
Stare vident. 

Dryden has not rendered the pafTage withfuificient ftrengthi 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents» 

Th* alarm grows hotter, and the noife augments ; 

The driving duft proclaims the <^anger near. 

The driving duft is by no means what Virgil intended to 
cxprefs by coelum ftare p^lvere. The air was in a manner 
rendered thick and immoveable by the condenfed duft. 

See Nonius Marcellus, at the article^^^r^, where alfo it is 
not improbable but fome fragment from this loft chapter may- 
have been introduced. 
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Chhp. VI.» 

When^ after trifling dij^itte^y a reconciUatum tabs 
fla^y nmtxal expqftulations capf da no goad. — Vif-- 
40ur/e of Taurus on this fuljeff^ with a faffage 
t-aieit from the writings of Tbeopbra^us.-^Gce- 
ro^s cpmw, dc amor^ amickke^ in bis own 

*TBe aflerdon in the beginning of this articfe doabtfefs 
incows ai) excellent mora]: tmth> 

On the fubjed of this loft chapter fee Gelliu^> Book L 
Ascg. |. De axnore amicitise^ means concerning the love of 
fiiendfhip^ that is» the paxticiilar^ecie^of loveor affe£^o^ 
^}ixik frjendfhip excites* 



Cbap. 
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Chap. VIL 

Ohfervatioms -m the nature and powsr of memtfry \ 
from the book of AriftotU entitled wt^t fAmf'ni^^' 
Certain examples therein read or heard of cm- 
4ermng its extraordinary Jirmgtb or d^ciency^ 

C H A r. 

* The power of the memoiy prefents an inexhaullible Aib« 
je^; and innumerable inflances of the excellence of thl$ &- 
culty in ibme men would £11 a volume. It is very ha|)pHj 
^ned by Cicero thus>«— ^' Memoria certe non modo phi* 
lofophiam fed omnb vitas ufum> omneique artes> una maxl- 
me continet." 

The pofition of Montsdgne is ceitdnly very (tifputahle. He 
affirms that a llrong memory is commonly coupled with infirai 
j udgment. Theconverfe of which ftrange proportion was fin- 
galarly true, as it related to himfelf^ who was remarkably 
deficient in this quality. He tells^ in his £flays> that his fludj 
was in a remote corner of his houfe, and that if he wanted ta 
confult any book, or write any thing down, when he was fitting 
in ibme other apartment, he was obliged to trufl the memory 
of others. He could never remember the names of his fer- 
vants, and was inclined to believe* that if he lived to be old 
he ihould forget liis own name. 

The moft extraordinary example of the power of memo- 
ry in this, or perhaps in any country, was the celebrated 
Jedediah Buxton. He was able, by his memory alone, to 
anfwer the moft difHcult arithmetical quellions that could be 
prop<5fed; of which the following are a few fpecimens : 

He was alked, in a field 351 yards long and 261 yards 
wide, how many acres there were. In eleven minutes he 
replied, 18 acres, 3 roods, 28 perches, and 14 remained. 

A fecood 
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A fecond queftion put to him was, Suppofe (bund moves 
X 142 feet in one fecond of time> how long after the firing of 
a cannon could the fame be heard at the diftance of Eve 
miles ? In about a Quarter of an hour he replied, 23 fecondg, 
7 thi|-ds> and 46 remained. 

A third queition was. If I fet 3584 plants in rows four 
feet afunder, and the plants feven feet apart in a redangu- 
lar piece of ground, how much land will the plants take 0^ ? 
In half an hour he faid, two acres^ one rood, eight perches, 
and a hal£ 

The following was the hardeft queftion ever propofed to 
him: 

What dimenfions mufl I give my joiner to make a cubi- 
cal corn-bin, that ihall hold juft a quarter of malt, Wincheilfcr 
meafiire? 

In an hour's time he replied. It would be a little more than 
25^ inches on a fide, and that 26 inches would be too much* 
—All which anfwers are as true and corre^as poftble. 
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Chat. VIII. 

That I have been aaufiomed ta interpret ^ and have 
endeavoured to, render faithfully in Latin^ certain 
faff ages \ from Plato. 

* PaffagesJ\ — In the edition of Gronovius and many 
others, the original is lo^os^ but it is fomctimes read jocos^ 
wkich means y^^. It may be obferved, that in the earlier 
editions of Gellius, the reader will find nineteen books of 
GelHos, without the heads of the chapters of the eighth 
book, nor I do know when thefe beads were firft difcovered 
and printed. 



Cv\ 
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Chap. IX. 

^eopbraftusy the moft elegant pbile/oph& of bis age, 

when about to addrejs a few words to tbe people 

of Athens i from an emotion of hafhfulnefsj became 

JUent^. — ^hefame thing happened to Demojibenes, 

whenfpeaking^ to king Philip. 

The fame amiable diffidence is relatciof fbmcof themore 
celebrated charadters of antiquity, and in particular of Mar- 
cus CraiTusAnd Cicero. 
t>^ Demofthenes was fent with nine other ambaifadors to 
Philip of Macedon, to treat with him concerning a peace ; 
"^and I cannot do better than give the anecdote wMch is here 
alluded to^ in the words of Dr. Le]and> fron^his Hiftory of 
the Life and Reign of Philip* 

Demofthenes was the youngeft, and confequently the laft 
to fpeak. He now flood before i. prince whom he was con* 
fcious he had frequently fpoken of, with the greateft feveri- 
ty, and who he knew was thoroughly informed of every thing 
faid or doBt at Athens. He was to contend with a com^ 
plete mailer in his own art: and the reputation of the great 
Athenian orator, who was ever lancing the bolts of his elo- 
quence againll the king, mull have raifed a folemn attention 
in the court: even the ambaffadors themfelves were curious 
to hear thofe irrefiftible remonftrances which the orator is 
faid to have promifed with the greatefl confidence, and which 
Philip and Kis courtiers were by tiiis time warned to exped. 
All was fufpenfe and eager curiofity, and every man now wait- 
ed in filence for fome extraordinary inllance of force and 
dignity in fpeaking: but he who had fo frequently bra\red 

all 
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all the tumult and oppoiition of an Athenian afTembly, was 
in this new fcene in an inftant difconcerted and confounded. 
He began in a manner utterly unworthy of his reputation, 
obfcure, ungraceful, and hefitating : his terror and embar- 
railment ftill encrea(ed>and fcarcely had he uttered a few bro- 
ken and interrupted fentences, when his powers totally failed 
him, and he flood before tbe affembly utterly unable to pro- 
teed. Philip iaw his diftrefs, and with all imaginable polite- 
nefs endeavoured to relieve it. He told him, with'that con> 
deiceniion and good-nature which he knew fo well to affed, 
that at his court he need be under no apprehenfions : he was 
not now before an affembly of his countrymen, where he 
might cxpedfome fatal confequences if his heafers were not 
pleafed : he begged he would take time to recoiled himfelf^ 
and purfue his intended difcourfe. Demollhenes attempted 
to proceed, but his confuiion dill continued: he appeared ilill 
embarraffed, and was foon obliged to be again filent.*-*Th« 
ambaffadors were then ordered to withdraw. ^^ 
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Chap. X. 

A diffute I bad at Eleufis * with a certain conceited 
grammarian^ who was ignorant of the tenfes of 
verbs ^ and the common exercifes of a fchool-boyi 
hut who ojientatioujly p'opofed intricate queftions, 
and bugbears to catch the minds of the vulgar. 

'*' Eleufis.'] — ^This was a town of Attica, and dedi^ted, or 
rather confecrated, to the Goddefs Ceres. It is ftiH better 
known from the celebration of the Eleuftnianmyfteries, 



Chap. XI. 

^he facetiots reply of Socrates^ to his wife Xantippe, 
requeuing him to be fomewhat more liberal in 
giving an entertainment at thefeafl (f Bacchus. 

^^ ' I have fomewhere feea an anecdote of Socrates and Xan- 
tippe, which may poffibly be the fame as was recorded in this 
chapter. Socrates had invited fome men, who were known to 
be rich, to fup with him, and Xantippe was offended' with the 
mean and fcanty preparation : i< Never mind," faid Socrates, 
" if they are temperate they will by no means defpife a fru- 
gal entertainment ; if they fhall be profligate and extravagant, 

they 
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they will be beneath our notice and efleem. Some people/' he 
continued, ** live merely that they may eat, whilftJ eat only 
that I may live." This was faid to have happened at the 
fead of the Dionyfia, a feail celebrated in honour of Bac- 
chus; at which time people were fomewhat moreprofufe in 
treating their friends, ^/^ 



Chap. XII. 

^be meming of the pbrafe plcrique ' omnes in the 
old books y and that tbeje words Jeem borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

■ Plerique, confidered feparately by itfelf, may be under- 
Hood to mean ferme omnes, or almoil all ; but when omnes is 
added to plerique, it feems to have the fenfe of immo omnes ; 
thus in Engliih it may be interpreted, almofl all, nay quite 
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Chap. XIIl. 

72*^ word quopfones ', wUtb the Africans u/e^ is a 
Greek and not a Cartbagirdan word. 

m 

' Mod of the older editions read this word Qupfbnes. 
Scaliger^iti fome manofcript, found it wntten £upfones> which 
he altered to Eudones, from the Punic word ELaodoni, which 
means. Hail, mailer ! and perhaps, therefore, continues Gro-" 
novius, the Africans ufed Eudones for Adonis. Notwithiland- 
ing, thereforej what Gellius imagines, Eudones is probabl]^ 
a Syriac word. See the remainder of the note of Gronovius. 



«i 



Chap. XIV. 

A very pleafant difpute of the philofopber Favor inus, 
with a certain intemperate opponent^ ^fg^ing on 
the ambiguity of words. — Certain words applied 
in an untifud manner, from the poet Navius, and 
from Cnaus Gellius \^^Origin of words invefii'^ 
gated by Publius Nigidius. 

' The older editions read Cneius GaUus ; and Gronovius 
fenilbly remarks, that in all probability it ought to be Csci'* 
lius. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

fbe manner in which the poet Laberius^ was ipto* 
minioujly treated by CaiuJi C^Jar.-^VerJes by the 
fame Laberius on this/ubjeif, 

' This Laberius has been before mentioned^ and the rea- 
der has been told to exped the verfes of the prolpgue which 
Laberius fpoke on the occafion, when he fuffered the indig- 
nity to which alluiion is here made. I infert the original^ 
with the traijllatiion by a friend : 

Neceflitas, cujus curfus tranfverii impetuia 
Vduerunt multi efFugere, pauci potuerunt. 
Quo me detru/it poene extremis fenfibus ? 
Quern nulla aoibitio^ nulla unquam largitio> 
NuUus timor« vis nulla, nulla audloritas 
Movere potuit in juventa de flatu{ 
£cce in fenedla ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 
SubmifTa placide, blandiloquens oratio. 
Etenim ipfi Di ncgare cui nihil potuerunt 
♦ Hominem me denegare quis poflet pati J 
Ergo bis tricenis annis a^s fine nota^ 
Eques Romanus lare egreiTus meo 
Domunpi revertar mimus; nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendiim fuit, 
Fortuna immoderata in bono asque atque in male. 
Si tibi erat libitum litterarum^laudibus 
Floris cacumen noftrae famse frangere ; 
Cur cum vigebam mcmbris praeviridantibus. 
Satis facere populo et tali cum poteram viro 
Non ilexibilem xne concurvalti ut carperes 

K 3 Nunc 
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Nunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad (cenam afFero 
Decorcnvforma, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundx fonum ? 
Ut hedera Terpens vires arboreas necat, 
Jta me vetuflas, ample:iru annorum, enecat. 
Sepulcri fimilis, nihil niii nomen retineo. 

In Engliih. 

\ 

__ X 

Oh thou, the i/Tuc of whofc tranfverfe courfe, 
Neceffity ! the few alone can ihun. 
Low hail thou laid me in the wane of life- 
While nor ambition, nor the fordid bribe. 
Nor fear, nor force, nor fway of fovereign pow'r. 
Could in my youth betray me from my date ; 
Behold, in weak old age^ how eaiily 
The powerful eloquence of yon great man, . 
Mild and perfuafive, fteals me from my rank. 
For could it be that I could e'er deny 
His power, whom nought the Gods themfelves refufe ? 
Forth from my houfe I came, a Roman knight. 
That threefcore years had pafa'd unftainM by crime. 
And homeward I (hall now return, a player. 
I feel that I have liv*d one day too long. 
Fortune, in each extreme of good or ill 
Unable to preferve a temperate fway, ' 
If with this fcenic literary wreath 
Thou would'ft break down my yet unhonour'd brow. 
Why, when the vigour and the ftrength of youth 
Could more have aided me to yield content 
To Roman audiences, and this great man, 
Bidil thou not bend my lefs unpliant flem ? 
Now whither doft thou caft me ? To the ftage ! 
What profit can I bring ? that have nor fhape 
Nor dignity, nor fpii it left, nor voice ? 
The creeping ivy clafps and kills the tree. 
So falls Laberius in th' embrace of age. 
And, like a tomb, bears but the name of man. 

Book 
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BOOK IX. 



Chap. I. 

I7fe reafon why ^intus Claudius ^adrigarius, in 
the nineteenth Book of bis Annals ^ has obfervedythat 
a mark was ftruck with greater effeU and certain^ 
tyy when the . projeilion was to take place up* 
wards, than if it were downwards. 

OUINTUS CLAUDIUS, in his nine^^ 
teenth Book of Annals, defcribing the 
fiegc of a town by MctcUus the proconful, and 

the 

■ The books of Gellius have at different periods been 
differently arranged. In fome manufcripts the book before 
lis has been called the eighth book. 

The aifertion which is here made certainly comes in a very 
queflionable fhape, and is perhaps altogether untrue Per- 
haps the converfc may be the fa£l, and that they who projedl 
any thing from an eminence muft do it >^ith more force and 
greater certainty. The force of gravity adts conflantly in 
oppofition to any thing projected upwards, which if it does 
not render the hitting the mark more precarious, mufl cer- 
tainly diminifh the momentum or the aggregate of the velo* 
city, and the quantity of matter of the thing projedUd. 

K4 thi ^ 
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the refiftance which was made by the citizens 
from the walls, has thus expreflcd himfclf : 

*^ The archers and (lingers, on both fides, dif- 
perfe their weapons with great ardour, and extra- 
ordinary courage. But there is this difference, 
whether you projeft an arrow or a ftone up- 
wards or downwards ; neither can be projedted 
downwards with certainty, but both of them with 
jgreat efFeft upwards. Therefore the foldiers of 
Metellys were much lefs wounded^i and, what was 

of 

■^ The flingcrs of the ancients were remarkably expert, and 
well they might, if what Vegetius relates be true, that they 
ivere accuflomed to this ^xercife from their earljeft infancy, 
and that mothers would not fuffer their children to have 
their meals, unlefs they could hit fuch objedls as were pointed 
out to them. It was ufual to wind the fling once round the 
head before they projefted its contents ; this was obvioufly 
to throw with greater force ; but the pofition of a perfon in an 
inferior fituation, who has to throw any thing at a mark 
above! him frpm a fjing, feems very inconvenient for this mo- 
tion. 

Virgil, defcribing Mezentius about to throw from a fling, 
reprefents him as >yinding .the fling thr^e fimes round his 
head : 

I 

Pofitis Mezentius haffis, 
Ipfe ter addufta circum caput egit habena, 
Et media adverfi liquefkdlo tempora pi umbo 
DifHdit, ac multa porredum extendit arenas 

Thus rendered by Dryden-r 

The Thufcan king 
l^aid by the lance, and took him to the flings 

Thrice 
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of greater confequence, eafily defended them- 
fclves from the battlements of the enemy." 

I enquired of Antonius Julianus, the rhetori- 
cian, how this that Quadrigarius aflerted came to 
pafs, that a blow was much more efFeftual and 
certain, if a ftone or an arrow were hurled up- 
wards than downwards, when the throwing of 
any thing from an eminence downwards was more 
natural and eafy, than to throw from a lower 
fituation upwards. Then Julianus, approvbg 
of my enquiry, replied — 

" What is here faid of an arrow or a ftone, is 
equally true of almoft every miffile weapon. It 
i$ certainly eafier, as you obferve, to throw any 
thing downwards, if your objeft be only to throw 
and not hit ; but if the manner and force of 
the projeftion is to be moderated and direfted. 

Thrice y^hdrVd the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. 
It pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain. 
The youth came tumbling down, and fpurn'd the 
plain. • 

TTie ufe of arrowy and flings Jn battle was fuperfeJed by 
jthe invention of gun-powder, and was difcontinued almofl 
immediately after th^t period. 

• This ciicumftance of the lead becoming warm from the Iwift- 
ncfs of its rotatory motion, is mentioned frequently by the Laiivi 
poets. See Ovid. 

Non feciis exarfit quam cum balearica plumbum 
Funda jacit, volat illud (ct incardelcit cundo 
f,t quos non habuit fub nubibus invonit ignes. 

tlieu 
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then if you throw downwards, the force and prc- 
cifion of him who throws is interrupted both by 
his own prccipitatenefs, and the weight of the 
weapojRKwhich is projefted. But if you throw 
at any thing above, and the hand and eyes be pre- 
pared to hit an elevated obgeft, the care that is 
taken will carry the weapon to the otgedt at 
which it is aimed." 

It was nearly in thefe terms that Julianirs con- 
verfed with me on the words of Claudius j but 
what the fame Claudius fays, they eafily defended 
themfelves from the enemy's batdement, Ttis to 
be obfcrved, that he has ufed the word defendebant^ 
not as it is generally applied, but with great pro- 
priety and pure Latinity. For the words defeti'^ 
dere and offender e are oppofite to each other j the 
one fignifies incurrcre in aliquid^ to meet any 
thing, the other to repel, which is the thing in- 
tended by (^ Claudius in this paffage. 



Ch/p. 
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Chap. II. 

the words in which Her odes Atticus reproved on^ 
whoy with the drejs and habits falfely ajfumed the 
title and manner of a philofopher. 

IN my prcfencc, a ceftaih man, with a long 
cloak * and hair, and with a beard reach- 
ing to his ^rdle, approached Herodes Atti- 
cus, a man of confular rank, eminent for his 

amiable 

• Long cloak.'] — ^Thc affedled aufterity of manner and 
mean drefs which diilinguifhed the old philofbphers^ was a 
fobjed which frequently exercifed the talents of the comic 
writers of Greece and Rome. The man here mentioned 
was probably a Cynic, to which fe£l the remark above more 
psirticularly applies. An entertaining defcription of one of 
thefe philofophers is found in Alciphron, and is to this ef- 
fea: 

" He faw one of thofe people who, from their behaviour, 
are called Cynics, and, in imitation of him, foon exceeded 
the extravagance of his mailer. The appearance he makes 
is hideous and difgufling ; he fhakes his uncombed locks, his 
look is ferocious ; as to his drefs, he goes half naked, having 
a little wallet hanging before him, and a ftafF of wild olive 
in his hands. He wears no fhoes, is very filthy, and totally 
unmanageable, &c." See alio the Hermotimus of Lucian ; 
and Alciphron, in another place, thus fpeaks of Epicurus— 
«* He is an unwholefome, filthy wretch, wrapped up in cloth 
made of hair inftead of wool." The charadler of Apemantus 
is well reprcfented by Shakfpeare, in his play of Timon of 
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amiable dilpofirion, and his accomplifhments in 
Grecian eloquence, and requefted money to be 
given him for bread. Herodes on this afked him 
who he was ? he, with an angry tone and frown- 
ing countenance, replied, he was a philofopher; 
and exprefled his fuiprize diatheihould be afked 
who he was, when his appearance declared it. 
*^ I perceive>" returned Herodes, " the beard 
and the cloak, but I do not fee the philofopher; 
but I befeech you to tell us with good-humour, 
by the ufe of what arguments we fhould be able 
to know you to be a philofopher." On this, 
fome of thofe who were prefent with Herodes 
affirmed, that this was a flroUing fellow, of no. 
charafter, a frequenter of the meanefl brothels; 
and that unlefs he got what he afked, it was his 
cuflom to be impudent and abufive. *^ Let us," 
interrupted Herodes, " give this man fomething, 
whoever he may be, confidering our own charac- 
ters, and not his;"' and he ordered money enough 
to be given him to procure bread for thirty days, 
Then^ loojking upon us who were near him, 

Athens. This perfonage, fpeaking of the drefs which Ti-» 
xnon now wore, aiFe^Hng to imitate him« fays^ 

If thou didfl put this four cold habit on 
To calligate thy pride, 'twere well.-— 

See alfo Horace. Ep. 2. B. 2- This poet, fpeaking of 
the affe6led peculiarities of thts race of men, mentions^ 
gmong other things, their folemn iilence— 

Statua taciturnior exit 
• Plerumque et rifu populum quatit. 

'^ Mufonius,'* 
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« Mufonius/'iays he, " gave to a beggar of this kind, 
pretending to be a philofopher, a thoufand fefterces ; 
and when many people obfcrved, that he wasapro- 
fligate fellow, of the vileft charader, who defenr- 
ed nothing at all, they afiirm that Mufonius re- 
plied with a fmile, ' therefore he defcrves mo- 
ney*.* But this it is," he continued, " which 
affefts me with real grief and vexation, that thefc 
very vile and contemptible creatures ufurp a moft 
venerable name^ and are called philofophers. 

• De/irves money.'] — Meaning, without doubt, that monef 
is in itfelf fo contemptible a thing as to be beneath the at- 
tention of men of wifdom, and followers of true philofophy : 

Thus much of gold will make black white, foul fair. 

Wrong right, bafe noble, old young, coward valiant. 

How, you gods, why this — ^what this, you gods— why this 

Will lug your priefts and fervants from your fides, 

I^luck ftout men*s pillows from below their heads. 

This yellow flavc 

Will knit and break religions, blefs the accurfed. 

Make the hoar leprofy ador'd, place thieves. 

And give them title, knee, and approbation 

With fenators on the bench ; this is it 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again. 

She whom the fpital-houfe and ulcerous fores 

Would call the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 

To the April day again. 

Shakspear^e. 

* Fener^hle naineJl^^tt 2l facetious dialogue in Erafmus, 
on the abufe of names— -De rebus et vocabulis. 

•« Jam fi quis nobis adeffet dialefticus qui fcite definiret 
quid fit rex, quid epifcopus, quid magiilratus, quid philofo- 
phus, fortaifis et hie invenerimus qui ma)lent nomen quam 
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But my anccftors, the Athenians, enafted by a 
public decree, that none of fervile ccr^dition fhould 
ever bear the names of the two valiant youths, 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who, to accomplifh 
the reftoration of liberty, attacked the Hfe of the 
tyrant Hippias, deeming it impious that names 
devoted to their country's liberty fhould be con- 
taminated by the contagion of fervitude. Why 
then do we allow the moft illuftrious charafter of 
philofophy to grow vile among the worft of man- 
kind ? I find too," he added, '^ by a fimilar exam- 
pie of a contrary kind, that the ancient Romans 
determined that the praenomens of certain patri- 
cians, who had deferved ill of their country, and 
for this reafon had incurred the penalty of death, 
Ihould not be borne by any other patrician of that 
family, that their very names might feem to be 
degraded, and to. expire albng widi them. 



Chap, 
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Chap. III. 

fhe letter of King Philip ' to Arifiotle the fhilojopher y 

on the birth of Alexander. 

PHILIP, fon of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, by wl^')fe valour and exertions the 
Macedonians, increafing their opulence and do- 
minions, began to have fovereignty over various 
nations, and whofe power and arms the celebrat- 
ed orations of Demoflhenes declare to have been 
formidable to the whole of Greece ; this Philip, 
though at all times occupied and excrciftd in the 
toils and triumphs of war, never neglefted the 
liberal purfuits of literature, and the ftudies of 
humanity. He did and uttered many things with 
equal facetioufnefs and urbanity. There are faid 

" W//r|^.]— For every thing relating to the life of this ex- Jx 
traordinary perfonage, I beg leave to refer the reader to 
Leland's work, the exordium of which feems pertinent in 
this place.—** The founder of the Macedonian greatnefs was 
hy no means of the number of thofe princes who were af- 
Med by the advantages of an illuftrious country, who inheritr 
cd the opulence and force of fplendid and exteniive domini- 
ons, or were ftrengthened by the acquiiitions, and animated 
by the atchievements of a long train of renowned anceftry. 
To his own abilities alone did Philip owe his elevation, and 
appears equally great, and equally the objed of admiration, 
in furmounting the difficulties attending on his infant power, 
as in his maturer and more exteniive fortune." 

^ to 
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to have been volumes of his letters foil of elc'- 
gance, grace, and wifdom : fuch is that in which 
he related to Ariftotle the philofopher the birth 
of his fon Alexander*. This letter, as it feems 
to be an inducement for care and diligence in 
the education of children, I have thought proper 
to tranfcribe, that it may imprefs the minds of 
parents. It may be interpreted nearly in this 
manner : 

" Philip fends health to Ariftotle— Know that a 
fbn is born to m,e ; I therefore thank the gods, not 
fb much becaufe he is born, but that he Happened 
to be born during your life — I ^hope, that being 
inftru£bed and brought up by you, he may prove 
worthy both of me and the conduft of affairs." 

* Birth of his /on Alexan^enl^^This day was alio memor- 
able for an ev^nt which demonllrates that there is no exceis 
of folly or extravagance to which the human mind may not 
be tranfported> when warmed by cnthufiafm. On this day 
Eroflratus fet fire to the temple of Diana. at £phefus« from 
the llrange idea of rendering his name immortal. It is re- 
lated by Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, that the prieftsof, 
the goddefs ran frantic through the ftreets of Ephefus, ex- 
. claiming, that on this day fomething was produced which 
would caufe the deilrudion of Afia. This was of courir 
made to apply to the birth of Alexander. 



Char 
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Chap. Wi 

Of^epfoJigies and miracles of harharotis kaiUnsi, 
(f their horrid and defiruSHve fafcinations — and 
(^ women who were Juddenly turned into Pf^. 

AS wc were returning from Gttece to Itafyi 
we touched at Brundufium \ and going oti 
fhore, wc wandered about that celebrated har-^ 
bour, which (^Ennius has named PrafeSy a Word 
fomcwhat remote^ indeed, but very appoCtc— 
wc faw fome bundles of books expofed for fale^ 
to which I ran with eagernefs. They were 
Greek books, full of prodigies and fables j o£ 
things unheard of and incredible, and old writer* 
of no mean authority— Ariftcas * of Proconncfus* 

* Brundufium.^'^Vttim tMs cekbrated harbottf the Ito- 
inatiB ufually eftibarked to go to Greece. It was in ihl^ 
place, now cliUed Brindifi» that Virgil died. 

* ^r^^tfx.]^-This Arifleas was a poet i and a long account 
of him may be Found in the fourth book of Herodotus. Two 
fragments of his works remain^ one in Longinus, the other 
in Tzetzes* 
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Ifigonus ' of Nicasa, Ctefias *, Oneficritus % Poljr- 
ftephanus ^ and Hegcfias ^. The volumes, from, 
their long expofure, were very filthy, and in their 
outward appearance as bad as poffible. I ap- 
proached, however, and enquired the price : in- 
duced by their wonderful and unexpefted cheap- 
nefs, I bought a great many books for very little 
money ; and in the two following nights I took a 
curfory perufal of them all. In my progrefs I 
made fome feleftibns, and noted many wonder- 
ful things, which few, if any, of our writers have 
handled. I have infcrted them in thefe com- 
mentaries, that whoever fhall read rhcm may not 

* Jfigomis,'] — ^This perfon is fpoken of by Pliny, in the 
2d Chapter of the 7th book of his Natural Hiftory. Per- 
haps no other account of him remains than what appears in 
that author. 

^ C/^^j.]— This man was an hiflorian, and wrote many 
things contradidting the aflertions of Herodotus. He pro- 
bably lived in the time of the younger C/rus. The Biblio- 
iheca of Photius contains the particulars of this^ author's 
^l^rksy with fome remarks on his ilyle and abilities. 

* OneJi€ntus,]^Arnsin, Strabo,. and Plutarch, feverally 
snake mention of this writer, who was the companion, and 
who, in a difFufe mijtaphorical flyle, wrote the exploits' of 
Alexander the Great, 

* PeljifiephanuSfl'^yfas an hiflorian, and is mentioned in 
ttrms of refped by the Scholiaft to Apollonius Rhodius, 

^ Hegefias. y^^It is related of this philofopher, that h« 
pkinted the calamities of life in fo very forcible a manner, 
that many of his hearers were induced .to put an end to their 
lives. See Cicero, Tufculan QgeiUons, Qooki. 

. be 
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Ibc altogether ignorant, and one who has never 
been a hearer of fueh things. In thefe books 
Were paffages fuch as thefe : — 

That the Scythians who ate moft remote, 
and ^ho live as it were at the very pole, 
fed on human flefli, and fupported them- 
felves by filch riutrimenti and were called An- 
thropophagi • : that there were alfo men beneath 
the fame climate having one eye in the middle of 
the foreheadi and called Arimafpi ^ with which 

• Jnthropophagi,^'^Of whom Etercxlotus fpeaks in his 
Melpomene. See a curious and entertaining chapter on tht 
fnbjed^ of cannibals in M6ntaigne*8 Effays. There is alfd 
a paflageon this fubjedl in the fifteenth Satire of Juvenal, not 
Unworthy attehtion; 

• ^rijwij)^/.]— Thefe people* arc alfo mentioned by He- 
rodotus, Melpomene, chap. 15. See alfo the Prometheus 
VkAas of ^fchylus^^i^ 

■ i • ' ' — avoid 
Tiie Arimafpian troops, whofe frowning foreheads 
Glare with one blazing eye. 

Thefe Arimafpians are iiitrodnted by Lucan, in his third 
l}Ook t he fays, they bound their hair with gold; 

4-^-t-^Auroque ligatas 
Subfbingens Arimafpe comas. 

Other akthbrs reprefeiit, thit there . were ccfntinual wari 
betwixt the gryphons and Arimafpians, for this goldi of 
t^htch fable Milton makes an elegant sfe : 

As when a gryphon through the wilderhefs. 
With win^id zxpaik, oftx hill 6r mpofy dsSe- 
Porfues the Arimafpian,' who by ftealth 
Hid from his wakeful cuflbdy purioin'ii 
The guarded gold 
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countenances the poets defcribe the Cyclops t 
that there were " alfo, men near the fame diftrift 
of extraordinary fwiftnefs, having the direftion of 
their feet reverfed, and not as other men, pointing 
forwards. They related alfo, how it had been 
handed down from tradition, that in a certain re- 
mote part of the earth, ^ which is called Albania, 
men were produced whofe hair was grey in 
childhood, and who faw.more clearly by nigBt 
than by day : that it was faid and believed of the 
Saiiromatas, who live at a great diftance beyond 
the Boryfthenes, that they only took food on every 
third day, abftaining on that which intervened^ 
I alfo found written in the feme books, what I af- 
terwards read in the feventh book of the Natural 
Hiftory of the Elder Pliny, that in Africa were 
certain families of men, who had the power of faf- 
eination in their Jpeech '° ; who, if by chance 

they 

•® Fafcination in their fpeech,'\'^o thisTidea Virgil with- 
out doubt alludes in his feventh Eclogue^— 

Aut fi ultra placitum iaudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

La Cerda fays, that it was ufual with the antients, when 
they praifed any thing, to add prss-fafcino, that is, fine fafcino, 
meaning they had no evil intentions, no thought of fafcina* 
tion. The baccar was fuppofed to counteraA the effe6b of 
magic. The idea that a power of fafcination exifted in the 
eyes was more prevalent, and certainly more |>lauiible. Sec 
Virgil's third Eclogue— 

Neicio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos. 

1 cannot tell what ey& falcihates my teiidier kmbs. 

Tie 
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diey extrvagantly praifed beautiful trees, plentiful 
x:rops, lovely infants, excellent horfes, cattle 
which were fat and well fed, all of thefe fuddenly 
died from this and no other caufe. It was relat- 
ed in thefe fame books, that a mortal Calcination 
Sometimes .exifts in the eyes 5 and it is f^id that 
there are men in illy.rium,'who kill by their fight 
thofe whom they look at for any time, with anger -, 
and that thefe, of whom there are both male and 

The fame Pliny alfo makea mention of a people diftinguifh- 
ed by peculiarities certainly not le^s wonderful than any 
which are here defcribed-— they were propagated without 
*womcn : — 

" Gens fola et in toto orbe praeter caeteras mira line u]Ia 
•fcemina omni vencre abdicata, fine pecunia, focia palmarum. 
Ita per feculorum millia incredibile diflu gens ajterna eil in 
qua nemo nafcitur. Tarn fcecunda illis aliorum vitae pcpni- 
4entiaeft." 

Which .fentence Mr. .Gibbon thus paraphrafes : 

** The philofophic eye of Pliny had furveyed with afto- 
miflnnent a folitary people, who dwelt among thf palm-trees, 
near the Dead Sea, who fubfifted without money, who were 
jjropagated without women, and who derived from the dif- 
.gull and repentance of mankin^i a perpetual fupply of volun- 
•tary aflbciates.'* See alfo Robinfon's Difquifiticn concern- 
ing Ancient India. 

But unfortunately Megafthenes was fo fond of the marvel- 
lous, that he mingled with the truths which he related, many 
extravagant fiflions ; and to him may be traced up the fabu- 
lous tales of men with ears fo large that they coitld wrap 
themfelves up in them ; of others with a fingle eye, without 
mouths, without nofes, with long feet and toes turned back- 
wards; of people only three fpans in height; of wild men 
with heads in the (hape of a wedge ; of ants as large as 
ibxes, that dug up gold, and many other thiogs up Ids wofk- 
4erfuL , 

L3 
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female, who have this deadly power of fight, have 
two pupils" in each eye. That there are alfp, 
in the mountains of India, men who have hcads^, 
and who bark like dogs ", and who fupport them- 
felves by hunting birds and wild beafts : as alfo, 
what is no lefs wonderful, there are, in the ex- 

• tremc parts of the E^ men, called Monocoli, 
who go hopping on one leg with the moft won- 

' derful fwiftnefs s and that there are fome who have 
no heads, whofe eyes are in their Ihoulders. Bu^ 
it exceeeds all bounds of wonder, what thefe fajne 
writers affirm, that there is a nation in the extre- 
mity of India, having their bodies fledged, and 
with the plumage of birds, who eat no kind of 
food, but live by inhaling by their noftrils the 
perfume of flowers : that not faf from thefe are 
the Pigmies, the talleft of whom are not mofc 
than two feet and a quarter. I read tbefe an4 
many other things of the fame kind, but in tran- 
fcribing them I was difgufted by the ufeleflhefs 
of fuch writings, not at all contributing to the or- 
nament or comfort of life. Y^t J think it notf 

" Tivo pupils,'] — Ovid has applied this idea very happily, 
in ibme verfes, where he execrate? a bawd for inftrudUng hi(f 
miflrefs in meretricious arts. 

Hanc ego npftumas verfam voljtare per umbras 

Sufpicor, et pluma corpus anile regi, 
Sufpicor, et fama eft oculis quoque pupula duplejp 

Fulminat, et gemino lumen ab orbe venit. 

?* Like ^<7^j.]— See Herodotus, Book iv. chap. 1 9 1 . to which 
paflkge, with my note upon it, I beg leave to refer the reader. 

. improper^ 
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improper, in this chapter of miracles, to tranfcribc 
what Pliny the Elder, a man who, in his own 
times, was of high authority, both for talents aind 
dignity, has in his feventh book of Natural HiC- 
tory recorded, not as what he had heard or readi ^ 
but what he had himfelf known and feen. The 
paflage which is added below is in the words of. 
Pliny, taken from the above-mentioned book> 
wliich indeed make the popular tale of Caenis and 
Caeneus in tljc old poets neither incredible nor 
ridiculous. 

" That women,*' he fays, *^ have been chang- 
ed into men *^ is not fabulous. We find, in the 
Annals, in the confulfhip of Q^ Licinius Craflus, 
and Caius Caffius Longinu$, that at Caflinum a 
girl becamq a boy, in the houfe of its parents, and 
by command of the augurs was tranfported to a 
defert ifland. Licinius Mucianus has related that 
he himfelf faw at Argos one Arefcontes, whole 
name had been Arefcufa, and who had been 
married, but who afterwards had a beard, be- 
came a man, and took a wife : and that at Smyr- 
na alfo he had feen a boy of this defcription. I 
myfelfi in Africa, faw Lucius Cofficus, a citizen 

" Into men.'l^-^The following extrad, without any com- 
ment, is from Montaigne ; " Myfelf paffing by Vitry le 
rran9ois, a town in Champagne, faw a man, the bifhop of 
5oiffons l\ad in confirmation, calledGerman, whom all the in- 
habitants of the place had known to be a girl, till two-an(|- 
twenty years of age called Mary" — It was by {training him- 
felf in a leap, it feems, that this wonderful change took place. 

L 4 of 
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ofThyftirumy who became a man on the day of 
his marriage, and was alive when I wrote this.'* 

The hcnt Pliny^ in the fi^tne book, has lUfii 
fhefe words : *^ There are men born who havo 
the marks of each fex, whom we call herma«* 
phrodiies : formerly they were called Androgym, 
aqd reckoned prodigies **| now thpy are confider* 
fd as objects of delighc^ 

^ ?f Proiiigies.l'^'Wh^ any of thefc monftrous births hap- 
pened, the child, by order ^f the Arufp|ceS| was anciep^y 
ordered to be thrown into the £e^ 
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Chap. V. 

JHjfferent onions of mmM pbilojopbers c(mermn^ 
the nature of pleafure.—^fFords of Hierocles tb^ 
:fhilofopber^ in wbicb he ofpojes the decrees of 
Epicurus. 

THE ancient philofbphers have avowed dif* 
ferent opinions concerning pleafure, Epi- 
curus afferts, that plcafure is the chief good, and 
he defines it thus, *' a firm conftitution of body." 
Antifthenes, the Socratic, calls it the greateflevil. 
His expreffion is this — ^* I would rather be mad, 
^an purfue plcafure." 

Speufippus, and all the old academy, lay that 
jpleafure and pain are two evils oppofing one ano- 
ther 5 that is good which is intermediate betwixt 
Jboth. Zeno thought pleafure a thing indifferent, 
that is neutral, neither good nor evil, which he 
himfelf named, by a Greek word, «^*A^o/j«y. 
C/itolaus, the Peripatetic, afiirms, that pleafure 
is an evil, and produces of itfelf many other evils, 
injuries, floth, oblivion, and ftupidity. Above 
aU thefe, Plato has diiputed concerning pleafure 
in fo many and various ways, that all thefe fenti- 
ments I have mentioned before, fecm to have if- 
fued from the fources of his arguments. For he 
jufes every one of them, as the nature of pleafure 
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itfelf) which is multiplied^ allows, and as the rea<v 
fon of the caufes which he inveftigates, and of the 
things which he would demonftratc, requires. But 
our countryman Taurus, as often as mention was 
made of Epicurus, had in his mouth, and on his 
Jips, jhefe words of Hierocles the Stpic ', a man 

s of 

* Tbefe nvords of Hierocles the Stoic, ]— Enfield's valuable Hif- 
^ory of Philofophy will fatisfy and inllru£l the Englifti reader 
on t,he fubjedl of the fqmmum bonqm,or chief good, as difcuf-^ 
fed by the ancient philofophers. The Greek faying of Hiero- 
cles at thecondu^on of the chapter, has ftrangely perplexed 
the commentators c^ Gellius. It remained for our Bentley to 
remove all obfcuri^y from |he paffage, by an alteration fo fim- 
ple that it is wonderful it (hould not fooner have occurred, 
and fo fatisfadory as to exclude all further controverfy, I 
cannot do better than give the reader Bentley's own words: 
" Now that I aip fpcaking of grforow, \ cannot omit a very 
tlegantfayuag of Hierocles the 5toiC| which, as A. Gellius tells 
us, the Platonic philofopher Taurus had always in his mouth 
when Epicurus was mentioned, H^ovu reXo^ 4ro^»i}$ hyfAot, ex 
i^Tty vopua tf^iv fr9p9Vi(; ioyi^ot i which being manifeftly corrupt- 
ed, our mofl excellent bifhop Pearfon corre^s it (hus, H^ovn 
Ts^of • vcppfii ^oyfA^c • iiy. b^ti '^rponoiot a^sn * ^opvviq ^oyfAOf; : That is, 
** Pleafure is the fummum bonum, a flrumpet's ten^t. Pro- 
vidence is nothing, a (trumpet's tenet."-!-- Now the emenda- 
tion in the main is true and good, for 7rop»u» is with great 
fagacity changed by him into w^oioix, which is the bafts of 
the whole fentence. But yet there is fon^ething harfh in 
the fyntax that his Lordfhip has made there, n» sqri Treovota 
ehvf for the author, if he had ufed ehv, would have faid 
v^ovoiOL a^sv E^rt. Befides, that the fame anfwer, 7op»iK ^oyf4.», 
coming twice, makes the faying a little too flat, and fcarci^ 
worthy to be ufed by Taurus fo frequently ; nor is it true tfcat 
all Urumpets deny Providence. I am pcrfuaded that the 

truft 
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of great dignity and worth, '' Let pleafure be the 
end, is the tenet of a harlot ; but that there is no 

I * 

Providence, is not the tenet even of an harlot.*' 

true reading is thus : H^of)] TsXoi' Tro^tviq ^oyyt.»' hk tcrTivpoyoiet' 
«^8 vopviq ^yfjLct, Now it is impoiiible in our language to 
cxprefs this faying with the fame brevity and turn that the 
original has, but the meaning of it is, '* Pleafure is the fura- 
mum bonum,— a flrumpet's tenet. There is no Providence 
—a tenet too bad even for a ftrumpet." Bentley on Pha- 
laris. 

Pope, in his Ethic Epiftles, thus comments on the opinions 
pf the ancient philofophers on happinefs :— 

Aflc of the learnM the way ; the learn'd are blind ; 
This bids to ferve, and that to fhun mankind ; 
Some place the blifs in a^ion> fome in eafe, 
Thefe oi^ll it pleafure, and contentment thefe ; 
Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 
One grants his pleafure is but reft from pain. 
One doubts of all, one owns ev*n virtue vain. 

See Bifhop Warburton's remarks on the above parage ia 
anfwer to Croufaz. 



V0ixAh L 6 Chai. 
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Chap. VI. 

Hqw the frequentative verb froi^ ago is to be pro^ 

nomced in thefirft vowel \ 

FROM ago^ egi, come the verbs which the 
grammarians call frequentative, a£litOy a5li- 
tavi. i have heard fome, and thefe not unlearned 
men, pronounce thefe as if the firlt vowel was 
fhort : and they give as a reafon that in the prin- 
cipal verb ago the firft vowel is fo pronounced. 
"Why then from the verbs edo and ungOy in which 
verbs the firft letter is pronounced Ihort, do we 
make the firft letter of their frequentatives efito 
and un£lito long ; and on the contrary we make the 
firft letter of diSiito^ which comes from dicoy fhort ? 
Are therefore a£lito and aSlitavi to be long ? 

Since frequentatives arealmoft without excep- 
tion pronounced, with refpeft to the firft vowel, 

* This is without doubt one of the chapters in Gellivis 
which cannot be fuppofed materially. to intereft the Englilh 
reader, but, with many other chapters, it is of ufe to prove 
that the Romans muft unqueflionably have had a mode^ and 
that a very delicate one, of varying the pronunciation of 
words, feme of which, to us, appear perfedly unequivocal. 
In fuch a word as a^ito, or unSlito, the firft vowel is obvioufly 
long by pofition, nor is it eafy to vary its pronunciation, fq 
that it might be imagined a fhort fyllable. 

Quando veteres dicunt fyllabam t^c. brevem quae pofitione 
fit longa, intelligi hoc debet de folo vocalis fono, non de 
fyllaba; fic prima in didi^o brevis,ut A. Gellius ait, lib. ix, 
f:ap. 6. quafi dicas etli dicatur deico, tamen ejus frequentati- 
yum non fonare dei^ito, fed di-Siito, — Voffius de Arte Gram- 
matical 1. ii. c. 12. See alfo what he fays^ 1. j. c. iz. aboat 
unilHoy aftito^ 8tc. * 

8 as 
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as the participles of the preterite of the verbs 
from which they are derived are pronounced, on 
the fame fyllable, as lego^ le£iusy leSlito ; fo ungOy 
tmSuSy unSlito ^JcrihOyJcripus^Jcrtptito ; moveoy mo- 
tuSy motito\ fendeoy penfus, penftio ; edo^ efusy eftto ; 
but we fay dko, diclus, diilito ; geroy gejiusy gejiito ; 
vetOy veSluSf veSiito^i rapio, raptusy raptitOy capioy 
captuSj captito j faciOy faSlus, faSlito. So alfo ac- 
tito is to be pronounced long in the firft fyllable, 
jJincc it coines from agOy aSus. 



Ctt^K^. 
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Chap. Vll. 

Of the change of leaDes ' on the olrve-tree on tbi 
Jhft day of winter and fummer. Of mufical 
brings founding at that time without being ftruck. 

• 

IT has been popularly written and believed^ 
that the leaves of olive-trees undergo a 
change on the firft day of the winter or fummer 
Iblftice I and that part of them which was beneath 
tod out of fight became uppermoft, vifible to 
the cyC) and expofed to the fun 5 which I myfel^ 
more than once^ being defirous to obferve> havd 
feen actually take place* 

' Change of leagues. I^^AKtrlions nlade in this unequivocal 
form mufl certainlj liave been the refult of fome obfervadon/ 
however erroneous. Of the fcience of botany therancients with- 
out doubt kne\¥ a great deal more than we are inclined toal-»' 
low ; but this remark of Gellius, with reiped to the olive* is 
unquellionably a m iflake. Some leaves, as for inftance thofe of 
the afpin and the poplar, which are! fubje^l to a conftant and 
tremulous motion, mighty from being in a greater degree af- 
fe<5led by the equino^al winds, djcceive the eye ; andtiiereare 
alfo other leaves, as thofe of the hyacinth, campanolay &c. 
which can perform their fundions in any fituation. But the 
dive is a ilurdy and inflexible plimt, and if the leaves w^rey 
by any operation, placed with the lower parts abovei the fibres 
muil be woimded, and the leaves die. Here is tkerefbrd 
fome greater miftake than my knowledge of the fubjeA witf 
enable me to explain^ 

Bui 
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But what is feid of mufical firings * is more 
uncommon and wonderful, which thing many 
other learned men, and in particular Suetonius 
Tranquillus, in his book of Ludicrous Hiftory, 
affirms, has been fufficiently proved, and indeed 
is unequivocally certain, that fome chords of mu- 
fical inftruments, on the day of the winter folftice, 
being ftruck with the fingers, others will found. 

^ Mufical ftrings,'\^f^Wi^ the ufual inaccuracy of the an- 
cients in matters of experiment, we have an eiFeft of mufical 
firings here mentioned as belonging to a particular feafon, 
which would doubtlefs have taken place ac any other time, 
though perhaps better in fome kinds of weather than in 
others. From the concife manner in which the faft is men- 
tioned^ it is rather doubtful what might be intended ; but 
as we know of no fympathetic founds except thofe produced 
by the vibration of firings in unifon, orodlave, to the firing 
which is flruck, we may conclude that this was what Sueto- 
niiis wrote of. As the inflruments of the ancients had no 
great compafs of notes, it probably was meant that a firing 
ilruck on one lyre would produce found in another ; which 
certainly is true, but this efFedl would have taken place at 
any part of the year, had it been tried. We cannot fuppofe 
^ny thing fo fubtle to be intended as the third founds of 
Rofliieu andTartini, the produdion of which depends upon 
holding out the founds of two notes at once, in a way that 
could not have been praftifed on the ancient Jides, This, 
however, or any other effeft we can conceive of fuch anature>. 
Ii^ould have happened in all feafons. 



Vol. Ill h 8 Ch^p. ^ 
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Chap. VIII. 

He who has much muft necejfarily want much.'-^ 
ihe opinion of Favorims the philojopher on this 
JuljeSi exprejfed with elegant brevity \ 

T is certainly true what wife men, fr6m 
their obfervation of die ufe of things, hav© 
faid, that he who has much muft want much> 

and 

* That this chapter contains a great moral truth* nobody 
will attempt to deny ; and a multitude of parages might be 
cited, both from Greek and Latin writers, to prove that the 
idea and exprciTion was proverbial. 

Gronovius thinks, and with great probability, that in thu 
place Favorinas alludes to the celebrated Lucullus, whofe 
enormous wealth was a frequent fubjed of admiration with 
the poets and writers of his time. 

Chlamycies, Lucullus, nt aiunt. 
Si poflbt centum fccn;:; prsebere rogatus. 
Qui poflum tot ait ; tamen et quaenam et quos habebo 
Mittam, poll paulo fcribit fibi millia quinque' 
EiTe domi Chlamydum, partern vel tolleret omne5. 

Pope, perhaps, in his imitation of Horace, has been Ic^ 
fuccefsful, with rcipeft to this brilliant paflage, than in other 
places ; he contents himfelf with faying. 

This weclth brave Timon glorioufiy confounds ; .' 
Afk'd for a groat, he gives a thoufand pounds. 

Perhaps in any other writer than Pope it would have been 
obiervcd, that the firfl line is far from perfpicuou$ ; for i 

jmay 
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and that great indigence arifes not firom great 
want, but great abundance. For many things 
are wanted to preferve the many things which you 
have. Whoever, therefore, having much, wifhes 
to take care, and fee before-hand that he may not 
want or be defeftive * in any thing, has need of 
tofs and not of gain, and muft have lefs that he 
may want lefs, I remember this fentinnent ut- 
tered by Favorinus, amidft the loudeft applaufes, 
and conveyed in thefe very few wbrds : 

*^ He who has ten tboufand or five thouIan4 
garments, muft inevit^ly want more. Wanting 
therefore fomething more than I poflfefs, if I 
take away from what I have, J may content my* 
felf with the remainder.** 

may he sdkei, what is laeant by Timon conlbtindifig hit 
wealjth ? The idea of Horace is very different, ^nd lucid a$ 
the light itfelf : he reprefents an individual as being fo exceeds- 
ingly rich, that he does not know the extent of his riches* 
The quotation from Favorinus, as it Hands in the edition 
pf Gronovius^ is not iatisfadtory. But all difficulty feem^ 
immediately to be removed^ if inftead of «i( y»f i^n w^ 
/eafi «!ij y*af t^* 



Tot. n, M tiui^^ 
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Chap. IX. 

Manner of transferring Greek fentiments into Latim 
compofttions. — Of thofe verfes of Homer which, 
yirgil has been thought to have imitated well 
and elegantly y or the contrary. 

WHEN elegant fentiments are to be imi- 
tated and tranflated frpm Greek poemsj^ 
we are not, it is faid, always to endeavour to 
place every word' according to the order in 
which they originally ftandj for many things 
lofe their beauty when, in a tranflation, they are 
diftorted as it were by unnatural violence. Vir- 
gil has therefore demonftrated both fkill and 

' To place e<very over//.]*- A fimilar fentiment is expreiTed 
by Lord Bolingbroke, in his Letters on Hiftory, which I 
have before had occafion to quote. To tranflate fcfrvilcly 
into modern language an ancient author, phrafe by phrafe, 
and word by word, is prepofterous, &c. 

From an ingenious publication, entitled. An Eflay on the 
Principles of Tranflation, I extra^ the following account 
of a perfcdi tranilation: " I would therefore," fays this wri- 
ter, " defcribe a good tranflation to be that in which the 
merit of the original work is fo fcompletely transfufed into 
another language, as to be as diftindly apprehended, and as 
ftrongly felt, by a native of the country to which that lan- 
guage belongs, as it is by thofe who fpeak the language of 
the original work." 

judgment. 
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judgment, when, defiring to transfer paflkges from 
Homer, Hefiod, ApoUohius, Parthenius, Calli^ 
machus, or Theocritus, he has omitted fbme 
things, and borrowed others. Thus, when very 
lately at lable the Bucolics of Theocritus and 
Virgil were read together, we perceived that 
Virgil had omitted what in the Greek is indeed 
very delightful, but which neither can nor ought to 
be tranflated. But what he has fubftituted in 
place of what he omitted, is perhaps more agree- 
able and pertinent. 

BaXXo K»i (AOtXoitri rov cciiroXov a KXfoipi^rx* 
Tag aiyocg vapsXuura xai afv ri irtnr7r\)X\x^SiU 

Malo me Galatea petit, lafciva puella, 
Et fugit ad falices et fe cupit ante viderz. 

* Thefe lines of Theocritus are thus tranflated by Mr* 
Polwhele: 

Oft Clearifta pelts with apples crijp 
Her Twain, and in a whifper loves to li^. 

But this^is inadequate, and leaves out a material circunif 
ftance. The literal meaning is, Clearifta throws apples at 
the goat-herd as he drives bis goats along, whifpering fome- 
thing kind at the time. 
Virgil's lines are thus rendered by Dryden, 

My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies. 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. 
And wifhes to be feen before flie flies. 

A fimilar idea is beautifully exprefled by Horace— 

Nunc et latentes proditor intimp 
Gxatus puellae rifus ab angulo. 

Ma ^^ 
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Wc obfervcd alfo that in another paffage he had 
carefully omitted what in the Greek verfe is 
moft delightful — 

Tirvp ifjuv TO KxXov inpiXaiAivt, (iotrxs r»f ix^yxf ^ 
Kat nori tccv xp«i/av ayi TiTupc • xoct To¥ ivof^^ixp 
Tov .Ai(ivKov Kvxncovoi pvXoto'a'io jun ro KOfv^m 

How could he have expreffed ro xotXov TrtpiKafAtvi, 
which words indeed defy tranflation, but have a 
xertain native fweetncfs? This therefore he 
omitted, transferring the reft with much pleafan- 
try; except that what Theocritus calls fyop;^ay he 
calls caprum. According to Varro that in Latin is 
caper which has been caftrated,— 

Tityre, dum redeo^ brevis eft via, pafcc ca- 

pellas 
Et potum paftas age, Tityre, et inter agen- , 
. dum 
Occurfare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto. 

' The Greek lines of Theocrims are thv^ rendered by 
Mr. Polwhele. 

Tityrus, guide them to their wonted riU; 
Yet^ whether ilream or pai&urag^ be tiiy care. 
That Lybian ram with batting head beware. 

The correfpondent verfes in the ninth Eclogue of Virgil, 
Dryden thus o*anflates— 

Oh Tityrus, tend my herd> and fee themfed^ 
To morning paflures, evening waters led. 
And ware the Lybian ridgil's butting head, 

Hidgil is a word of rare occurrence. In another place 
Dryden ufes ridgling— it means a ram half caflrajted. Lord 
JLauderdale;^ in his verfion of Virgil, has the iame word. 

And 



1 
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And now ][ am on this fubjcdt of transferring 
paflages from one language to another, I remem- 
ber hearing from the fcholars of Valerius Pro- 
bus, a learned man, and very expert in compre- 
hending, and properly eftimating the writings of 
the ancients, that he was ufed to fay, that Virgil 
had in no inftance imitated Homer with lefs fuc- 
cefs than in thefe charming verfes, in which Ho- 
mer defcribes Nauficaa : 

H xoeraTnvyiTOv TrspifATiXiroVf n Ep\jf4,»y9o9 
TfptrojMEVfi liOLirpoivi noti uiinnq eXo^oitriy 
T» fs 9' »iJLOi vv/AfoUi xapM A(o; ouyioyoio 
AypopofAOi vou^acif ytyn6s fi rt fptyxAifirtS 
Hccvacau i^ Minp iyt xapfi i;^«» ijJ'f /WrfTw^ra. 
Fnx i* apiyvarn inXtmi xosA^i it n Tratrxi, 

Qualis 

♦ I ufe Pope's tranflation of thefe lines from Homer : 

As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves. 
Or wide Taygctus refbunding groves, 
A filver train the huntrefs queen furrounds. 
Her rattling quiver from her ihoulder founds ; 
Fierce in the fport, along the mountain's brow 
They bay the boar, or chafe the bounding roe ; 
High o'er the lawn, with more majeftic pace. 
Above the nymphs Ihe treads with ftately grace ; 
* Diftinguilh'd excellence the goddefs proves. 
Exults Latona as the virgin moves : 
With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain. 
And (hone tranfcendent b'er the beauteous train. 

M 3 Thefe, 
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Qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per juga CyntJii 
Exercec Diana chores : quam miUe fecutae 
Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreadesj^ ilia 
pharctram 

Thefc of Virgil are thus rendered by Dryden— 

Sach on Eurotas banks, or Cynthus height, 
Diana feems, and fo fhe charms the fight. 
When in the dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads, 
Kno\yn by her quiver and her lofty mein. 
She walks majeilic, and (he looks their queen« 

It may not be improper to infert here the anfwer of Sca- 
liger to this criticifm of Gellius, which, however, will not 
fatisfy every reader. I tranfcribe the note from Pope's own 
edition of his Homer. 

Scaliger obferves, that the perfonsj not the places, ar© 
intended to he reprefented by both poets; otherwife Homer 
liimfelf is blameable, for Nauficaa is not fporting ^ ^ 
mountain, but a plain, and has neither bow nor quiver, like 
Diana. Neither is there any weight in the objedion con-* 
Cerning the gravity of the gait of Dido, for neither is Nau- 
^caa defcribed in the adl of hunting, but dancing. And as 
for the vjord pertentant, it is a metaphor taken from muficians 
^nd mufical inftruments, it denotes a ftrong degree of joy. 
Per bears ^n intenfive fenfe, and takes in the perfedion of 
joy. As tp the quiver, it was an enfign of the goddefs, as 
*pytffTo|o? was of Apollo, and is applied to her upon all oc- 
cafions indiiFerently, not only by Virgil but more frequent^ 
ly by Homer. Laftly, ^ gia ^«, &c. is fuperfluous, for 'the joy 
of Latona complects the whole } and Homer ha9 already 

faid, yiyn^i ^f, &C. 

Upon which Pope ^marks, that there is ftiU a greater 
correfpondence to the fubjeft intended to be illuflrated in 
Homer than in Virgil, which indeed feems fufficiently ob* 
Vious,#ithout adding any thin^ further on th^ A^bjedt. 
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Fert humeroy gradienfque deas fupercminct 

Latonae taciturn pertentant gaudia pedtus. 

They T)bIcrVtd, firft, that it appeared to Pro- 
bus, that in Homer the virgin Nauficaa, fporting 
among her fellow nymphs in a folitary place, is 
properly artd confiftently compared with Diana 
hunting on the fummit^ of the mountains among 
the rural goddeffes : but Virgil has been by no 
means confiftent j for as Dido is in the midft of a 
city, walking among the Tyrian princes, with a 
ferious gait and gefture, as he himfelf fays, fuper- 
intending the labours of her people and her fu- 
ture empire, he can from thence take no fimilitiide 
adapted to the fports and huntings of Diana. 
Homer afterwards ingenioufly and diredlly places 
the pleafures and purfuits of Diana in hunting. 
But Virgil, not having faid any thing concerning 
the hunting of the goddefs, only makes her carry 
her quiver on her fhoulder as a fatigue and a bur- 
den. And they added, that Probus particularly 
exprefled his furprize at Virgil's doing this, be- 
caufe the Diana of Homer enjoys a real and un- 
afFefted delight, and one which entered deeply 
into the very receffes of her foulj for what elfe 
can mean ytyn^B it n fptvu A»jt« ? which Virgil 
defiring to imitate, has reprefented a flupid, tri- 
fling, precarious pleafure, afFefting only the fur- 
face of the heart ; for he could no otherwife un- 
derftand the term, pertentant. Befides all this, 
r M4 Virgil 
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Virgil appears to have omitted the flower of the 
paflage^ having taken no notice of this verfe. of 
Homer— 

Since no greater or more expreltivc praife ot 
beauty could poflibly be introduced, than that 
(he alone excelled where all were &ir ; (be alone 
was eaiily diftinguiihed from the reft 



CflAPi 
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C H A P; X. 

Thai Ahnaus Cornutus has injured^ hy an unjuji and 
odious calumny i thoje lines of Virgil wherein he^ 
with modefi referve^ /peaks of the matrimonial in^ 
tercourje betwixt Venus and Vulcan. 

AN N I A N U S the poet, and many others 
alfo of fimilar purfuits in literature, have 
commended with great and repeated praife the 
verfes of Virgil, in which he defcribes the con- 
jugal union of Vulcan and Venus. Having to 
reprefent what the laws of nature require to be 
concealed, he involved it in a modeft application 
of words; He fays thus — 

Ea verba locutus ' 



Optatos dedit amplexus : placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infufus gremio per membra foporem. 

Thejr 

* Ea iferba, ^f.] — Thus rendered by Dryden— , 

Trembling he fpoke, and, eager of her charms; 
He fnaich'd the willing goddefs to his arms; 
Till in her lap infus'd he lay, poll'efs'd 
Of full defire, atid funk to pleafiifg reft. 

Similar to the expreffioa in the original of conjugis infufus 
gremio^ is thatdn the fecond Georgic— 

Fcecandis imbribus aether 
Conjugis iff ^reHv:um' laetae defcendit, &c. 

Vol. II. M 5 Se<^ 
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They thought it lefs difficult, in defcribing a 
thing of this kind, to ufe wprds denronftratiilg ic 
by one or more fhort and fimple fign, as Homer 

has faid, irx^^BVinn^ ^uvnvy xu^ Xinr^oio dftr/Aov, and 

But no other perfon has reprefented this facred 
myftery of chafte enjoyment in fo many plain, yet 
not obfcene*, but pure and honeft terms. But 
Annaeus Cornutus, a man in other refpedts nei- 
ther unlearned, nor abfurd, in the fecond book 
which he wrote on the Figures of Speech, has 
violated the whole of this highly to be commend- 
ed modefty, by a prepofterous and odious exa- 
mination. For, having approved this kind of 
figure, and allowed the verfes to be compofed 
with fufficient circumfpedtion, he fays that he has 
ufed the word membra fomewhat indifcreetly. 

See a curious chapter in the Adverfaria of Gataker upon 
Xoyoi fftfjivoh where, among other things, he fays, ** Ita nee 
verba nuda claraque fermo patitur pudicus ubi fadi men* 
tionem erigit caufae jufta neceffitas." See alfo Plutarch de 
Praeceptis Conjug. The Annotations alfo of Quintus Ca- 
rolus on this chapter are worth confuUing. 

♦ * Not oh/cene.'l'-^lTi the original, verbis praetextatis, the 
origin of which is differently explained by learned men. 
The fame expreffion occurs in Suetonius. See the Life of 
Vefpafun. Erat enim dicacitatis plurima?, ct fic fcurrilis 
?.c fordidx, ut ne praetextaiis quidem verbis abftineret. 

7 Chap. 
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Chap. XL 

Of Valerius CorvinuSy and why called Corvinus. « 

NO N E of our beft writers have fpoken diflfe- 
rently of M. Valerius, than diat he was 
called Corvinus from the aid given him in batUe 
by a raven. This really wonderful incident is thus 
related in the books of Annals 2 

*' A youth fo defcended * was, in the conllil- 
ftiip of L. Furius and Claudius Appius, made a 
military tribune. At this time large bodies of the 
Gauls had taken j>offeflion of the plains of Pomp» 
tinum ', and the forces were drawn out by the con- 
fuls, who were not without alarm at the power and 
number of the enemy. Then the leader of the 
Gauls, of vaft and giganric ftature, his arms glit* 
tcring with gold, advanced with a rapid ftep, and 

' This ftory of Corvuius is to be fouivd in Livy, and is 
aUb related by Valerius Maximus. 

* S9 de/cefiM.]'^The reader Will obferve that this is the 
continuance of a Hory. 

^ Pomptinutn,'\^'A& written varioufly, Pomdnus and Po* 
metinus. This place was^ in the time of Juvenal^ the re&n 
pf robbers. ' 

Interdum et ferro fuhitus grafOitor agit rcm» 

Armato quoties tuta cnflode tenentor* 

£t Pontina ^lui et GaUinaria {wiitt* t^,:^ 
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iK^ieldlng in kis hand a ipean Looking round him> 
with an air of haughtinefs and contempt, he chal- 
knged from the whole Roman army any one to 
come forth and encounter him. Then Valerius the 
tribune, the reft hefitating * from fear or fliame, 
firft demanding leave of the confuls to. engage 
this vain boafter, went forth with an undaunted 
yet modeft ftep to meet him.— They met, and, 
after a fliort paufe, commenced an attack j-r*biit 
here a divine interpofition was vifible. Sudden- 
ly a raven flew and refted on the helmet of the 
tribune, and thence began to attack the face 
and eyes of his opponent. It leaped upon him, 
and greatly haraffed him, tearing him with his 
claws, and obftru&ing his fight with his wbgs ; 
and having fatisficd his rage, flew back to the 
helmet of the tribune. Thus the tribune, in the 
fight of both armies, by the force of his own 
valour, and the aflliftance of the bird, conquered 

♦ The nft."] — Thus Homer dcfcribes the cffba of Heaor*e 
challenge on the Grecian army-^ 

The fierce defiance Greece aftoniih'd heard^ 
Bluih'd to refofe^ and to acccept it fear'd. 

Sttch^fo was the impreflion made by the challenge of Go' 
liath : " When Saul and all Ifrael heard thefe words of the 
Philiftine» they were diimayed and greatly afraid." 

When Argantes in Tafib challenges the nobles in the 
camp of Godfrey, they are reprefented as being indignant, 
but not afraid. 

The challenge gan he then at large expofe. 

With mighty threats, high terms, and glorious words. 

t)Tk every fide an angry murmur roie. 

the 
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and flew the daring leader of the enemy j and 
from this circumftance he obtained the cogno- 
men of Corvinus. This happened in the four 
hundred and fifth year from the building of the 
city* To this Corvinus the divine Auguftus 
ereAed a ftatue in his-own forum ^ upon the head 
of which ftatue is a raven, commemorating the 
incident and battle above defcribed/' 

' In his own /brum.] — ^The forum of Attguftasis redcon-* 
ed by Pliiiy among the moft magnificent ornaments of 
Rome, mi the time of Aaguilus there were but three 
forums at Rome» the Roman, Julian^ and that of Auguftus^ 
more were afterwards added. They muft have made a 
fplendid appearance^ for they were furrounded by porticoes* 
and adorned with marble columns and fiatues; 
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C»Ap. XIL 

Qf vmds 'which an ufed with two oppfiUfig^ 

nificatiom. ' 

AS the term fwmidolofus is applied both to 
him who fears, and to him who is feared; 
brvidiofus to him who envies, and to him who is 
envied i /ufpiciofus to him who fufpefts, and to 
bim who is fulpefted ; ambitiofus to him who fo- 
Bcits a vote, and to him whofe vote is folicited 5 
as gratiqfus to him who gives, and to him who 
receives thanks; laboriojus to him who labours, 
and to that which is laboured upon ; and as many 
other words of this kind may be applied 
both ways, fo infeftus is alfo ufed in an ambiguous 
fenfe: for he is called infejlus who offers injury to 
any one, and fo is he alfo over whom the injury 
is fufpended. But what I had aflerted before by 

* The circumftancc noticed in this chapter is perhaps 

common, to all langoages : in our own particularly, the word 

fearfuU correfponding to the Latin formMo/us, is ufed 

in both fenfes. We fay it is a fearfuU for it is a dreadful 

thing ; and we alfo fay of a timorous peribn that he is very 

' fearful. Shakfpeare (ays— 

And in a time* 
VlhitrL fearful wars point at me. 

We fay zfuj^icious perfm alfo for one likely to excite fct 
picion, as well as for one whofe difpoiition inclines him to 
feel iL 

CO 
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no means wants exapnples. So alio many call ati^ 
enemy or opponent mfeftum. But the other aft 
fertion is lefs known, and more obfcurtii f^ who 
ih general would apply the term Ptfejhif to hinu 
to whom another was infeftus (an enemy)? BviCi 
many of the ancient writers did this; and M« 
TuUius, in the oration which he wrote for Cn. 
Plancus, has thus ufed this word : 

'^ Dolebam Judices pt acerhe fcrebam fi hujus 
lalus ob eam ipfam caufam eflet infeftior quod i* 
meam falutem, atque vitam fua benivolentia prse-? 
fidb, cuftodiaque texiflet.-* 

We enquired therefore concernmg the origin 
and reafon of the word, and found it thus ex- 
plained by Nigidius : 

** Infeftum is fo called afeflinando % for he who 
prefles upon any one, and eagerly urges him, an4 
ihidies and makes hafte to injure him ; or, on 
the contrary, if any one's peril or ruin is eager- 
ly haftened, both are faid to be infeftus y from 
the urgency and imminence of the mifchief 
which is either about to be committed or tn* 

dured.'' 

If any one fhall wifh to fee an example for 

Jujpiciojus above-mentioned, or oi formidolofusy in 

the lefi common fcnfe, concerning the former 

* ^feftinando.l^^l queftion whether this derivation wDl 
fatisfy many readers. It is certainly far-fetched. Vof- 
fius would derive it immediately from feflus. The ety- 
mohigf here given by Nigidius is adopted by Nonius Mar« 
celloi, 

3 word 
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word he may find this paflage in M. Cato» ^^ de 
Re Fiona V 

*' Sed nifi qui palam corpore pecuniam quas« 
reret, aut fe lenoni locaviffet ct fi fabulojus ct Juf^ 
ficiqfus foiffet, vim in corpus libcrum non acquum 
ceniuere afFerri/* 

Here Cato ufes the "^oxAJufpictofus for ont/uf^ 
peStedy not for one who fulpefts. 

Salluft, in his Catiline, thus ufes formidolofus 
for one who is feared-^ 

** Igitur talibus viris non labos infolitus, non 
locus ullus afper aut arduus erat, non armatus 
ho&isformUolofusJ* 

; Thus alfo C Calvus, in his poems, ufes kio^ 
riofusy not in the common acceptation, for him 
who labours, but for that which is laboured upon» 
He fays-^ 

Durum rus fogis et lahorio/um* 
In the fame manner Laberius alfo, in his Sifters-^ 

QEcaftor multum fomniculofum^ 
And Cinna, in his poems— 

Somnicuhjim ut Popnus aipidem Piyllus* 
The words imtus and injuria alfo, with fbm^ 

> Rg F/tfTfia.]— 'It if fiuSciently known, that in the cere# 
monies obferved at Rome in honour of the goddefs FIdra, 
many obfcenities were pradjtifed ^ againfl thefe Cato wrote 
a book. Laftantius and Arnobius both of them reprobated 
with becoming feverity thefe feiHvals; and ind^ every 
thing was then pradifed ofFeniive to delipacy ^l^id good 
UDorals. Ond cajk this goddefs Floris. 
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bthers of this kind, may fb be applied both waysi 
for metus boftium is proper, both when enemies 
fear, and are feared. Therefore Sallufti in his firft 
hiftory, fays, metum Pompeii^ not that Pompey 
Was afraid, which is, the nniore common fenfc, but 
that he was feared. Thefe are Salluft's words : 
" Id bellum excitabat metus Pompeii viftoris 
Hiertipfaiem in regnum i'eftituentis/' Thus al- 
fo in another jilace,— " Poftquam reniofo mitu 
PUnico fimultates exercere vaciium fiiit." i 

We alfo apply itguria to thofe who fufFer, arid 
thofe who commit injury, examples of. which 
niay eafily be found. The following expreffion 
alfo in Virgil has this fimcf form of fignification, 
to be interpreted either way — 

Et Yulriere tardus tJlyfleir- 

fpeaking of the wound, not which Ulyffes had 
received, , but inflidted; 'Nejcius is alfo applied 
to him who is unknown, and to him who knows 
not. Only that qui nejcit is the more frequent 
acceptation of this word, quod mjcitur not fo* 
Ignarus may in like manner be applied both ways, 
and means not only he who is ignoranti but who 
is unknown. Plautus, in his Rudens, fays — 

Quse in locis nejciis nefcia fpe fumus* 
And Salluft— 

More I|umanae eupidinis ignara vifundi; 

Afid Virgil^— 

Ignarum Laorens habet ora Mimanta-^ 
.Voi. II. N Qiik^. 
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Chap. XIII. 

^ pajagefrom the Hiftory of Claudius ^adriga^ 
riusy where be dejcrthes the engagement of Man^ 
Uus 7'arquatusy a nolle youths and an enemy of 
Gaul, who gave a general challenge. 

/'TniTUS MANLIUS.was a perfon of 
^ JL high rank, and of the firft degree of nobi- 
lity; he afterwards received the cognomen of 
Torquatus. We have been informed that the 
caufe of this cognomen was^ chain, a golden 
Ipoil which he took away from an enemy whbm 
he flew, and'afcerwards wore. Who the cnemjr 
was, of how great and formidable ftature, how- 
audacious the challenge, and in what kind of 
battle they fought, Quintus Claudius, in his firft 
book of Annals, has.. described with much pwrity 
and elegance, aijd in the fimple and unadorned 
fweetnefs of ancient language. When Favorinus 
the philofopher read the paffage from this book, 
he ufed to fay that his mind w^S^affedted with- 
no lefs ferioys emotion, than if he had feen.the 
combatants engaged before him. — 1 have added 
the words of Claudius, in which this battle is 
defcribed : 
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** At this period a Gaul> entirely unprotc&ed, 
except with his fhield and two fwords % advanc^ 
- edj wearing a chain and bracelets : he was (u-^ 
perior to the reft in ftrength, in fize, in vigour^ 
and in courage. In the very height of the bacdc^ 
when both fides were fighting with the greateft 
ardour^ he made a motion with his hand * that 

the 

* Shield ami two /iA;ords,]'^Tht ihields of the Germans 
and Gauls were very large, their fwords very long and 
heavy. One of thefe fwords was probably a dagger. The 
l^arks, befides their fword, have commonly a dagger ftuck 
in their girdle. The moil fablime defcription of a hattle 
betwixt two warriors, is that of Milton, in his fixth bodc^ 
where Satan is repreiented as oppofed to Michael i'^ 

Who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conipicuous, that may life 
Human imagination to fuch height 
Of godlike power? for likeft gods they feem'd. 
Stood they or mov'd, in flature, motion, arrns^ 
Fit to decide thcr empire of great heaven. 
Now wa^d their fiery fwords, and in thQ air 
Made horrid circles; two broad funs their ihields 
Blaz'd oppoiite, while expedation ilood 
In horror: from each hand, with fpeed retir'd, 
Where.eril was thickeil light, th' angelic throng. 
And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion> Sec. &c. 

• Motion with his hatui.]'^lt is not eafy to conceive how, 
5n the clamour and tumult of a great battle, in which multi* 
^udci were engaged, this could be effected, mitaer defcribes 

N 2 ' Heaor 
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the battle fhould ceafe on both fides. A cef- 
fation enfued; immediately filence being obtsdned 
he cried with a loud voice, that if any one would 
fight with him, he was to come forth. On account 
of his ftature and ferocious appearance, nobody 
anfwercd. The Gaul then began to exprefs 
fcorn and contempt ^ A perfon named Man- 
iius, of illuftrious rank, was fuddenly ftruck with 
grief that fo great a difgrace* Ihould happen to 
his country, and that of fo numerous an army, 
no ^e ihould accept the challenge. He, I fay, 
on this advanced, nor would fufFer the Roman 
valour to be bafely contaminated by a Gaul; 
armed with the fhield of a foot foldier, and a 
Spanifh fsvord, he accordingly met him. This 
meeting on the bridge, in the prefence of both 
armies, infpired univerfal awe. Asl I before faid, 
they met in arms : the Gaul, according to the 
manner of his country, putting forth his ftiield, ad- 
vanced with a kind of fong *. Manliusi relying on 

Hedlor as fufpcnding the battle by a motion of his fpear> 
that is, with regard to his own troops,— 

The challenge Heftor heard with joy ; 
Then with his fpear reftrain'd the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midft athwart, and near the foe 
Advanced, with Heps majeftically flow. 

^ Contempt. 'I — See Chapter XL 

♦ With a fong,'] — I have defcribed, in my notes to He- 
rodotus, the different modes in which the ancients advanced 
to combat. The modern Gauls, it feems, affcft to ad- 
vance to battle with a fong ; and the Marfeillois hymn has 
been the fignal of many a fanguinary fcene. 

his . 
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his courage rather than (kill, ftruck fiiield to 
fhield, and difconcerted the polition of the Gaul. 
When the Gaul a fecond time endeavoured to 
place himfelf in a fimilar pofition, a fecond time 
Manlius Itruck fhield to fhield, and again oblig- 
ed the Gaul to fhift his ground. Thus placing him- 
felf as it were beneath the fword of theGaul,he flab- 
bed him in the breafl with his Spanifh blade. He 
then, by the force of his right fhoulder, continu- ' 
ed the blow, nor did he remit his effort till he 
had overthrown him, not fuffering the Gaul to 
have the opportunity of a flroke. When he 
had overcome him he cut off. his head ^, took 
his chab, and placed it, flained with blood, 
round his own neck j from which incident, both 
he and his defcendants bore the cognomen of 
Torquatus." From this Titus Manlius, whofe 
battle Quadrigarius has here defcribed, all fevere 
and imperious orders were c^ed Manlian ^ fince 

afterwards, 

• Cut off bis head,"] — It feems in a manner the natural 
impulfe of^-fierce and barbarous people to cut off the heads 
of their enemies, partly to fatisfy revenge, and partly to carry 
away as a trophy. This we accordingly find to have been 
done ; and hence, apiong the Indians of America, rofe the 
cuflom of fcalping. It was found ci^nbrou$ and inconve- 
nient to carry away a number of^ heads, for it mull have been 
a conllant impediment to flight, and indeed to activity. 
Convenience, therefore, fuggefted the idea of taking away 
only the fcalp, an operation wliich the Indians perform 
with extraordinary fkill and facility. 

• Manlian.] — Manliana imperia became a proverbial ^^ 
cxpreffion. The fadl her« alluded to is recorded in the ^ 

,N 3 ^^^^ 
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afterwards^ when he was conful in a war againft 
the Latins^ he commanded his foa to be behead-^ 
/tdj who being fcnt by him to rea)nnoitre> with 
ocxkrs not to fight, had killed an enemy who 
bad challenged him. y/ 

eighth book of Livy ; and the hi&orian* after reladng the 
iiory> m^kes.unobfervation which eqnaHy becomes i&n as 
a {Ailoibpher and a man of humanity. Tht .tjesjoph, fays 
he, was doubtlefs ialutary with regard to poibritoy, l>at at 
the period v/htn it was perpetrated it could not ^dl tomake 
the chandler x>f the conful odious. Valerius Maximus re* 
iates the fame anecdote, adding^ thaft when Manihn retired 
to Rdme, none c^ the young men wonld go ^o tatet him i 
Snfbeh detdbtion was he held by all the Roman 7ondi> who 
*««« th«»«T« gave him the «u«e of Impcriofi.^ p, [ 
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Chap. XIV. 

^e fame ^adrigarius afferts^ that hujus facics, 
in the genitrve cafe^ is proper and good Latin i 
with other oh/ervations on the dedenfions ofJimiUir 
words^ 

THE cxpreflion made ufe of by Quadriga- 
rius in the preceding chapter. Propter mag-^ 
niiu£nem atque immamtatem fades ^ I have taken 
pains to difcover in feme of our old writers, and 
I find that he has authority for it : for many of 
the ancients thus declmed/^/Vj, hac fades y hujus 
fades ^i which now, in grammatical propriety, is 
y/rittcn fadei. But I have, found fome corrupted 
books, in which fadd is ufed ; the word fades 
written before being obliterated. I remember 
alfo, that in the library of Tiburtus *, in this fame 
book of Quadrigarius, I have found both words 
\}{td, fades zndfadeL But fades was ufed in the 
text, and fadi, with a double /, written in the 
margin; and it appeared to us that this was en- 
tirely confident with ancient ufage. For as they 
faid hie dies and hujus dii, fo alfo from hac fames 

* T*rf//r/w/.]— See our author again. Book xix. c 5. where 
he fays this library was in the temple of Hercules. 

N 4 they 
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they ufe bujus fami. Q^ Ennius, in his fixteenth 
Annd, has ufed dies for dieii in this verfc : 

Poftremae longinqua dies confecerit a^tas. 

Caefellius alfo affirms, that in the oration which 
Cicero made for P. Seftius *, he wrote dies in- 
ftead of diei. After confiderable pains, and the 
careful examination of many old copies, I find it 
a6hially written as Caefellius affirms. Thefe are 
the words of M. TuUy : Equites vero daturos il^ 
lius dies boras. It is this fadt which induces me 
the more readily to give credit to thofe who have 
aflcrted, that they had fcen a manufcriptin Vir^ 
giPs own hand, in which it is thus written : 

Libra dies \ fomniqye pares ulji fccerit horas. 

That 

^ Sefitus.^'^In Cicero it is read Sextias; bat Seftius is 
found in many manoicripts. 

' Lihra dies, 5rc«] 

When Lil^ra has made the hoprs of the day and fleep equal« 
The note of Martyn at this paflage of Virgil is fo curious 
that I infert it here, 

*' Here Virgil exemplifies his precept relating to aftrpnomy. 
The time which he mentions for fowing barley> is from the 
autumnal equinox to the winter fplftice. This perhaps mqy 
feem ilrange to an Englifh reader ; it being pur cuflom to 
fow it in the.fpring. But it is certain^ that 'ya. warmer cli- 
mates they fow it at the latter end of the year; whence ic 
happens that their bsrley-haryeft is cpnfiderably fooner than 
their whea:-harveft. Thus we find, in the book of Exodus, 
that the flax and the barley were deflroycd by the hail, be- 
caufe the barley was in the ear and the flax )yas in feed; bup 
the wheat aud the ry^. efcaped, becaufe they were not yet 
come up.'* 

This 
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That is, Ubra diet Jomnique. But as in this paf? 
fege Virgil feems to have written dies ; &> there 
is no doubt> but that in this verfe lie h^ wrjtteq 
dii for difi : ' 

Munera, lastitiannque dii—* 

which thofe who are Icfs learned read det^ 
from a kind of dilguft arifing fronj want of ufe. 
Sp alfo by the ancients it was declined, dies^ diii 
as fame Si fami\ pemicieSi pemicii -, progenies, pro-- 
genii; * luxuries , luxurii; and acies, acii. M. Cato, 
in the oration which he made on the Carthagi- 
nian war, wrote thus : Pueri at que mtdieres extrm^ 
debantur fami cauja. Lucilius, in his fifteenth 
book, fays : Rugojum atquefami plenum. Sefenna, 
in his fixth book of Hiftories, has this expreflion: 
Romanos inferen^^ pernicii caufa venijfe. Pacuvius, 
\a his Paulus : 

Pater fupreme, npftra: progenii patris. 

Cn. Matius in his 2ift Iliad: 

Altera pars acii vitaflent flumlnis undas. 

The fame Matius, in his 23d book : 

. An mancatj(J)mV fimulachrum in muto filentum. 

C. Gr^icchus De legibus promulgatis, fays, Ealux^ 
firii caufa ahint inftitui. In the feme book, in 

This pafTage from Virgil is minutely imitated by Lucan: 

Tempus erat quo Libra pares examinat horas, 
Non uno plus sequa dies, nodlique rependit 
iiUX minor hybernse verni folatia damni. 

another 
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another place, Ncn eft ea luxuries ^ qua neceJfartB 
farentur vit^e cauja \ from which it appears, that 
• he has made lumrii the genitive cafe from luxu-- 
ries. Marcus TuUius alfo, in the oration where 
he defends Sex. Roicius, has written pemiciL 
The words are thefe : ^orum nibil pernicii caufa 
divino cfinjilio, fed vi ipfa et magnitudine rerum fac-- 
turn futamus. 

We muft prefume, therefore, that Quadrigarius 
wrote either faeies in the genitive cafe, or facii j 
' but I certainly cannot find facie in any ancient 
book. But in the dative cafe, they who fpoke 
with greateft purity did not lay faciei^ which is 
now in ufe, but facie. Lucilius in his Satires fays : 

Prlmum facie quod honeftatis accedit. 

The fame Lucilkis in his fcventh book : 

Qiii te diligat ^t^xis facieque tuae fc 
Fautorem oftendat, fore amicum poUiceatur. 

But there are neverthelefs many who, in both 
cafes, ufe facii. But C. Casfar, in his fecond book 
on Analogy, thought it fhould be written hujus 
die and hujus fpecie. I myfelf alfo, in the Jugurtha 
of Salluft, a book of great credit and refpcftable 
antiquity, find die in the genitive cafe. TJie words 
are thefe ^ Vix decima parte die reliqua. I cannot 
allow that the quibble is to be admittcd> of un- 
dcrftanding die as if it were ex die *. 

♦ Ex die,'] — That is, fuppofmg it to be an ablative cafe, 
goverived by a prepofition underftood, rather than a parti- 
cular mode of writing the genitive cafe. 

6 Chap. 
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Chap. XV, 

Of ihejpecies of cofttrwerfy which the Greeks caM 

DURING the fummer hoKdays '; being de* 
firous to retire from the heat of the city, I 
accompanied Antonius Julianus the rhetorician^ 
to Naples, There happened to be a young man 
t)f fortune, ftudying and exercifing himfclf with 
his preceptors, in order to plead caufes at Rome, 
and accomplifh himfelf in Latin eloquence : this 
peribn untreated Julianus to hear him declaim. 
Julianus accordingly went to hear him, and I at- 
tended him. The young man appeared; and, 

. ' Summer Jboluiayt.li'^Kovae, and what is ufaally termed 

1^ the Caxnpagna of Rome, has always been deemed unhealthy 
in the hotter months of fummer. For which xeafon the 
wealthier of the old Romans always at this feafon retired 
to their country villas. For this purpofe Naples was efleem- 
ed the moft agreeable retirement, though many Romans had 
country feats in Sicily. 

The time of receft froih bu£nefs in Rome, and particu- 
larly the bufinefs of the courts, was July and AugufL The 
&me cuftom of leaving Rome for Naples in fummer, ilill 
prevails; and is obferved by all who travel from motives 
either of health or curiofity. The falubrity of the air of 
Naples has been a theme of admiration and praife among 
poets and defcriptive writers, from the time of Auguflus to 
th^ prefent period. 



i 
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beginning an exordium with rather more arro- 
gance and prefumption than became his years, he 
demanded the fubjeft of controverly * to be pro- 
pofed. There was with us a follower of Julianus> 
an ingenious and accomplilhcd young man, who 
took offence that he fhould dare, in the prefence 
of Julianus, to rilque his reputation by the ex- 
treme peril of inconfidcrate fpeaking. By way of 
trial, dierefore, he propofed a cpntrovcrfy not 

* CvntroverfyJ] — Thefe declamatory exercifes, the gre^ 
and only excellence of which confifts in quirks and quibbles, 
incompatible with the dignity of genuine eloquence^ fill a 
whole volume of the works of Seneca. The fpecimen given 
in this chapter may perhaps be fufficient to fatiSfy the read- 
er; and it feems obvious enough, that the difcuffion of fuch 
queflions has an unavoidable tendency to pervert the public 
tafte, by fubftituting levity and impertinence in the. place pf 
real wit. Cicero and Quintilian have bgth of them reprp- 
bated, with becoming feverity, fuch idle and ufetefs disputa- 
tions ; and the introduction to Petronius Arbiter, at the 
fame time that it explains to how great a degree thefe vain 
declaimers abounded, fati?fa6lorily proves that there were 
not wanting thqfe of more refined taftc, who defpifed and 
avoided them. 

It appears, as well from this chapter as from various paf*- 
fages in the ancient writers, that theyoungnobility of Rome 
had preceptors to inftru6l then^ in declaiming on thefe con- 
troveriial queftions. Of thofe who attended the inftruAions 
of fuch mailers, Petronius fays, acutely enough, " Qui inter 
haec nutricentur non magis lapere polTunt quarti bene blere 
qui in culina habitant. Pace veftra liceat dixifTe primi om- 
nium eloquentlam perdidiflis. Levibus enim atque inanibus 
fonis ludibria qunedam excitando effeciftis, ut corpus orationis 
enervaretur ct cadcret." 

very 
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very confiftent, which the Greeks call airopo?; but 
which in Latin may not very improperly be 
termed inexplicabile. The controverfy Was this : 
** Suppofe feven judges try a prifoner — that judg- 
ment is to prevail which the greater number fhall 
determine — the feven judges prefided— two 
of them thought the prifoner fhould be banifhed; 
two of them that he Ihould be fined; the re- 
maining three, that he fhould be put to deaths 
Punifhment is demanded according to the deci- 
fion of the three, from which the prifoner ap- 
peals." 

The young man, asjpon as he heard this, with>^ 
out at all confidermg\^the matter, or waiting to 
know what elfe was to be propofed, began with 
wonderful rapidity to affert I know not what 
principles upon this queflion, and to pour out 
exprcffions, ijiftorted from their meaning, and a 
noify torrent \>i high-founding words. AH his 
companions, who were accuftomed to hear him, 
applauded him with noify clamour. Julianus all 
this while was in t;he greatcfl perplexity, blufh- 
ing with confufion. After he had gabbled out 
many thoufands of feijtences, we took our leave. 
His friends and acquaintance following Julianus, 
defired, to know his opinion. " Do not," he re- 
plied, ** enquire my opinion ; without controverfy \ 
this young man is eloquent." 



t 



Without cotttro*verj^,'\'^tis notpofliblc to transfufe into 
our language the entire fpirit of this pun. The young man 
had no opponent, but the nature of the CQntrovcrfy required 
aa opponent. The fi lends of the young man dc fired to ex- 
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tort Tome favourable expreifioxi from JuliaRiisy whofe ambi« 
guoos anfwer implied^ both that the declaimer had faid little 
to the purpofe, and with nobody to make him any re|>ly. 

No praife attends the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of onconteded fields* 



Chap. XVL' 

fbai Plhry the Elder y a fM^(fy no means wdeamed^ 
foas not aware of thitfaUacy of argument^ callei 
iy the Greeks avn^rfipv. 

Ir^LINY the Elder was thought the moft 
^7 learned man of his tinne. He left fomc 
books> which he ternned Studiojiy and which in- 
deed are by no means to be defpifed. In thele 
f)ooks he has introduced many things gratifying 
tz3L dit.tsftes of learned men. He relates a num- 
ber of fentimehts, which, in declamatory contro*^ 
vcrfies> he thinks urged with wit and fubtkty#. 

< This is in £i£l the famo fubje£b continued. A fimilar 
controverfy is agitated in a preceding chapter; where apor 
pil refnfes to pay^his mailer for inftruding him. Thefe^co!^« 
troverfies were alfo called vindicix, from <vindico, to claim. 
See Feftus de verborum fignificatione, at the word Vindicias. 
Vindiciae appellantur res es de quibus controverfia eSL 

The lofl book, called Studiofi, is mentioned with refped by 
Ac Younger Pliny. 

As 
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As this, for example, which he quotes from one. 
of thefe controverfies. " A brave man is to have 
the reward which he (blicits. One of this 'de- 
fcription demands the wife of another perfon, and 
receives hen He alfo whofe \?!fe this had been, 
being entitled to the fame claim as the former, 
demands his wife again j which is refufedi" 

The anfwer of this latter perfon demanding his- 
wife to be given him again, is in his opinion very 
elegant and plaufible: ** If the law is valid, reftore 
her ; if it is not valid, reftore her." But Pliny did 
not know that this fentiment, which to him appear- 
ed very acute, was liable to the defeft which the 
Greeks term Avntrr^ifov. It is a fallacy concealed 
under the falfe appearance of an argument. No- 
thing can be more eafily applied to contradidt it- 
felf J and it may be thus replied by the foraier per- 
fon, " If the law is valid, I will not reftore her; 
wd if it be not valid, I will not reftore hen" 



i 
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Whether we ought to Jay tcrtiunl, or tcrtio conjult 
and how Ctueus Pomfeyj when he was about to 
enroll his honours in the theatre which he confe* 
crated^ avoided^ ly the advice of Cicero, the doubt-- 
ful ujage of that word^ 

WHEN I was at Athens I fent letters to 
an intimate friend at Rome, in which I 
reminded him that I had now written to hinrt 
{tertium) a third time. He, in his anfwer, re- 
quefted that I would explain to him the reafort 
why I wrote tertium and not tertio. He added a 
requcft in the fame letter, that I would give him 
my opinion, whether we ought to fay, " Such an 
one was made conful tertium et quartum, or term 
tio et quarto.*^ For he had heard a learned man; 
at Rome ufe the latter term, and not the former ^ 

Moreover^ 

* The former, 1 Mr. Bofwell, in his Life of Dr. Johnfoxv 
informs us, that his learned friend never ufed the phrafes 

' thf 
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Mot^overi that Cajlius * in the beginning af his 
book, arid Quintus Claudius^ in his eleventh 
chapter, had written, that Caius Marius. was cre- 
ated conful (feptimb) a feventh timei" To this 
I replied only in the words of Mal-cns Varro 
(a man of more learning, in my opinion, thart 
Cadius and Claudius united) by which words 
each fubjeft he wrote to me upon, was deter- 
mined- For Varro has clearly enough ftiewn 
what ought to be ufed ; nor did I choofe to be 
engaged at a diftance in a dilpute with a perfon 
who had the reputation of being learned. 

The words of Marcus Varro, in his fifth book 
of Rudiments, are tliefe: " It is one thing to 
become prsetor quartby and another quartum* 
^arth marks the fituation, quartum the time* 
Ennius has therefore, with propriety, written, 

" Quintus pater, quartum ^fit confoL" - 

And Pompey, becaufe in the theatre he would 
not ufc either the term tertinm or tertibj has cau- 

* the former,' and ' the latter,* from aft idea that they fre- 
quently occafioned obfcurity. They neverthelefs are ufed 
by oar befl original writers ; and perhaps in a tranflation it 
would not only be difficult, but fometimes impoflible^ to ^void 
them. 

• delius.l Caelius Antipater, the hiftorian; he wrote aa 
account of the Punic war, and is mentioned by Cicero with 
reQ>ed ; not, as Gronovius informs us, in the trad de Ora<« 
tore, but in the 26th chapter of the Brutus, or de Claris 
Oratoribus. Ifi this place Cicero commends his perfpicuity, 
calls him a good lawyer^ and informs us that he inftru^ed 
L. CrafTus. 

Vot. II. O tiouay 
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tioufly omitted the concluding letters. WBat 
Varro has briefly and obfcurely hinted at con- 
cerning Pompcy, Tiro Tullius, the freednian of 
Cicero, in one of his letters, has more fully men- 
tioned in this manner : " When Pompey,'* fays 
he> " was about to confecrate the temple of Vic- 
tory, the entrance to which was to fcrve -as a 
theatre \ and to enroll in it,' as in the theatre^ his 
name and tides, it was a fubje£t of .debate, whe*^ 
ther it fliould be written conful tertid or t€rlium 
Which Pompey, with anxious enquiry, referred 
to the moil eminendy learned men of the ftatc : 

' Serve ae a theatir*] This is at firft fight a per{Jexing 
paf&ge ; and it feems almoft impoflible to reconcile with the 
corred tafte and real magnificence of the Romans in the 
time of Pompey, the confounding a theatre and a temple in 
onfi edifice. The fa6l, however, undoubtedly was fo ; and 
Pompey, \vhatever were his motives, ereded a temple^ the 
afcent to which formed the feats of a theatre, the area of 
which was probably fo circamftanced and enclofed, as to 
form one c<mfiftelit \)vhole. The writers who mentibn thi^ 
~)>uilding, feem at variance one with another, fome aiTert- 
ing that it was dedicated to the goddefs Vidory, otJiers 
faying it was dedicated to Venus. The troth is, as may bfe 
eafily collefted from comparing what is faid by Dion with 
what Plutarch relates in his Life of Pompey, that it was de- 
dicated to Venus Vidrix, See Donatus de Urbe Roma, 1. 3. 
p. 196. 

This unt^fual epithet of Vi&ix applied to Venus> is thut 
explained bVf Varro. Venus is fo called, fiiys he, non quod 
vincere veHt, not from her wifli to conquer, fed quod vin- 
cire et vinciri ipfa velit, but becaufe fhe wifhes^-^to bind 
others and be bound herfelf. Se^ alfo Larcker fur Yenu^ 
p. 91. 

2 when 
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when they were of different opinions, and feme 
propofcd tertiiimy others tertiby Pompey re- 
quelled of Cicero to give orders that it fhould be 
writteA according to his opinion. But Cicero, 
fearing to fit in judgment on men of approved 
learning, left, tiy ccnforing their opmion?, he 
might be thought to cenfure t{ie men themfelvesj^ 
advifed Pompey to ufe neither tertium nor tertui^ 
bqt to write it tert. conclu4ing at the fccond / 1 
fo th^t, though the word was incomplete, the 
fa6t was tpld, and the ambiguous ifirfagc of a word 
ayoided. But it is not now written in the fame 
theatre, as Varro and Tiro have defcribed ; for 
ibme years after, when a part of it which had 
fallen down was repaired, the number of the 
third confulate was not diftinguifhed as formerly 
by the firft letters /,#,r,/; but by three fmall 
lines I U'' In the 4th Origin of Marcus Cato, wc 
are told, ** The Carthaginians broke thefr treaty 
(Jextiim) a fixth time ; wliich word implies, that 
they had afted treacheroufly five times before, 
and now did fo a fixth time* The Greeks alfo, 
in diftinguifhing numbers of this fort, fay, rptToir 
>ca* Tf raj Toj^ i which anfwers to the Latin tertium 
jtnd ^Mrtiim* 
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Chap. II. 

Ul^fat Artftotle has recorded of the number of chiU 
dren produced at one birth \ 

THE philofophcr Ariftotle has recorded, 
that a woman in Egypt produced at one 
birth five childfen; the utmoft limit, as he faid, 

of 

For the following note I am indebted to a medical friend^ 
of particular eminence and (kill in his profeflion. 
%^ There feems no reafon, from the ftrufture of the humaa 
uterus^ to limit the nimiber of foetufes with which a woman 
may become pregnant. Bat we know from experience, that 
it is not very conmion to have more than one at a birth. 
Dr. Garthfhore, by comparing ^ number of regiflers, found 
the proportion of twins to be as one to eighty of (ingle chil- 
dren. When twins are produced, they art generally weakly, 
and reared with difficulty. Triplets are of much lefs fre- 
quent occurrence, not oftener perhaps than once in twenty 
thoufand births, andone or two of them commonly either bom 
dead, or much more diminutive and weak than the third. 
Four children at a birth is fo very rare, that there is no cal- 
culating the proportion, probably it does not happen oftener 
than once in four or five hundred thoufand births; a greater 
number is flill lefs frequent, and the chance of their being 
at the full time, or of their being all born alive, proportion- 
ably lefs ; the uterus feeming fcarce capable of fnch a de- 
gree of diftention as to permit more than two or three chil- 
dren to attain to maturity ; whence it ufually happens* that 
one or two of the mod: vigorous and thriving children, by 

'preiCag 
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of human parturition : nor was it ever knowa 
that more than that number were born together ; 
and this number, lays he, is very unufual. But 
in the reign of Auguftus, the hiftorians of thofe 
times relate, that a female fervant of Csefar Au- 

preffing upon the others, dcftroys them while very young 
and feeble. The inflances therefore mentioned in this chap* 
ter are rare and uncommon. But we have fome iimilar ex- 
amples in this country. In the Gentleman^s Magazine for 
November 1736, there is an account of a woman in a milk- 
cellar in the Strand, who was delivered of three boys and 
one girl, but it ii not faid whether they were living or dead* 
Jn the fame repoiitory, there is aiv account of a woman in 
Somerfetihire, who was delivered, in March 1739, of ^^^^ 
fons and one daughter, who were all chriflened, and feemed ' 
healthy children. Among the writers of medical obferva- 
tions, inflances of much more numerous births are frequent ; 
but there is generally fo much fable mixed with thtir accounts, 
that little credit can be given them." Ambrofe Parr, after 
quoting feveral ilories of women who had been delivered of 
five, feven, twelve, and one of fifteen fcetufes, fays, ** Lady 
Maldemeure, in the parifh of Sceaux near Ch'amberry, wa!V» 
delivered of fix children at one birth, one of which fucceeds 
to the title of Maldemepre, and is flill living.** As this 
;iccount was publifhed in the country where the family re- 
fided, and in the life-time of the young lord, it may, I ihould 
fuppofe, be depended upon as a fa6t. Dr. Garthfhore re- 
ceived an. account from Mr. iiull, furgeon at Blackbourne 
in Lancafhire, of a woman who mifcarried of five children, 
in April 1786, in the fifth month of her pregnancy; two of 
them only were born alive. They were ient to the Royal 
Society ; and are preferved in the mufeum of the late Mr. 
John Hunter. The account, with fome ingenious obferva- 
tions on the fubjedl of numerous births, is publifhed in the 
Tranfadtions of the Society for that year. ^^ 

O 3 ^^N^'^^ 
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guftus, in the province of Laurcntum, brought 
forth five children i that they lived a few days, 
•;aind that the mother died not Jong after flie ha4 
been delivered; that a monument of the faft was 
etcdted by the command of Auguftus in the Via"^ 
J^urentinaj and that the number of children flip 
produced (which wq have motioned) was 4Q« 
upon it. 

> 'ilie road leading to La^reiitun^v 
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Chap. III. 

Jin examination of certain celehrated pajfages^ and 
a c$mparifon made between the orations of C 
Gracchus^ M. Cicero^ and M. Cato. 

GAIUS GRACCHUS is held to have been 
a powerful and flrenuous orator. No one 
difputcs it. But how is it to be borne, that in 
the eyes of fonrie he appears more dignified, more 
ipirited, more copious than Marcus TuUius ' ? 
Now I was reading lately a Ipeech of Gracchus 
upon the promulgation of laws, in which, with alT 
the indignation he is matter of^ he complains that 
Marcus Marius, and other perfons of diftinftion 
from the municipal towns of Italy, were injuri- 
oufly whipped with rods * by the magiftrates of 

* the 

■ Than Marqis TuIIii^s.] — It is certaiiv that Hortenfius 
was a very powerful rivad to Cicero, and divided with him 
the palm of eloquence. This perhaps is the only paiTage in 
any ancient writer which even fuppofes him to have had any 
other competitor. The parallel betwixt Deriiofthenes and 
Cicero, as drawn by Plutarch, is known to every one. 

• fflth r^///.]— -The perfon of a Roman citizen was in a 
* manner facred ; of which we have a remarkable example in 
the hiftory of St. Paul. See A6ls, chap. xxii. ver. 25. 

** And as they bound him with thongs, Paul faid unto the 
centurion that ftoodl)y. Is it lawful for you to fcourgc a man 
that is a Romany and uncondemned{ 

4 « Whsa 
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fhe Roman people. His words upon this fob* 
je6b are thefc ; *^ The conful lately e^me tQ Thea-r 
num ' Sidicinum; he faid his wife wiftied to bathe 
in the men's bath- MarGU3 NJarius confided i| 
to the care of the quaeftor of Sidicinum, that 
they who were bathing Ihould be fent away, 
The wife tells her hufband that the baths were, 
not given up to her foon enough, nor were they 
fufiiciently clean. Immediately a poft was fixe4 
down in the market-plape, and Marcus Mariusj 
the mpft illuftrious man pf his city^ was led to it^ 
his garments were ftripped off, and hp was beaten 
vrith rods. \Vhen the inhabitants of Cales heard 
fhis, they pafled a decree, that no one fhoul4 
prefurpe to bathe when the Roman magiftrates 
Hvere there. At Ferentum alfo, our praetor, for a 
reafon of the fame fort, ordered the quaeftors to 
be feized. One threw himfelf from the wall, the 
other was taken and fcourged/'— In a matter f^ 
atfocious, in fo lamentable and diftrefling a proof 
pf public injuftice, what has he faid^ either foil ox 

f WJien the centiiripn heard that, l^e ^ent and told the 
phief captain, faying, T^^^ H^^4 ^^^ thou doeft, for this 
man is a iRoman/' 

A particular la^, called the Lex Pprpia, ordained that ng 
one fhould fcpurge a Roman citizen. See Livy, 1. x. c. g. 
f Porcia jamen lex fola pro tergo civium lata yidetur : qpod 
grayi poena ii qi|is yerberailet necaffetye ciyem Romanum 
fanxit." 

f Theanfim,]'TT^is place is now called Tiano, and is in 
ihp y^P^ty of Naples: its adjund, Sidicinum, now, ac- 
f qrding to D'Anville, Sezza^i was from ihe ancient ii^habi- 
tants named Sedecini. 
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fplendld, or Co as to excite teat-s or commiferation ? 
What has he ^oken expreflive of exuberant in^ 
idignation, or in a Ipirit of folemn and ftriking re-» 
monftrance ? There is iftdeed a brevity, and terfe- 
nefs, and ornament in his fpeech, fuch as wc 
ufually find in the elegant wit of the ftage. In 
another place, likewife, Gracchus Ipeaks thus: 
^' One exannple I will fhew' you of the licen- 
tioufneis and intemperance of our young men. 
Within thefe few years a young man was lent 
from Afia as an ambaffador, who had not yet 
been in any magifterial office. He was carried 
upon a Utter, when a herdfman from the peafan- 
try of Venufium met him, and, not knowing 
wh^t they were carrying, afked in joke whether 
they were bearing a dead body ♦ ? Having heard 
this, he ordered the litter to be fet down, and 
the nnan to be beaten with the ropes * by which 

the 

♦ Bearing 4 ^W^^'.]— The original fays^ Is in ledica 
fcrebatur. It was the office of the ilaves, who were deno^ 
minated Servi Le6licarii> to carry out the dead at fune« 
fals, 

' With ro/f/.]-r-rStruppis. This was an arbitrary and tyr 
rannical abufe ; but the ancient Ro^lans certainly treated their 
own proper flaves with a cruelty which nothing could poffibly 
cxcufe or juftify. Their power over them extended even to 
Jife and death ; it was not till the time of -Conftantine that 
this barbarous privilege was taken from mailers. See Gibbon, 
vol. i. p. 6^. " The progrefs of manners was accelerated by 
the virtue or policy of the emperors, and by the edidls of 
Hadrian and the Antonines, the protedion of the laws was 
fxtei44c4 '9 ^^ ^P^ abje£l part of mankind. The jurif- 
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the. litter was fattened, till he died.'* — Now this 
Ipeech of his, upon fo violent and cruel an out- 
rage, differs nothing at all from the ftyle of com- 
mon converfation. But wheh, in a fimilar caufe, 
in which Marcus TuUius Was engaged, fomc 
innocent Roman citizens are fcourged with rods, 
contrary to law, or put to death, what then is 
his mode of exciting pity ? what is his fympa- 
thy ? what is his ftrong reprefcntation of t^ic 
fad before our eyes ? how dees the current of 
his indignation and bitternefe rage and fwell? 
Truly when I read thefe things in Cicero, a cer- 
tain image of him, the. very found of his words, 
his invocaticMis, his lamentations, take pofiefliOA 
of my foul — as, for inftancc, where he fays of 
Vcrres, what (all I recoiled at prefent) I have put 
down as my memory fupplied: " He himfelf, 
f-aging with vice and fury, came into the forum i 
his eyes glared, and cruelty might be traced in 
every feature of his countenance. All looked 
ivith expcdation, to fee what ad of villainy he 
would perpetrate i when on a fudden he orders a 
man to be brought out, to be (tripped naked, in 
the middle of the forum, to be tied up, and the 
rods tp be prepared." By Hercules, thefe word$ 
alone — " fo be bf ought out, to be ftripped, and 

diftion of life and death over the flaves, a powf r long exer- 
cifed, and often abufed, was taken out of private hands, and 
referved to the magiibates alone.'* 

The original is ftruppi*, but it ought to be fiupfii, from 
ihe Greek aivvvMti which figniiies hemp, 

tied 
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tied up/' are of fuch terror-ftriking and horrible * 
import, that you feem not merely to hear what 
was done> related, but abfolutely to fee it per- 
petrated. But our Gracchus, not in the (pirit 
of one lamenting and complaining, but like a 
common retailer of a (lory, is content with fay- 
ing, *' A poft was fixed ^ down in the market- 
place, his cloaths were ftripped off, he was bea*- 
ten with rods." But how glorioufly does Mar- 
cus Cicero Ipeak, when in the foil reprefentation 
of A fad, he fays, not ^* a Roman citizen was 
fcourged,** but *^ a Roman citia^en was in the aft 
of being fcourged with rods m the middle of the 
fbrum ^t MefTana ^, when, amidft the anguifh of 
his mind, and the repetidon of the bk)ws, not a 
groan efcaped him, nor was a word obfenred to 
proceed from the wretched man, but thefc, * I 
fim a cidzen of Rome/ By thus calling to mind 
his country, he trufted he might defy ^ their 

^ fTas JixfdJ] — Palas deAituttts, placed down. See aUp 
7ibullus^ L. ;. £. |. II. 

Nam veneror feu ftipes ha^xt de/ertus in agris. / 

Where defertus means planted down. 

The form of |he fentence, when any one \^ to be fcourged^ 
was this : 

I liilor colliga n^nus deliga ad palum. 

^ MeJfana.^rr^^TOiy formerly called Zancle. It is too 
well known to be here defcribed ; but the reader will find a 
inoft agreeable account of its modern condition inBrydone's 
tour through Sicily and Malta. 
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ftripes, and proteft his body from torture/' 
Violently too, and with energy and ardour, does 
he excite compaflion in the Roman citizens, and 
deteftation againft Verrcs, when he fays, ** Oh 
the beloved name of liberty ! Oh that right of 
our city, fo peculiarly excellent ! Oh the Por- 
tian and Sempronian laws! Oh the tribunary 
authority, grievoufly wanted, and once allowed 
to the Roman people! Have they all then at 
length fallen to this, that in a Roman province, 
in a town of our allies, in the public forum> a 
Roman citizen fhould be tied up, and fcourged 
iwith rods, by him who, from the kindnefs of 
the Roman people, derived the enfigns of his 
authority ? What ! when flames, when hot irons, 
and other inftruments pf torture, were applied, 
though the bitter lamentations of the man, though 
=his piteous tone of voice did not foften thee, 
wert thou unmoved alfo by the tears, by th^ 
repeated groans, of the Roman citizens who 
ftood round ?" Vehemently indeed, with folem- 
nity, with copioufnefs, and propriety, did Mar- 
cus TuUius compaffionate thefe events. But if 
there be any one of fo unpolifhed, fo barbaroqs 
an ear, that this fplendour, this fweetnefs of 
fpeech, this harmonious pofition of words, gives 
him but little pleafure j or if he prefers the for- 
mer becaufe, being fliort, without cultivation, 
and v(^ithout labour, they poflefs a certain na- 
tive grace, and becaufe there appears in them a 

certain 
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certain fhade and colour of dark^ antiquity i let 
him examine, if he has any judgment, a fpecc h 
of Marcus Cato in a fimilar caufe, a man of re- 
moter antiquity, to whofe force and copioufnefs 
Gracchus never alpired. He will find, I think, 
that Cato was not content with the eloquence of 
his owft time, but that he attempted to cfFed: 
that which Cicero afterwards accomplilhed. For 
in that book which is entitled, ** De Falfis Pug- 
nis,'* he thus complained of Quintus Thermus,— - 
he faid " that his provifions had been ill taken care 
of by the decemviri; he ordered their garments 
to be ftripped off, and themfelves to be beaten 
with rods. The Brutiani fcourged the Decem- 
viri, and the eyes of many men beheld the fadt. 
Who can^ fupport this infult, this aft of tyranny, 
this flavery ? No king had dared to do this j 
and do you, wh(i are men of honour, allow thefc 
things to be done towards honourable men, who 
^ are fprung from honourable parents ? Where 
are the bonds of fociety ? where the faith of our 
anceftors ? that you have dared to perpetrate 
tbefe pointed injuries, tortures, blows, ftripes, 
and pains, and butcheries, upon thofe whom, to 
our difgrace and infult, your own countrymen 
beheld, with many others? But how great grief^ 
how many groans, how many tears, how much 

• Dark antiquity,']'^Yov opaca 'vetujiatis fome would here 
read opka 'vetuftaiis. See Mifcel. Obferv. in Audlores Ve- 
teres et Rccentes, Vol. IV. p. 437. That is rude or rnilic 
antiquity, but the alteration feenis of no material importance. 

lamentation^ 
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kmentation, have I heard ! Slaves do not eafily 
brook injuries ; but what fpirit do you think they 
poflefs, and ever while they live will poflefs, who 
are of illuftrious defcent, and diftinguifhed vir- 
tue ?" When Cato faid the " Brutiani fcourged 
them/' left any one (hould enquire concerning 
the Brutiani, this is the meaning of the paflage,: 
When Hannibal the Carthaginian was with his 
army in Italy, and had fought fomc battle againft 
the Romans, the Brudi ^ were the firft inhabi- 
tants of Italy who revolted to Hannibal. The 
Romans, oflfended at this, after Hannibal left 
Italy, and the Carthaginians were overthrown, 
called this people by the ignominious diftindion 
of the Brufii, neither employing them as foldiers, 
nor confidering them as allies, but they com- 
manded them to obey and wait upon the magif- 
trates who went into the provinces, and to ferve 
them as (laves. They accordingly went about 

ty • i&rz^/>'.]-^When Hannibal invaded Italy, many of the 
Italian ftates revolted from the Romans, and united them- 
felves with the Carthaginians. V/hen Carthage was finally 
fubdued, many of thefe ftates returned to their allegiance to 
Rome, and many were fubdued by arms. Thefe latter were 
treated witli great feverity, and reduced almoft to a ftate of 
fcrvitude, fome of them, like the Gibeonites of old, being 
little better than hewers of v/ood and drawers of water. 
The Bruttii, for example, were treated like their flaves, at- 
tendant upon ftage performances, and called Lorarii, Thefe 
feem to have been perfons whofe bufinefs it was to inflldl 
puniihment upon their fellow flaves. The ad of feverity here 
mentioned was impofcd upon iho Bruttii by Publius Sulpiciut 
' Galba, when didator. 

with 
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with the magiftrates, like thofe who in the play 
are caUed beadles^ whofe office was (when order- 
ed) to bind people and fcourge them. They 
who came from Brutium were called Bruttiahi. 



Chap. IV. 

^bat Puhlius Nigidiusy with great fophifiryj taught 
that words were not arbitrary but natural. '\ 

PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS, in his Gram- 
matical Commentaries, Ihews that names 
and words arc fixed, not by accidental applica* 
tion, but by a certain power and order of nature; 
a fubjeft much celebrated in the diflertatiohs of 
philofophers, amongft whom it was a qucffiion, 
" Whether words are from nature or applica- 
tion ?" Upon this matter he ufes many argu- 
ment?, to prove that they appear rather natural 

* Muretus, in his firft chapter, book xiii. of his Various 
Readings, laughs at Nigidius for thefe fanciful opinions. 
Nigidius, he fuppqfes, borrowed them of Chryfippus ; and 
he concludes his animadverfions in thefe words; *' We 
could hardly brieve that thefe chimerical things had been 
faid by fuch eminent men, did we not learn from Varro, 
that it is not poiTible for a difordered perfon to dream any 
thing fo abfurd, which has not been ferioqfly afierted by 
fcmc philofopher or other." 

than 
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than arbitrary, amongft which this feems ingeni* 
ous and jocofc : *' When/* fays he, *' we ipeak 
the word *vos (you), we ufe a certdn motion of 
the mouth, agreeing with what the word itfelf 
expreffes; we protrude by degrees the tips of 
our lips, and thruft forward our breath and mind 
towards thofe with whom we are engaged in con- 
verfation. On the other hand, when we fay nos 
(we), we do not pronounce it with a broad and 
expanded blaft of the voice, nor with projecting 
lips, but we reftrain our breath and lips, as it were 
within ourfelves. This fame rule takes place 
Hkewife in the words tu and egOy tibi and mihi. 
For as, when we confent or difagree, a certain 
motion of the head or the eyes correlponds 
with the nature of the thing expreffed j fo in the 
pronunciation of thefe words there is a certain 
natural manner and Ipirit. In Greek words too 
the fame rule is in force which we fancy prevails 
in our own." 



Chap* 
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Chap. V. 

Whether aVartis * he aftmple wordy or, as it appears 
to P. Nigidiusj a compound one. 

IN the twenty-ninth of his Commentaries Ni- 
gidius affirms, that the word avarus h not 
a fimpk but a compound word. That man (fays 
he) is called avarus (covetous) who is dvidus ^eris 
(fond of money) ; but in the union of the two 
words the letter e is worn away. So he lays a 
itaan is called loeupletem (rich) who holds pleraqUe 
bcay thatr is many poffeffions. What he fays of 
hcuples is ftiore plaufible, and ftrongerj but as 
to the word avarus, there is doubt. For why may 
it not feem to be derived from the fingle word 
m)eo (to covet), and of the fame formation as 
amarusy of which it can only be faid that it i$ 
not a compound word ? 

■ VofSus and others have fuppofed that avarus Inay be 
derived from a<vidus auri ; and hcuples, fome are of opinioiv 
u formed oHqcuU pkni. 



liu:. Vol. II. P Cufe.^. 
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Chap. VI. 

A fine was impofed by the adiles of the peopk ' upm 
the daughter of jippius Cacusy a woman of rank, 
forfpeaking impertinently. 

7 

V^ O O inviolable did the dignity of the Roman 
O difcipline deem it neceflary to preferve itfel^ 
that public puniflinnent was iafliftcd not on 
crimes only, but even on difrelpeftflil words; 
for the daughter of Appius Csecus % going from- 
the theatre, where fhe had been a fpedtator of the 
games, was puflied about by the multitude of peo- 
ple every where crowding in upon htr. Endea- 
vouring to extricate herfelf, fhe complained that fhe 
was ill : " And what," fays fhe, " mufl now have 
become of me, how much more clofely fhould I 

■ JS,dile5 of the peopk, 1 — The aediles of the people are to 
be diftinguiftied from the curule aedHes. The firfl were 
eleded from the Plebeians, as.affiftants to the tribunes, and to 
determine lefTer caufes; the latter were eledted from the 
Patricians. The fame fadl is related by Valerius Maximus» 
1. 8. De Judiciis Publicis, where other examples arfe enu- 
merated of fevere punifhments inflidled capricioufly for 
trifling ofFences. 

• appius C^r«i.]— This was the Appius from whom the 
Appian Way took its name, and he is alfb celebrated for ad- 
rifing the fenate, on the invafion of Italy by Pyrrhus, not to 
enter into any treaty of peace with the king till he Ihould 
firft have evacuated the territories of the republic. 

^ * have 
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have been preffed upon, if my brother Claudius 
Tiad not loft his fleet of fhips in the fea-fight, to- 
gether with a vaft number of citizens ? Surely I 
fliould then have been quite overwhelmed with 
the ftill greater influx of people. Oh that he were 
alive again ! that he might condufl: another fleet 
into Sicily, and carry that multitude to deftruc- 
tion, which has now haraflfed me almoft to 
death !" For thefe impudent and oflfehfive words, 
C. Fundanius, and Tib. Sempronius, aediles of 
the people, impofed upon her a fine of twenty- 
five thoufand folid pounds of brafs ^ Capito At- 
teius, in his Commentary upon Public Decifions, 
fays, this was done in the firft Punic war, in the 
confulate of Fabius Licinius and Titus Acilius 
Crailus. 



' Solid pounds of hrafsJ\-^J^ris gr amis. The moft learn- 
ed commentators differ about the meaning of this expreffion. 
Servius explains it to be. lumps of uncoined brafs. The 
(landard varied at different times^ according to the abun- 
dance or fcarcity of money ; probably as gra'Vi was ufed to 
mean the full ancient flandard. The fine impofed on this 
occafion amounted to about twenty-^ve pounds pf our mo- 
ney. 



P % C^K^^ 
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Chap. VII. 

Marcus Vanoy as I remember y writes y that of tbofi 
rivers which JIqw beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire^ that (f the firfi magmtude is the Niky 
of thefecond the Danubey and next the Rhone. 

OF all thpfe rivers which flow within the 
confines of the Roman empire into the fca, 
called by the Greeks mv «j^w 9aA«y(rav, it is agreed 
that the greatcft is the Nile'. Sallyft has af- 

^ [ firmedl 

> 

- » The iV//f.]— Every thing which relates to the magnitade 
and excellence of this river I took pains to colled, in my 
notes to the fecond book of Herodotus, to which I beg leave 
to refer the reader. Ovid reprefents the Danube as equal' 
to the Nile— ^ 

Innumerique alii quos inter maximus amnes 
Cedere Danubius fe tibi Nile negat. 

Aufonius calls the Danube fecond to the Nile-^* 

tibi Nile fecundus 

Danubius. 

Anian calls the Danube ruv votAiauv Kecr» t«j» Ev^uv^9 
fA,£yi^r<i9^ It is defcribed at considerable length in the 
Melpomene of Herodotus. See my tranflation of that 
work. Vol. II. p. 225. Its ancient name was Danau^ 
fee Bryant. Milton thus fpeaks of the Rhine and the Da- 
nube— 

A multitude 
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firmed that the Danube is the next in extent ^ 
but Varro, when he defcanted upon that part of 
the world which is called Europe, places the 
Rhone amongft the three fif ft risers in that quar- 
ter of the globe, by which he feems to confider 
it as a rival of the Danube -, for the Danube flows 
likewife in Europe. 

A multitude like which the populous North 
Potifd never froih her frottti loiiu; » pift 
Rhene or the Danaw. 

Spenfer alfo calls it the Danaw. 



PS/' CWK^ 
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Chap. VIII. 

^at among fi the difgraceful funijhments ' hy wbicb 
Joldiers were rejirainedy was the letting of bloody 
and what was the apparent reqfm of tins. 

* ■ ■ . 

IT was formerly a military fentence, to difgrace 
a foldier by ordering a vein to be opened, 
and blood to be taken from him. The reafon of 
which is no where mentioned, that I can find, in 
the old records. But I fuppofe it was firft prac- 
tifed towards foldiers, who were fcarcely in their 
fenfes, and whofc mind wandered from its ufual 
habit, that it appears to have been not fo much a 
punifliment as a medical application. Afterwards, 
however; the lame remedy perhaps was habitual- 
ly applied, for many and various offences, as if 
all who committed crimes were feemingly un- 
found in mind, 

■ P««(/^/»^«/j.]-— The account which Gellius gives of the 
motive of this fingular puniihment, will hardly be deemed 
fatisfaftory. I find the following opinion concerning it in 
the Various Readings of Muretus, 1. xiii. p. 199-—" Ego 
id fadum puto> ut fanguinem quern com gloria fundere pro 
patria nolueranty eumcum ignominia amitterent." I think ' 
it was done that they might lofe that blood with ignominy^ 
which they were unwilling to f^ill with glory for their coun- 
Iryt An explanation which, to me^ feems reafonable enough. 



. } 



Chan 
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Chap. IX^. 

j5y what means and in what form the Roman arm 
• is ufually drawn up j and what are the names 
of their divijions. 

THERE are military terms* applied to an 
army drawn up in ^ certain manner, as 
the front, 'the refcrve, the wedge, the ring, the 
fquadron, the fheers, the faw, the wings, the 
towers ; ^hefe and other terms you may find in 
our writers upon military topics. But they arc 
taken from the things which are properly {o 
called ; and in the drawing up of an army the 
.forms of thofe things which each word expreff^s, 
are reprefented. 

* Military terms.] — All thcfe will be found, with theii; 
feveral explanations, in Vegetius, Frontinus, Polybius, and, 
Others, and particularly in Lipfius de Militia Romana» 



P 4 Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

« 

fThy the ancient. Greeks and the Romans wore a ring 
upon the laft finger but one of the left band. 

WE have been told that the ancient Greek? 
had a ring upon the laft finger but one of 
the left hand. They fay too that the Romans 
ufually wore their's in the fame manner. Appi- 
on, in his books upon -Slgypt, fays, the reafon of 
it is this, " That by difTedling and laying open 
human bodies, as the cuftom was in jflEgypt, 
which the Greeks call anatomy, it was difcovered 

^^ ' Wore a r/^g-.J-F-Much might be written on the fubjeft of 
1^ rings as worn by the ancients, and by the Romans in partica- 
lar. They had their fummer and their winter rings, their 
rings ofdrefs and undrefs; ibme they wore only at home, 
others only abroad. It was the diftindlion of the gentleman 
from the flave, who, when made free, had a ring given hinu 
Before they were free, flaves wore rings of iron. Igno- 
Tant people yet imagine that the wedding-ring is worn on the 
fourth finger of the left hand for the reafon affigned in this 
chapter, namely, that from this finger there is fome delicate 
nerve communicating with the heart. But this idea is proper- 
ly expofed by Brown, in his Vulgar Errors. The chapter is 
too long to tranfcribe, but the whole is curious and entertaining, 
and well delerves the reader's attention. Th^ ancients car- 
ried their fuperflitious prejudices with refpeft to this finger 
to fo great a degree, that they mixed up their medicines with 

n, 

that 
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that from that finger only, of which we have Ipo* 
ken, a very fine nerve proceeded; and pafled 
quite to the heart : wherefore it does not fcetri 
without reafon, that that finger fhould pardculai^ 
ly be honoured with fuch an ornament^ wluch 
ieemed to be a continuation of; and- as> it wera 
united with, the principle of the heart,'* 



Chap. XL 

9T?e meaning and formation of the word matur^; 
the common ufage of it improper. — Ukewife that 
the word praecox makes^ in the genitive cafe^ not 
prascoJ^uis, but praecocis, ' 

ACCORDING to our prefent ufage of the 
word, matur} (maturely) fignifies properi 
and «/J (quickly, with expedition), contrary to 
the true meaning of the word. For mature means 
one thing, and proper} another. Publius Nigi- 
dius, a man of diftinguilhed eminence in all (ci- 
entific purfuits, fays, that mature means neither 
too foon nor too late, but has a certain middle 
fignification. Well and properly has Nigidius 

» The fubjeft of this chapter is difculTed alfo by Macrf- 
bius, who indeed was no more than the echo of GeIliiM«' 
$ce Satuj^ 1. 3. 
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faid this ; for in corn and in fruits thofe arc laid ta 
be matujPQ^ which arc neither crude and unripe, 
nor mellow and falling, but grown and ripened 
in their full time; but becaufe that has been 
called maturely done^ which has : been dohe with 
ittention, fo the meaning of the; word has been 
carried much i^rther, and a thing is now faid to 
be done maturely, becaufe it is done quickly, not 
becaufe it is done without indolence. Whereas 
diofe things which are haftened beyond modera* 
tion, may be more truely called immature. But 
Nigidius's middle fignification of the word, Au- 
guftus moft elegantly expreffed in two Greek 
words % which he was accuftomed to ufe in hii 
converfation, and his letters, " linvfi 6p«^£«c," 
By which he recommended, that to accomplifh 
any thing we ftiould ufe the promptnefs of dili- 
gence, with the delay of carefulnej[s. From 

• Tnvo Greek wW/.]— The correfpondent phrafe in La- 
tin isfeftina lente ; concerning which proverb confult Eraf- 
aitts^ who has difcuiTed it at confiderable length, drawing 
4 parallel betwixt the charafters of Agamemnon, whofe 
diftinftion was the lente, and that of Achilles, whofe charade- 
rlftic was hafte. We have many modem proverbs of fimi- 
Ikr import. 

• The French fay— «* Qui trop fe hafte en cheminant, en beaa 
ehemin fe fourvoye fouvent." *' He that walks too haftily, 
often flumbles in plain way." 

The Italians fay — " Prefto et bene non fi convicne.** 
«* Haftily and well do not come together." 

Sir Amias Paulet ufed this expreffion— *« Tarry a little. 
that we may make an end the fooner." 

which 
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which two oppofite qualifications fprings maturity. 
Virgil alfo has very wifely feparated (if one ob- 
fervcs) the words properare and maturarsy as hav- 
ing oppofite meanings : — 

Frigidus Agricolam fi quando continet imber, . 
Multa, forent quae mox ccelo properanda fereno,. 
Maturare datur. 

** Whenever the winter' rains confine the huf- 
bandnnan at home, many things may be done at 
leifure i^hich afterwards, when the weather is fair, 
would be done in a hurry.'* 

Moft elegantly has he diftinguifhed between 
thefe two words ; for in rural aflairs, during rainy 
feafons, the labour may be done at leifure, whiph 
in fine weather muft be cjone in hafte. But wbai-^ 
any thing is to be exprefled which is done in too 
hurrying and fpeedy a manner, then it may be 
more properly .called prematurely than mcUurely 
done. As Afranius *, in his play called the No/ao? ^ 
fays, 

Appetis dominatum demens pramatur} prae- 
cocem. 

* Whenever the 'w//?/^.]— I have ufed the interpretatioi*^ 
of Martyn, Vol. II. p. 74^ ' 

♦ Afranius J\'^lL\is. fragments of this comic poet are col* 
leded in the C6rpus Poetarum of Mattaire. He lived aboat 
one hundred years before Chrift. He is mentioned by 
Quintilian, who cenfures him for obfcenity. Fragments of 
Ms works are alfo found in H. Stevens's coUedion. 

^ « The 
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The fbolifh youth, with wilhes prerHature^ 
Wou'd rule> ere yet his right to ruk k fiire^' 

In which line it muft be obferved, he ulesj^r^^-; 
tocemy not pracoquem j for the nominative cafe is 
not p'acoquis but pacox. 



Chap. XIL 

Cf certain marvellous tales which Pliny ' the Elder 
moft unjujlly ajcribes to Democritus the fhHofo* 
fber i likewije of the flying model of a pigeon. 

PLlKY the Elder relates, in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of his Natural Hiftory, that 
there is a book of that moft excellent philo- 
fopher Democritus, upon the Power and Nature 

' Some of the commentators remark, that Gellius never 
introduces the name of Pliny^ bat to cenfure him. In the 
prefent inilance he has certainly cenfared him unjuflly, for' 
in his preface to the very book where the circumflances 
here mentioned are recorded* Pliny does not icruple to call 
them mendacia Graces vanitatis. He adds alfo^ that man/ 
accompliihed men doubted whether this book, afcribed to 
Democritus, were really written by him» 

of 
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cf the Ca,meleon% MiSuch h^ hiad ire^d ir fknd h$ 
iiandsdown to us many fipcdifli imd iortolerftble 
|(bfurdities> as if wtittcn by Democritus^ ^ which 
unwillingly, for they diftrefs me, I remember 
ohefc — ^That the hawk, which is the fwifiieft ti 
birds, if he hq>pens to fly over the camdeoa iwrhea 
lying upon the ground, is drawn down, auad falis 
with a degree of force upon die carrii, and be- 
comes a fponuneous prey, to be torn in pieces 
by the other birds. There is likewifc another 
ftory paft human belicf-^That if the head and 
neck of the cameieon be fet on fire with die 
wood called oak, on a fudden rain and thunder is 
produced ; and that the fame thing ufually happens, 
if the liver of that animal be burnt upon the top 
©f a houfe. There is moreover another relation, 
but fo very prepofterous that I hefitated about 
retailing it ; however, I have laid it down as a 
rule, that we ought to Ipeak what we think, o£ 
that feUacious feduftion, by which men of the 
greateft wifdom, and particularly thofe who arc 
ambitious of inftrudion, are betrayed into jby 
the power of admiration, even to their ruin. But 

* Cameleoft.lr^Msiny ridiculous ftories concerning this 
^nipi^l have obtained belief, even in modern times. A vaU 
gar opinion yet prevails, that it fubfifts wholly by air. But 
idiis is proved to be falfe^by the concurring tefHmoniesof the 
moll: accomplifhed naturalifls, and is indeed evident from the 
very ilrudure of the animal. It has not only a tongue but 
teelli, both of which would be nfelefs if air conftituted its on- 
ly nutriment : and the tongue is peculiarly conftrufted lot 
the purpofe of catching infers. 

I return 
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I returni to Plinyi~^^ The left foot/' fays fic^ 
*' of the cameleon is roafted before a hot iron 
and a fire, with an herb called by the lame name^ 
cameleon : each is mixed up in an ointment, 
formed into a pafte, and thrown into a wooden 
veflel ', and he who carries that veffel, though he 
be openly in the midft of people, can be feen by 
no one/* Such are the wonderfol and delufive 
tales written by Plinius Secundus* Nor can I 
think that worthy the name of Democritus, which 
the fame Pliny, in his tenth book, afferts that 
Dcmocritus wrote, namely, that by pronouncing 
certain words, and fprinkling the blood of certain 
birds, a ferpent was produced, which whoever 
accompliftied could interpret the language and 
converfation of birds. Many ftories of this fort 
appear to have been given in the name of Dcmo- 
critus by ignorant men, who fheltered themfelves 
under the rank and authority of Pliny. 

But that which Archytas^ the Pythagorean is 
related to have devifed and accompliftied, i$ 

not 

3 JrthytasJ]'^Oi the great fkill of the ancients in me- 
chanics we have various and fufficient tefUmonies ; and the 
name of Archimedes alone^ as it is obferved by Mr. Dutens^ 
in his Enquiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attributed 
to the Moderns, would afford fufficient matter for a volume. 

Archytas lived at the fame time with Plato, and his wood- 
en pigeon has been celebrated by various writers. His 
life is given by Diogenes Laertius, who tells us that he was 
the friend and correfponderit of Plato. 

The following is extracted from Middleton's celebrated 
Letters from Rome, p. ?io. 
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not lefs marvellous, though it appears lefs abfurd; 
for many men of eminence among the Greeks, 
and Favorinus the philofopher, a mod vigilant 
fearcher into antiquity, have, in a moft pbfitivc 
manner, affured us, that the model of a pigeon 
ictmed in wood by Archyt^s, was fo contrived^ 
as by a certain mechanical art and power to fly : 
fo nicely was it balanced by weights, and put 
in motion by hidden and enclofedair. In a mat- 
ter fo very improbable we may be allowed to ad4 
the words of Favorinus himfelf : ** Archytas of 
Tarentum, being both a phiiofopher and fkilled 
in mechanics, made a wooden pigeon, which had 
it ever fettled would not have rifen again till 
now." 

^ In the cathedral church of Ravenna I faw, in Mofaic 
work« the pidlUres of thofe archbiihops of the place who* 
as all their hiflorians affirm^ were chofen for feveral ages 
fucceffively by the fpecial defignation of the Holy Gholl, 
who, in a full aflembly of the clergy and people, ufed to 
deicend viiibly on die perfon elefl in the ihape of a dove. 
If the faft of fuch a defcent be true, it will eafiiy be ac- 
counted for by a paiTage in Aulus Gellius (whence the hini; 
was probably taken) who tells us of Archytas the phiiofopher 
and mathematician, that he formed a pigeon of wood fo arti-- 
iicially, as to make it fly by the power of mechanifm juft as 
he direded it. And we find from Strada, that many tricks 
of this kind were a^ually contrived for the diverfion of 
Charles the Fifth, in his monaftery, by one Turrianus, who 
made little birds fly out of the room and back again^ by his 
jreatiklll in machinery/' 
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Chai». itm. 

^be reajm mohy the amknis Jmd patdm ' hcmnU 

taxm. 

WE often ufe die phrafc *^ pamm homi- 
num venerunt,*' which means part of 
the men came, that is, fome men. For the word 
fartim is here an adverb, nor is it declined by 
cafes. Thus we may fay, " cum partim homi- 
num," that is, with fome men, or with a cert^n 
portion of men. Marcus Cato has thus written, 
in hig fpeech upon the Florian affair : *' There> 
like a woman of the town, (he ftolc from the en- 
tertainment to the couch, and with (partim iHorum) 
different parties of them, adted in the fame man- 
ner.'* Ignorant people, when they read " par- 
tim," fuppofed it declmed like a noun, not fpo-r 
ken as an adverb. But Quintus Claudius, in the 
a 1 fl of his Annals, has ufed this figure in rather 
a more fingular manner : « Enim * cum parsim 

' Partim is in fa£l the accufadve cafe of the old nomina- 
tive fartis, the meaning is, ** according to the part;'* whick 
terpretation will be found fufficient wherever the word far- 
tim occurs. It is in h.Qi a GraBcifm. 

' * £«»».]— This fentence is at any rate imperfect,, and pro- 
bably corrupt. As it could not poffibly convey any idea to 
an Englifh reader, I have merely inferted the words in the 
text. 

4 , copiis 
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tbpiis bominum adoldcendum placentem fibi.'*^ 
He has likewife, in his 23d Annal, thele Words t 
^ Sed id circo ' me fecifle quod utrum negligent 
da fartim ma^ftratuum^ an avaridaj an calami** 
tate populi Romani evenifle dicam^ nefcio.'^ 

^ Se'J id drco.'\ — ^I was induced to aft thus, bein^ ttnaUd 
to fay whether it happened from the negligence of part o^ 
the magifbatesy or from avarice. Or the calamit/ of th6 ItCM 
man people. 



"■► 
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C H A r. XIV. 

By what arrangement pf'Oqords Catejmd" Injuria' 

mihi fadtum itur,"" 

1HEAR the phrafes ^^illi injuriamfaSumiri^ 
and " contumeliam diSlum /W," fpoken univer- 
fally, and it is certain that this is a common mode 
of Ipeech, examples are therefore unneceffar^. 
But " contumelia illiy* or " injuria faSium ituvy^ is 
fomewhat more remote. We will produce an 
example : Marcus Cato, defending himfelf againft 
Caius C^flius, fays — ** And thus it came topafs^ O 
Romans, that in the infult which, by the infolence 
of this man, is about to be caft upon me (quae 
mihi per hujufce petulantiam fa£lum itur)y I 
have caufe alfo to compaffionate the comnion:- 
•wealth." But as " contumeliam faSlum iri** figni- 
fies '^ to go to do an injury," that is, tp endea- 
vour that an injury be done, fo " contumelia faSlum 
iriy' in the nominative cafe, means the fame 
thing. 

' /;!5/«r/fl.]— There is no great acvtenefs of criticifm dif- 
played in this chapter. The fentence^ as it now (lands, can 
never be coniidered as pure Latin. It is by no means im- 
provable that originally it was written /;^'tfr/VM9, which makes 
Ihc conilro^Uosi natural and eafy. 



• / 
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Chap. XV* 

X)h the ceremonies of the frteji and pritftefs ofJupU 
ter^ and fome words cited from the prator^s-ediSty 
in which he declares he will not compel either tb^ 
*OeJial virgins or the priefls of Jupiter to take an 

NUMEROUS are the ceremonies impof- 
ed upon the pricft of Jupiter, ^nd many are 
the circumftanees * concerning them, which are 
collected in the books upon the priefthood^ and 
which we read in the firit book of Fabius Piftor^ 
Of which thefe are the principal articles we carl 
' bring to mind -: Firft, *' The prieft of jtipitei* 

' This ctiapter is in £>me places exceedingly perplexed^ 
fiind donbtlefs coli^n^c. Many of the injunctions and pro- 
hibitions are, according to oar conceptioiii fo contrary to 
ftU meaning and comhldn fenfe, that I found it altogether 
iimpoffible to fatisfy myfelfTh my attempts to make them in-* 
teHigible to the Englifh readen I have Only to fay that I have 
done my befl. 

* Csrcu7fifiances,]'^Wh2it 1 have thus rendered appears, in 
Various editions of Gellius, a^us, cautus^ and cafiu* 

^ Fahiui Fiaor.\»^T\m perfonage is celebrated by Livy 
as the moil ancient of the Roman hiftorians. Hie lived 
about 216 years before Chriil, or 500 avter the building of 
ihe city« 
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is forbidden to ride on horfeback * : he nnuft not 
fee the foldiers marfhallcd ivithout the city walls : 
feldom* theKfore is the prieft clefted confiilj 
becaufe the conciuft of the wars was ufually com- 
mitted to the confuls. It is never lawful for the 
prieft to take an oath : he is not allowed to wear 
a ring unlefs it be hollow^ and perforated ; it rs 
not lawful for a flame to be carried from the 
houfc of the prieft, unlefs for the purpolcs of re- 
ligion : if a perfon bound enters his houfe he 
muft be unbound, the bonds muft be taken 
through the gutter to the roof, and thence thrown 
into the road : he has no knot on his cap, or 
tindhire, or in any part of his drels : if any one 

♦ On ber/ehack,^ — ^This is a prohibition not very cafy ta 
explain. It appears to have been thought nece/Tary to pay 
the Flamen Dialis every mark of honour. To ride on horfir^ 
back 'was always deemed honourable ; why then deny thii 
charadler alone fo great a convenience .and comfort? The 
latent intention might be, to prevent his becoming coo fami- 
Saf by appearing frequently in public. 

' Seldom.'l'-^TYit Flamen Diatis had from hi^ office a feat ia 
the fenate, a diftin^on which no other prieft enjoyed. Hq 
mighty therefore, if fuchwashis temper and propenfities, oc^ 
cafionally interfere in political difcuifions ; and by renderin^^ 
himfelf an objeft of popular favour, might e%entually bii 
propofed as a candidate, and ele6led to the firfl office in t]ie 
ilate. 

• Hollow,] — As all rings are hollow, it is not cafy to com- 
prehend what is here intended. It may mean a ring without 
a gem or ftone; or more probably a ring, the circle of whi<^ 
kad holes (tamped ia it. 
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is going to be flogged, and falls fuppliant^ at 
his feet, he niay not be puniflied on that day : 
no one but a free man may fhave the Dialis : he 
may not touch or even name a fhe-goat *, raw 
flefh, or ivy, or a bean : he may not cut the 
long flioots of a vine : the foot of the bpd in 
which he fleeps muft have a thin coat of clay : 
he muft not fleep from this bed three itlghts to- 
gether j nor might any one fleep in this bed, nor 
at the foot of it might there be a cheft with any 

' Falls /uppUant.'\-^'Dt, Ruflel, in his entertaining Hiilo- 
ry of Aleppo> tells us, it is ufual for the Syriac chriflians to 
fall proilrate before their bIfhop> an ad of fervile obreqiiiouf<- 
nefs, without example in any other pe^od of the c^hurch. I;i 
the Eaft^ indeed, the mod: humble pifofbation is pradifed from 
the vulgar towards the great, and the contagion pcobably, from 
time and circumftance, has been allowed to pollute an inflitu* 
tion whofe chara^er is modefty and fimplicity, and which 
revolts at fuch a6U of humiliation f(on\ one frail being to 
i^nother. 

f A Jhc'gpat.'l'^^TYi^^ abhorrence of a goat does not feem 
very complimentary to the. priefl's great patropj^ Jupiter* 
The god, it feems, was surfed by a goat, to wh9re horn, comu 
AmalthesE, l\e.gj^ve what has been celebrated by. numbprleft 
ppets of a^pient and modem timies^ The ^uriops obferver 
will find a renyurkable refemblance in the peculiarities en« 
joined to the Flamen Dialis, and the obfervancies which the 
jLevitical law required of the high priefl of the Jews, 
The high prieft might not touch a body : he might not go 
into the open air when ihe anointing oil was upon him. See 
aUb the dpfcription of the high pripft's holy garmehts. There 
were many more peculiarities relating to the Flamen pialis 
^n are mentioned here. See in particular Plutarch's. Roman 
C^eilions. 

9^3 fiu^, 
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facrcd cakes : the cuttings of his nails and hair, 
niuft be buried under a tree of the aufpiciouK 
kind^: with hira, every day is holy***: he muft 
not be in the air widiout his cap : it has not long 
been determined by the pricfts that he fhould ^6 
iwithout it in the houfe." Maffurius Sabinus 
writes^ that many of thefe peculiarities and cere- 
monious obfervances were remitted : '* He might 
not touch any fermented meal i he did not put 
oflF his inner garment unlefs unde^ cover, that he 
might not be naked in the air, that is in the eye of 
Jupiter : no one might take place of the Dialis at 
an entertainment, unlefs he who prefided at the 
facrifice ": if he loft his wife, he loft his office: 
his marriage could not be difTolved but by death : 
he never enters a place of interment : he never 

• Aufpicious k'tnd.'\ — Many trees were deemed of the in- 
d4irpicious kind, fuch were .trees that bore no fruit; others 
were thought unlucky whicljvbore fruit of a black kind. 

•® Is holy,'\ — The readings here are fo various as to ren- 
der the tranflation of the paflage extremely difficult. Vf% 
iixAfertatusyfeftatusyferiatus, &c. &c. I have adopted the laft. 
There were in every month dies feriati, but to the FlameR 
Dialis, as I have rendered the paffage, every day was diet 
feriatus, 

. ■» Who prejfded ai tbe/acriJice,'\'^^tx{zcx\SiZ2Ltxxs^ In the 
time of the kings it was deenved a good omen for the king 
to be prefent at the facriifices, and taking the auipices. This 
therefore they thought neceflary to continue in, form after 
they, became a republic, 'He therefore who prefided at the 
iacrifice, on whatever occafion it was oi{ered> was termed 
Rex facrificatus ox/acrorum^ 

touches 
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touches a dead body, but might attend a funeral '*. 
It is faid that the priefteffes of Jupiter, on their 
parts, obferved nearly the fame ceremonies. The. 
garment of the prieftcfs was dyed : fhe had feme 
twigofanaulpicious tree twiftedround her hood*': 
Ihe might not go more than three fteps up a lad- 
der, unlefs of thefe which are cdled >cAi/Aaxf ? '* : 
•when ihe went to the Argei '^ flic might neither 

■* Migh cttend a funertd!\ — It feems a little remarkable 
that he fhould be. allowed to attend a funeral, when it is cer- 
tain that there was always a kind of bellman or trumpeter, 
who went before at funerals, that the Flamen Dialis migl^ 
keep oat of the way. See Magius de Tintinnabulis. 

'* Ernnt et alii codonophori qui atrati funus prxcedebant, 
Funeriautem adhiberi confuevifTe arbitror, turn ut ad fpec- 
tandam funcbrcm pompam homines accerfcrcntur, turn at 
Flaminem Dialem admonerent funeris, ne ilb ex improvifa 
funeri occurreret et fanebribus tibiis audltis pollucretur." 

« 

■* Hcod,'] — Rica. This word is of very unufual occur- 
rence. I find it thus explained in Terentius Varro : '< Sic 
rica 2L ritu quod Romano ritu facrificium feminas cum faciunt^ 
capita velant." 

*♦ KXi|xaxi5.]— This is an obfcure paiTagc, and to me at 
leaft not perfefUy intelligible. KXifjLa^ is a part of a wag- 
gon, (fee Pollux in voce) and it is not improbable but it 
might mean fome particular kind of ladder enclcfed be- 
hind. The reafon of this prohibition was, doubtlefs, to pre- 
vent any body feeing what they ought not, Falfter refers 
to the following paffage in Exodus, ch. xx. ver. 26. Nei- 
ther fhalt thou go up by fteps unto mine altar, that thy na- 
kednefs be not difcovered thereon. 

*• j^rgeL] — There were places in Rome confecrated by 
Numa, where facriliGcs wei e cf/ercd, called Argei.' Accord- 
ing to Varro, there were twenty -four of thefe. 

Vojw. IL 0^4 comb 
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comb her head nor drefs her hair." I have fub-' 
joined the Praetor's Handing edift, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis and the prieftefs of Vefta : '' I 
will not compel the prieftefs of Vefta, or the 
Flamen Dialis, in the whole of my jurifdi6lion, 
to take an oath." Thefe are the words of Varro, 
in his fecond book of Divine Things, concerning 
the Flamen Dialis : " He alone has a white cap, 
either becaufe he is the greateft in his profeflion> 
or becaufe a white vi(^im '^ Ihould be immolated 
to Jupiter." 

'^ White 'viiiim.'y^ln all magic rites, and in particular to 
the infernal deities, black viftims were facrificed, but to the 
celeftial gods white vidlims were offered. It was neceiTary 
silfo, at ieail on fome occafions, that the altar fhould be white. 



•Hofl^ repulfo 



Candida Piftori ponitur ara Jovi. 

Ovid. 
See the fame author in another place,— 

Alba Jovi grandior agna cadit. 

We have alfo this expreffion in Virgil, Georg. ii, ver. 146/ 

Hinc albi Clitumne greges et maxima taurusf 
Vidima. 



Ch Al»t 
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Chap. XVI. 

C^tain biftmcal errors wbick Julius Htpnusfomtr 
out intbe Jixtb hook ofVirgil. 

HI G I N U S cenfures Virgil, and thinks he 
would have correfted a paffage in his fixth 
book. Palinurus is in the ihades below, requir*- 
ing of ^neas that he would take care to find out 
his body, and give it burial. He Ipeaks thus— 

Eripc ' me his iavifte malis : , at tu mihi ter- 

rano 
Injice (namque pptes) portufque require V^ 

linos. 

For how, fays he, <:ould Palinurus be acquainted 
vdth, or mention the port of Velia ? How could 
JEneas difcover the place from that name \ fincc 
the town of Velia, from which be has called the 

■ Evip€J\ — Thus tranflated by Pryden— .^ 

Redeem from this reproach my wandering ghoflj^ 
Or with your navy feek the Veline coa(l> 
And in a peaceful grave iny corpfe compofe^ 

I do not know whether the reader will be fatisfied wit9i the 
vindication of this pailage wjiich occurs in Turnebus f fe^ 
Tiis Adverfar. 435. Velinus^ (ays the critic, in this place 
means no more than paluftrut it is the fame therefore as if 
he had faid require portim falujirem. Virgil is certain]}^ guilty 
of an anachrojufm. 

harbour 
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harbour ther^ the Velian, was founded p the 
province of Lucania, and fo nanied when Servius 
TuUius reigned at Rome, more than fix hundred 
years after ^neas came into Italy ? For, he adds, 
they who were driven from Phocis by Harpalus *, 
an officer of king Cyrua> buik, fomc of them, 
Velia, and ibme c^ 4iem MaiTilia. Moft abfuip- 
3y therefore does he require that -ffineas ihouid 
find out the harbour of Velia, when at that time 
fi}ch a name was no where known. Nor ou^t 
that fimilar miftakc to appear which occurs in the 
firft book — 

Italiam' fato profugus Lavinaque venit 
littora. 

A like miftake occurs in the fixth book, 

Chalcidicaquc levis tandem fuperaftitat arcc. 

Although to the poet himfelf it may fometimes 
be allowed to relate by anticipation, in his own 
pcrfon, fads which he might know took place 

* Harfalus, ]'^Ammizn}i5 Marcellinusy and Solinus, call 
this man Harpalus, but Herodotus, PaufaniaSy and the older 
writers, write his name Harpalus, See an account of his 
exploits in Herodotus, VoL I. p. 1 1 5, &c. in my tranilation. 

^ L-aliam, yr.]— This kind of anticipatbn is very fre* 
.queht, and furely very allowable in poetry. A fubliihe ufe 
of it is made by Milton> when Adam hears from the angel 
an account of his pofterity. All that Virgil remarks 
about Carthage is liable to the fame objedlion, but no com- 
menuilpr that I know of has reprehended him for this< 

I afterwards. 
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afterwards. As Viigil knew of the city Lavi<- 
nium, and the colony of Chalcis. But how could 
Palinurus know circumftances that happened fix 
hundred years after his time, unlefs one can ima- 
^ne, that in the fhadcs he had the power of divi« 
nation, as indeed the fouls of the deceafed have ? 
But if you underftaod it thus, though it is not thtis 
cxprefled, yet how could -ffineas, who had riot the 
power of divining, find put the Veline port ; the 
name of which, as wc faid before, did not any 
where exift. He cenfiires likewife another paf- 
fage in- the fame book, and thinks Virgil would 
have corre6ted it, had not death prevented him : 
For, fays he, when he had named Thefeus 
amongft thofe who had vifited the fhadcs below 
and returned— 

Quid Thefea* ? magnum 
Qjiid memorem Alciden ? et mi genus ab Jove 
fummo. 

Afterwards, 

* 7'/&5^/.]— For Thefeus in this place fome authors would 
sead Tcreus, The reader will n^t here forget, that precifely 
as Virgil> in this book« condudis ^neas to the fhades below^ 
Ulyfles> in the Odyffey, is fent there by Homer. Mention 
IS made by Paufania^ of the defcent of Thefeus to the regions 
below by Hefiod 5 but this work is not come down to us. 
The popular flory of Thefeus is too well known to have a 
place here. 

Jortin (peaks thus of this paffage, in his (ixth DiiTert^ 
tion:«> 

S«det ncternumque fedebit. 

Thii 
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Afterwards, however, he adds, 

Sedet, secernvmqTfc fedebhi 
Infelix Thef^us, 

But how could it happen that he fhould for evef 
remain in the ftiades, whom before he mentions 
with thofe who had gone down thither and re- 
turned again, particularly when the ftory of The* 
feus fkys, that Hercuks tone him from the rock,. 

• • ■ • * * 

and dragged him into light? He fays too thi^ 
Virgil falls into a miftake in thefe verfes ; 

Jlrye^ il^ Argos^ Agam^emnoniafquc Mycc- 

qas^ 
Ipfumque JEacidcpi^ genus armipotentis A- 

chilli, 
Ultus avos TrojsB, templa ef temperate Mi-» 

nervse, 

He Argos ftiall o'erturn., Mycenc'si walls,' 

And of Achilles* race ^acidcs, 

Troy's fall avenging, arid Minerva*s IJirines. 

He has confounded, fays he, different perfons and 
times, for the battle with the Achaeans and Pyr- 



s. . • • ' 



This alone will not perhaps fully prove the tflemity of pu- 
nifhments ; for both the word aternus itfelf is fometimes of a 
lax Signification, as every learned man knows, zvA/edet ater^ 
numque Jedebit may mean, ' there he fits, and there he will fit 
always,' namely as long as he remains in Tartarus. If this 
interpretation be admitted, the objection in this chapter ^Is 
to the ground. - ' « 

rhu$ 
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rhus neither happened at the fame time, nor be* 
tween the fame perfons. For Pyrrhus, whoifl 
he calls the deicendant of ^acus> pafling over 
from Epirus into Italy, engaged with the komans 
when Marcus Curius Was their leader. But 
the Argive, that is, the Achasan war, was carried 
on many years after by Lucius Mummius, impe* 
rator. The middle verfe therefore, fays he, may 
be omitted, which very unfeafonably treats of 
Pyrrhus j and which Virgil, without a doubt, in- 
tended to have left out. 



>/•-• t 
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Chap. XVII.' 

I 

Tor what reajon, and in what manner ^ tbefhilcfi^hef 
Democritus deprived himjelf of his eye-fight > and 
the pure and elegant verjes of Later ius upon that 
fuhjeSi* 

IT is told, in the records of Grecian hiftory^ 
that the philofopher Democritus, a nian to be 
reverenced beyond all others, and of high autho- 
rity, fpontaneoufly deprived himfelf of fight, be- 
caufe he thought his contemplations and the 
cxercifes of his mind would be more exadt in ex- 
amining the laws of nature, if he Ihould free them ■ 

from 

X 

* The circumftancc related in this chapter, moft incredi- 
ble in itfelf, is pofitively denied by Plutarch, and doubted by 
Cicero. Neither is it mentioned by Laertius or Hefy^us* 
but allufions to it are to be found in a multitude of writers. 
It is generally afTerted and believed, that the privatipn o( 
any one fenfe will necefTarily make the others more acute atid 
perfect. The beautiful apoflrophe of Milton will here 6t- 
<pur to moft of my readers,— 

Wifdom, at one entrance quite fhut otit, 
$b much the rather, thou celeftial light. 
Shine inward, and the mind thro^ all her power! 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes^ all mill from thenc^ 
Purge and difperfe, that I may fee and tell 
Of things ijivifible to mortal fight« 

What 
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from the allurements of fight, and the burthen of 
his eyes. The poet Laberius, in a play called the 
Reftor, has defcribed in fome elegant and finifh- 
cd verfes, this faft, and the maniTer in which, by 
an ingenious contrivance, he became blind. But 
he ha5 feigned another inftancc of voluntary 
fiindnefe, and has applied it not without elegance 
to his own purpofe. The charafter which ipeaks 
them in Laberius is that of a rich and covetous 
man, lamenting the cxceffive extravagance and 
diffipation of his fon» The verlcs are thefe : 

Democritus, Abdera's far-fam'd fon, 
Plac'd a bright mirror 'gainft the ftar of day. 
That his fiiir fight might perilh by die blaze ; 
And thus his eyes, extinguiih'd by the funj^ 
Might ne'er the wicked pro^erous behold ; 
So do I wifti the fjplendour of my gokJ, 
My life's remoter limit to obfcure. 
Rather than fee my prodigal poflefs it. 

What is here told of Democritus, and his volantary blind* 
ncfs, bears fome refemblance to the idea of Gray^ in the fyU 
lowing bold and animated defcription,— 

Kor fecond he who rode fublime 

ypon the feraph wings of extacy. 

The fecrcts of th* abyfs to fpy. 

He pafsM the flaming bounds of fpace and time. 

The living throne, the fapphire blaze. 

Where angek tremble while they gaze. 

He faw—but Mailed with excefs of lightj 

Clos'd his eyes in eodlefs night. 

C H A P# . 
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CttAt, XVIIL 

SUry cf Jrtmijia ', and of the games inftituted fy 
her in memory of MaufoluSj wherein cekiraUli 
writers contended. 

A RTEMISIAis related to have loved hef 
hufband Maufolus beyond all the ftoriet 
of amorous afFedioiij nay beyond the limits of hu-* 

mad 

' Thi3 ftory of Artemiiia is fufficiently hmlUzt, and is td 
!>e found in a variety of places. The monument itfelf is de- 
fcribed particularly by Pliny, Book xxxvi. chap. 5. See alio 
the trad of Philo Byzantius, publifhed at Rome by Leo Al- 
ktius, where every particular of this Maufolus is colleded. 
Confult alfa Bayle> article Artemiiia. The lines of Proper-* 
titts on the vanity of the proudeft monuments of art> are ele« 
gant and appoiite— ^ 

K&m neque pyramidum fumptus ad iidera du6li. 
Nee Jovis Elei ccdum imitata domus> 

Nec maufolei dives fortuna fepulchri 
Mortis ab extrema conditione vacant. 

ffor Can I forbear to add die following from Beattie*^ Mia^ 
ftrels— 

Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 

With trophies, rhymes, and fcutcheons of renowti. 

In the deep dungeon of fome Gothic dome* 

Where night and defblation ever frown> 

Mine be the breezy hill that ikirt^ the down# 

Where a green grafTy turf is all I crave« 

Witk 
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inan attachment. Maufolus, according to Cicero> 
was king of Caria, or* as fome Greek hiftoriahs re- 
late, he was the governor of a Grecian province^ 
whom the Greeks call a fatrap. When this Mau?^ 
folus died, and was entombed with a magnificent 
funeral, amidfl the tears and lamentations of hi^ 
wife, Artemifia, inflamed with grief and regret 
for the lois of her hufband^ had his bones and 
afhes mixed with Ipices, and beaten to powder, 
flie then infufed them into water, and drank them 
6ff; and is faid to have exhibited many other 
proofs of her violent love. She erefted likewife, 
at a vaft expence of labour, for the fake of pre- 
fcrving the memory of her hulband, that very 
celebrated monument, which has been thought 
worthy to be admitted among the feveh, wonders 
of the world. When Artemifia confecrated this 
monument to the manes of her hulbandi Ihe infti- 
tutcd likewife a literary conteft in his honouri and 
appointed pecuniary re\irards, and moft munifi- 
cent prefents of other things. To the celebration 
of thefe praifes, men are faid to have come, of 
illuftrious talents> and diftinguifhed oratory, Theo- 

With here and thefe a violet beilrown> 
Faft by a brook> or fountain's murmuring waVe* 
And many an evening fun ihine fweetly on my grave* 

The appellation of Maufoleum has, as Bayle obferves^ beett 
given ever fince %o all magnificent ilrudlures of this kind. 

Vol, IL R pompus. 
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pompus % Theodedles ' of Naucratis. There an? 
alfo who have related, that Ifocrates himfclf con- 
tended with them. But Theopompus was pro- 
nounced the viftof in that conteft. He was the 
pupil of Ifocrates. The tragedy of Theodcftcs, 
which is entitled Maufolus, is now extant; in 
which, according to the examples cited by Higl- 
nus, Theode6tes pleafes nrK>re than in his profe 
works. 

* neop^mpu/.l-^tle lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and was eminent as an hiitorian. He is mentioned 1^ 
many writers with refpedh 

3 TheodeSlesS\'-^A. difficulty here occurs of no great im- 
portance, but which has much perplexed and divided the 
commentators. The doubt is, whether a third eminent per- 
fon is not to be added as a competitor at thefe games, and 
named Naucrites. The reader will adopt • or rejed my in- 
terpretation^as he thinks proper. 
^/^ It may not be improper to add, as a conduiion to this 
chapter, that a ftory is told in Boccace, of a hufband who 
obliged his wife to eat the hsart of her gallant, whom he had;, 
put to death. The lady, when ihe was acquainted with 
what fhe had done, exclaimed, that it ihould not be faid ihe 
ever took any food after fo noble a repafl ; ihe theri thftw 
herfelf out of a high window, and was dafhed to pieces. The 
hufband reltnted, and buried the bodies of the lovers in the 
fame graven 
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it%at a crime ii not done away or tejjened hy the 
defence which Jome offenders Jet upy namely aft* 
fnikerity of crimes in others j and a pajfage upon 
thaifubjeSl from an oration of Demoflhenes^ ' 

THE philofopher Taurus reproved a Certain 
young man with fevere and vehement cen* 
fore, becaufe h^ had quitted his attendance upon 

* Obvious as the folly muft be of judifying our own indif* 
eretions from the contagion and frequency of example, it is 
but too true> that the cudom is, and perhaps always will be^ 
prevalent in every age and country. The reptoof, however 
of Taurus in this chapter may fairly be difputed as to its 
wifdom and ifs judice. The ihidy of rhetoric and eloquence, 
as purfued in his time> appeared to have regard only to the 
extenfal accomplifhments and fleeting reputation of the indi-- 
vidual* The fbidy of philofophy, imperfeA as it was, com* 
prehended fomewhat better, and by inculcatihg the neceflity 
of at lead fome fy flem of morals, ncceflarily had an influence 
on the good and happinefs of fociety* Yet what Mr. Cow- 
per obferves on this fubjefl, after all that can be favourably 
urged concerning it, is as jufl as it is forcible : 

I I I II Their anfwers vague 
And all at random, fabulous and dark. 
Left them as dark themfelves. Their rules of life, 
Defeftive and unfandlionM, prov*d too weak 
To bind the roving appetite, and lead 
' Blind nature to a God not yet reveal'd. 

R a the 
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the rhetoricians and the fchool of eloquence, for 
the ftudy of philofophy, which he faid was a 
tranfgreflion difingenuous and di(graceful. The 
young man did not attempt to deny the fafl:, but 
defended himfelf, by alledging that it was fre- 
quently done, and deprecated the bafenefe of the 
fault, by the citation of examples, and the excufe 
of cuftom. But Taurus, ftill more irritated by 
this, kind of defence, " Foolifh and contemptible 
man V* fays he, ^^ if the authority and laws of 
philofophy do not withdraw you from the efFeft 
of bad examples, yet does not that fentence of 
Demofthenes oisffAif to you? which, as it is put 
together yin a polifhed and elegant arrangement 
of words, might be more cafily impreffed upon 
your memory, as a fort of rhetorical tale : If I do 
not forget, what indeed I read in earlier youth — 
thefe are the words of Demofthenes, addrefled to 
•ne who (like yourfelf ) endeavoured to blot out 
and excufe his own crime by the crimes of others, 
--^o not * lay that this is often done, but that it 

. ought? 

* Do not, yr.]*— Thefe words occur at the beginning of th? 
©ration againfl An^rocion. This is one of the moft vigorous 
arid animated of all the orations of Demofthenes, and this, 
paffage in particular is highly extolled by Quintilian : '* Op^ 
timum autem videtur enthymematis genus, cum propofito 
diflimili vel contrario ratio fubjungitur, quale eft Demofthe- 
nis, &c.'* That it may be more intelligible to the. reader, he 
fhould be informed, that Androcion had, in the ailembly of 
the people at Athens, propofed a decree, which was u op- 
poiltion to many eftabliihed cuftoms, and obhoxious to cer- 
tain 
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ought to be done ; for if any thing be done contrary 
to the laws, and you follow the example, is it right 
that you fhould cfcape the punifhment of the law ? 
on the contrary, you ought to be more feverely 
puniflied ; for, if any one €f them had fufFcred 
punifliment, you would not have propofed thefe 
things ', fo if you are now punifhed, no one in 
future will propofe them/* Thus did Taurus, 
by every modp of perfuafion and advice, incline 
hi$ followers to the habits of good and virtuous 
morals, 

tain exiding laws. But on being accufed^ he alledged^ in 
his vindication, that he had the fandion of example for what 
he had done. 

Neither is it unworthy of remark, that Demodhenes mad^: 
this, and the celebrated oration againft Timoc rates, whea 
he was no more than twenty-feven years old ; and that Cice- 
ro made his oration in behalf of P. Quintius at twenty- fix^ 
^d that for Sex. Rofcius at tweuty-feven. 



* • 
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Chap. XX. 

. ^be meaning of the words rogado, lex, pleblfcitum, 
privilegium ; and wherein tbefe words diffir. ' 



I 



HEAR enquiry made as to the meaning o^ 
the words lexy pleiifcitumy rogaiio, and privih* 
gium. Atteius Capito, a tm^n particularly fkilled 

in 

* The terms lex Sind plAi/citum, which occur in this chapr 
ter, are fo perfpicuoufly explained by Bever, in his ffiflory 
of the Legal Polity of the Roman State, that I cannot fulfil 
my duty to the reader more efFeftually than by tranfcribing 
the paifage. 

When the Roman flate increafed in numbers and territory^ 
frefti matters arofe, which required new laws ; all which are 
reducible to the following fpecies : 

*« Such as were paffed at the inflance of a fenatprial ma-, 
giftrate, by the whole of the aggregate body of the peo- 
ple, fenators and Patricians, as well as Plebeians, in whom 
alone the tnajefty of the ftate refided — a law thus enaded 
was called " Lex" in its drift and proper fenfe, 

** The fecond fpecies of occafiojial written law was called 
f< plcbifcitunty'* which was enaded by the Plebeian body alone* 
at the " r^j^tf//W of one of their own magillrates. The 
Flebifcita were originally ma4e in the ** comitia tributa^* z% 
the inflance of the trib.uncs, ^nd were partial laws* binding 
the Plebeians only." 

* 

Thus far Bever. As to the term frMiegium^ it in a manr 
ner explains itfelf: pri'vilegia are private laws. Anciently 
it was ufed in a bad fenfe, for a private law paiTed to puniil^ 
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in the knowledge of public and private rightSj 
has thus defined the word lex : *^ Lex (law)" fays 
he, " is the general decree of the people, or the 
commons, upon a queftion propofed by the ma- 
giftrate." If thiis definition be juft, neither the 
iffue of the debate upon the command given to 
Cnasjus Pompey, upon the return of Marcus Ci- 
cero, the murder of Clodius, nor any decrees of 
the like nature, can be called laws \ for they are 
not general decrees, formed on account of the 
citizens as a body, but applied to pardcular indi- 
viduals I wherefore they ought rather to be called 
privileges. For the ancients called thofe priva 
which we czWfingula i which word Lucilius * has 
ufed in his firft book of Satires, — 

Abdomina Thynnl 
Advenientibus priva dabo cephaleaque a carne. 

But Capfto, in the fame definirion, feparates (ple-^ 
bem) the commonalty, from the people {apopulo) ; 
for in the term people^ levery part of the city, an^ 
all its ranks, are included. But that is called 
plebs (the commons), in which the Patrician citi- 
zens are not included. The plebtjcitum^ therefore, 
is, according to Capito, that law, which the com- 
monalty, not the people^ admits* But the head, 

an individual, without the form of trial. Afterwards prhjt- 
legia were underftood to be decrees of the emperors to puniili 
or reward particular individuals, but they were not to be 
€on(idered as precedents. 

* Z»f/7/«j.]-^So alfo has Horace. Prl'vos mutantar in 
annos. 

Vol. II- R 4 -^^^ 
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and origin, and as it were fountain, of the whole 
circumftance and law, is in the rogatio, whether 
the appeal is to the people, or the commonalty, a 
kw for individuals, or a law univerfally binding. 
For all the other words are underftood and con- 
tained in the very fundamental principle and 
meaning of the rogatio. For unlefs an appeal be 
made to the people or the commons, no decree 
of the people or commons can be pafled. But 
notwithftanding this, in old records we find no 
great diftinftion made between thefe words ; for 
they have given the term leges both to the plebif- 
cita and the privilegia, and have called them all 
by the perplexed and undiftinguifliing title of r^- 
gationes. Salli^ft too, who is particularly obferv-* 
ant of propriety in the ufe of words, has yielded 
to cuftom, and called the privilegium which was 
pafled upon the return of Cnaeus Pompey, a law 
(Jex). His words are in his fecond hiftory : 
" For Caius Herennius, tribune of the people, 
oppoied the law which Sylla the cohful wijhed to 
pafs for his return," 
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Chap. XXI. 

^ie reajon why Marcus Ciaro Jcruptdoufiy avoided 
the life (ftbe words jioviflimus and noviffime. 

IT is clear that Marcus Cicero was unwilling 
to ufe many words which are now in frequent, 
circuladon, bec.aufe he did not approve of them ; 
as for inftance noviffimus and noviffimi. For while 
Marcus Cato, and Salluft, and others qf the fame 
age, generally ufed the word, and many men of 
learning introduced it in their works, yet he (eems 
to fcaye abflained from it, as if not properly a 
JLatin word. Wherefore alfp la. ^lius Stilo ', the 

moft 

^ L. JSUus ^//Z?.]— The commentators are much at vari- 
ance about this perfonage^ fome calling him iElius Gallup, 
feme reading Lilius Stilo> &c. There feems little reafbn to 
doubt but the perfon here meant is the ^ius Stilo mentionr 
(cd fo honourably by. Cicero in his Brutus, where he is called 
fruditij/imus et Gracis Uteris et Latinis ; and it is avowed that 
Yarro was mod materially indebted to him. 

With refpedl to the word no'vi/pmus, Gellius has in thi? 
chapter been guilty of an unaccountable miftake, for Cicerp 
has not only once but feveral times introduced the word 
twviffimus in his works. See his oration for Rpfcius : ** Ita- 
que per brevi tempore qui ne in novij/tmis quidem erat hif- 
{rionibus, ad primos pervenit comoedos." 

See alfo in the traA De Oratore, ** Nee in hac mode r^ 
qux ad vulgi fenfum fpedent et ad aurium voluptatem quae 
duo funt ^d judic^ndum mvifprna.^ 

The 
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moft learned man of thofe days, avoided the ufe of 
that word, as new and illegitimate. What M» 
Varro thought of the expreflion is evident from 
his fixth book upon the Latin tongue, addreffed 
to Cicero ; what was anciendy extremum began 
to be commonly called novijjhnum. But as £lius 
Gallus, fo certain old men in my memory, avoid* 
cd this as too new a word. With refpedt to its 
origm, as vetujlius and veterrimum are derived 
from vetus^ fo novius and noviffitnum come from 
novus. 

The rfxpreffion may alfo be found in Pliny, Tacitus, Se- 
neca, Qaintilian, and all the writers of beft* authority; but 
}t is a little remarkaUe, that it does npt ^pear in any inde;^ 
Xo Cicero which I have feen, not ^ve^ in ^rneflu$. 
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Chap. XXII. 

y^ pajfage cited from the book of Plato qalled Gor^ 
giaSy on the af?ufes of falfe philofophyi in which 
he lapses rajhly thofe philofophers who are igtto-- 
rant of the benefits of tru^ philofopby* ^ 

PLATO, a man mod ftudioiis of truth, and 
prompt to enforce it upon all occafions, has 
Ipokcn juftly and openly (though from the mouth 
of no very grave or decorous charafter) all thofe 
icenfures which may defervedly be caft upon fuch 
fluggifti and idle people, as, fheltered under the 
name of philofophy, devote themielves to unpro- 
fitable eafe, and follow ufelefs ftudies and a 
mean courfc of life. For although Callicles, 
whom he makes his Ipeaker, is ignorant of true 
philofophy, and heaps difhonourable and degrad- 
ing reprobfe upon its profeflbrs, yet what he fays 
is to be received as a caution, that we may not 
in pur own perfons deferve fuch reproofs, nor by 

? I think, with H. Stevens, that the title of this chapter 
involves no little perplexity. Where is the temerity of 
pointing out to cenfure the impudent or idle pretenders to 
philofophy ? Or, as Stevens obferves, ** If it be an a£l of te- 
merity, why is the paflage here inferted with fo many and 
fuch high encomiums/ ' 

idle 
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idle and foolifli inadivity dilgrace the cultivation 
and purfuit of philofophy. I have written down 
Plato's own words in his Gorgias, as I did not 
attempt to tranflate thenm, becaufe no Latinity, 
much lefs any that I could fupply *, can emulate 
their force : 

" Philofophy, O Socrates, is indeed becom- 
ing, if a man in his youth purfues it with modera- 
tion y but if he waftes his time too long upon it, 
it is a corruptor of men ; for if he be naturally 
good, and follows philofophy when paft his 
youth, he is of courfe ignorant of thofe things 
in which every one fhould be verfed who aims to 
be a good and accomplifhed charaftcr. Such 
are ignorant of political fcience, and of the lan- 
guage which is eflcnrial in fociety, both in public 
and private concerns ; neither is he acquainted 
with the pleafures and defires incident to men j 
nor, to fay the whole at once, with manners. 
When, therefore, they are involved in any public 
or private bufmefs, they appear ridiculous. Juft, 
indeed, as men en^a^ed in civil life, if they fliould 

* J ftf«A/yZ{//^]— Many will perhaps be of opinion that 
this excufe would have come with much morej>ropriety from 
myfelf. For if Gellius, a fcholar and critic from profeffion, 
defpaired of doing juflicc to the Greek, with which he njuft 
^ave been; from ftudy and long refidence in the country, fo 
familiarly acquainted, it argues no fmall prefumption in me 
to undertake what he thus evaded, I have examined the 
original as carefully as I could, and done my part as v^pU as 
I was able. , 

enter 
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enter into your fchools and difputations. '^ 
What Euripides' fays i? pertinent: — 

^^ That in which he is inferior, he avoids and 
dilUkes ; the oppofite to this he praifes, thinking 
this a proof of his complacency." I think it beft 
to excel in both. The purfuit of philofophy, as 
an accompliftiment of youth, is beconning, nor is 
fuch a ftudy by any means difhonourable for a 
young man. But when an older perlbn perfifts 
in fuch a purfuit, it is indeed, Socrates, a ridicu- 
lous thing. I feel the fame towards them who 
philofophize as towards them who trifle and play; 
and when I fee a young man in whom it is- yet 
becoming, fo trifling and playing, I am pleafed j 
It feems to me graceful and liberal, and fuitablc 
to youthful age. If I hear a youth (peaking too 
readily, it is difagreeable to me, and wounds my 
ears, and it feems to me as more proper for a 
flave. But if any one hears a man trifling, or 
fees him playing, it feems ridiculous, unmanly, 
and worthy of ftripes. Juft: fo do I feel about 
thofc who philofophize. When I fefe phiiofophy 
in a young man, I am pleafed, it feems proper, 
and I think it the mark of ingenuoufnefs. He 
who does not fludy phiiofophy, cannot be inge- 

' Euripides.'l — ^Thefe lines are among the fragments of 
the Antiope, and I have ufed the verfion of Mr. WodhulL 
Every thing relating to thefe fragments is fo amply difcufSsd 
by Valcnaer, in his Diatribe in Euripidis perditorum dra- 
ma turn reliquiasy that it would be impertinent in me to do 
more than refer the reader to that learned and ingetiious 
didettation. 
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nuous, nor will he ever do any amiable or generottt 
aftion. But when I fee an older perfon fo em- 
ployed, and not about to defift, fuch a man, O 
Socrates ! feems to me worthy of ftripes : for as 
I now faid, it happens to fuch a one, thou^ na- 
turally good, that he becomes unmanly, avoiding 
the bufinefs of the city and forum, in which the 
poet fays men become moft eminent If he 
hide himfelf during life, ,whilj)cring in a corner 
with three or four young men, he will never ac- 
compliflx any thing liberal, great, or becoming* 
But for you, O Socrates ! I have friendlhip and 
refpcft ; I rilk therefore that to happen to me 
widi rcfpeft to you, ;»^hich happened to Zetho 
with refpeft to AmpHion, in the lines from Eu- 
xipides juft quoted ; for 1 have been induced to 
fay to you precifely what he faid to his brother— 
that you negleft, Socrates, what moft deferves 
your care, and that you injure your excellent 
talents by attention to childifli things; nor can 
you introduce any thing pertinent in the public 
courts, nor.do you feleft what is meritorious and 
, becoming, nor can you give judicious counfel to 
^others. Be not, my dear Socrates, offended with 
me, I will addrefs ypu with all mildnefs s does it 
not feem to be difgraceful to you to be elieemed, 
.as I efteem you and all others whom philofophy 
allures ? Now if any one Ihould feize you, or one 
like you, and throw you into prifon, faying you 
had committed a crime, although you really 
had not, you could not vindicate yourfelfi but 
* would 
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would heficdtei and be perplexed^ not knowing 
what to fay : and being brought to trials having 
a vile and profligate accufer, you would fiifier 
even death, if he fliould fq think proper* And is 
diis wifdom, O Socrates ! if any purfuit, occupying 
a '.man naturally ingenuous, makes him worfej 
So that he can neither help himfelf nor favc him- 
felf, nor any one elfe, from the greatcft dangers, 
but muft fufFer every extremity from his enemies ? 
He muft live unhonoured by his ciriziens. Such 
a man, I almoft blufh to ufe the expreflion, we 
may with impunity fmite upon the cheek. 
Therefore, my friend, be perfuaded, and leavo 
oflF thefe trifles. Purfoe things more honourable, 
and from which you may appear to be really 
wife. Leave to others thefe empty things, or, as 
you may perhaps call them, infanitie§, * which 
make your houfes empty.^ Imitate not them 
who follow thefe puerilities, but thofe who really 
know how to live, who have glory and other 
good things. 

Plato * has fpoken thefe fentiments from the 
moudi of one, as I faid before, of no great efti- 

matioii^ 

♦ P/ii/tf.]— The following fragment of Epicrates, as 
preferved in Atbenaeus, is a pertinent illuftration of this 
paf&ge. I copy the tranflation from Mr. Cumberland's Ob- 
.fcrver: 

ji, I pray you. Sir, 

What are your wife philofophers cngag'd in, 
' Y^ur Plato, Menedemus, and Speuiippus ? 

What 
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• mation, yet with the repute of conimon fenfe an^ 

; common underftanding, and with an inclination to 

fpeak the plam truth. For he does not defcant up* 

on that fpecies of philofophy, which is the teach^ 

of all virtues ; which ftands foremoft in the dif* 

.charge of all public and private duties j which^ if 

- not prevented, regulates with firmnefs, fortitude, 

and wifdom, the government of the ftate. But 

he fpeaks of that futile and childiih attention to 

trifles, which conduces nothing to the guidance 

and regulation of life -, in which people of that 

defcription (whom the vulgar confider as philo* 

fo]|»hers, and whom he confidered as fuch who 

delivered thefe cenfurcs) grow old in idleneis. 

What mighty myfleiies hava they in proje£iion i 

What new difcoveries may the world expedl 

Prom their profbund refcarches ? 
B. Sir, you ihall know-^at our great feflival 

I was myfelf their hearer — I muft fpeak 

Of things perchance furpaffing your belief. 

For ten moll fage academicians fat 

In folemn confultation on a cabbage. 
ji, A cabbage ! what ^id they difcover there / 
i>*. Oh Sir> your cabbage has its fex and gender^ 

Its provinces, prerogatives, and ranks. 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many quefti(Hi* 

As it does maggots. 

See alfo the Nubes of Arillophane*. 
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^fajage from an oration of Marcus Caio, on ibi 
ancient mode of life, and manners of womeni 
^bat the hufbana had powet to put bis wifi 
to death; if taken in adultery: 

THE t(rritef-s oh the food ahd dreft of the 
Romans, inform tls, that the women of 
Rome and Latium liV'ed abftemibufly j that isj 
they abftaincd from wine '^ which in the old 
language was called temetum: It was appointed 
By law, that they fhoiild kifs their relations, that 
it might be difciovei^ed by theh* breath Whethdr 

•^ * From W«f.]ia.The Greeks^ though &ey did not pcfi- 
tiveiy forbid their women the ufe of wine, punifhed any ^x- 
cefs Of this kind with extreme feverity. The' teflimoniei 
of the fad here Mentioned occtir perpetually in the old Ro* 
man writers; Their idea was» that the ufe of wine excited 
amorous prepenfities. Pliny fays, <^ Non licebat vinum fee- 
minis Romanis bibere> inrenimus inter exempla EgnatiiMe- 
isennii uxoremi qitod vinum bibilTet a dolio interfedam furte 
a macitCj. eumque csdis a Romulo abfolutum/' Many fimilaf 
^aflages flight be eafily colle6ied. 

Plato^ in his Republic, forbids ybuhg riien to drink wirie 
till they are eighteen years old : they were not to get drunk 
iill they were Ibrty ; after that period, they were to do as 
they pleafedi 

Vox.. IL $ thcf 
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they had been drinking. But they relate thai 
the women were accuftomed to drink the (econd 
brewing, raifm wine *, fwect myrrhine, ahd othdr 
paUtable liquors of that fort. And thefe things 
are publilhed in the books I mentioned. But 
Marcus Cato fays, that women were not only 
cenfurcd, but fined^ if they had been drinking 
*vine, with as moch feverity as if they had com- 
mitted adukery. I have put dpwn thfe words 

* Raifin wi/zf.]— Paflus in the original. Columella has 
{)articHlarly defdribed the making of this in his izth book» 
chap. 39. — See Virg. Georg. ii. 53. 

Et paflb Pfythia utilion 

ArndbitiSi in his tradl adverfus Gentes, reproaching the Ro- 
mans for changing their manner of life, fays, 

<' Matxes fami}ias veftrs in atriis operantar domonun in- 
doflrias teftiiicantes fuas ? potionibbs abilinent vini ?'* ^ 

fiayle, at the article Lycurgus, tells us, that though there 
was no law in France to prohibit women the afe of wine, in 
earlier times they were feldom known to'drink aiiy thing' but 
water. A phyfician of Paris/ who pabliihed a book in 1696, 
fays, " Who wotild have thought that women would hare 
added tobacco and brandy to fo many other vices tkey hare 
gloried in for above thirty years pad ? They carry, as yet* 
but runlets of brandy at their fide : who knows but in time 
they will carry barrels V^ Ovid recommends a ahearful glafs 
to the ladies : 

• . * 

Aptius eA deceatque magis potare paellas 
Cum Veneris puero nion male Bacche faci^. 

It is certain however, that the Roman wives were riot allow- 
ed to ^keep the key of the winc-ctUar.-i— Sec Cafaubon ad 
Athenaeum, 725. - ' 

I fi-om 
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from Marcus Cato*s oration (de Dote) iri 
Which itMs alfo faid, that hufbands had a right 
to kill their wives when taken in adultery ^ " A 
hufband (fays he) when he puts ^ away his wife, 
judges his own cailfe as a cenfor, land has, ic 
teems, entire controul in the matter. If fhe Has 
Committed any perVeiTe or difgraceful aft, Ihe 
IS fined: if fhe has drank wine, or contaminated 
herfelf by iritcrcourfe witli another man; Ihe is 
condemned : but upon the right of putting her 
to death, it is thUs expreflcd : If you fhall have 
fcaught your wife in adultery, yoU may kill hei* 
without any legal proccfs j but (he (ihould yoii 
be guilty of the crime) miift not prefume to 
touch yoiT with her finger; the law does not 
jpermit it." %/ 

* . ■' 

^/^ • Ift iu/uU£rj,]i»^Tht puniihmcnt of adultery has becrt 
fiifferent in various times and nations ; but> as a people have 
]become more luxurious and corrupt^ this punifhment has 
become progre&vely lefs fevere, till it hUs not only pafled 
wtthotit public cenfate, but appeared with unabaihed efFron-* 
Jery in all ranks of fociety. 

Bayle» on the ai^thority of Socrates SdholafHusj mentions 
|k punidiment of adultery, fo extremely prepofterous, as to 
%Q reconciled to no prii^ciple of decency or common fenftf. 
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Chap. XXIV. 



V 



They^bo fpokf with elegance, ufed the words y die 
priftini, die craftini, die quarti, die quinri, not 
as they /peak them. now \ 

T\ IE quarto and die quinto (on the fourth and 
fifth day) which the Greeks exprefs by m 
rirot^rnv t^, «k freiATrrnvt are words now in ufe 
among the learned, and he who fpeaks other- 
wife, is delpifed as unpolifhed and illiterate. But 
in TuUy's time, and before that period, they 
did not, I think,, ufe that phrafe. They faid die 
quintif and die quinfij ufing it as a copulative ad- 
verb, the fecond fyllable being made fhort. 
Auguftus, who was weli verfed in Latin, and an 
imitator of his father's elegance in convcrfe- 
tion, has in that manner frequently diftinguiihed 

• • The fubftance of thit chapter is to be found in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, 1. i. The ftylc of Auguftu^^ i^ 
ipoken of by Suetonius in terms of great refpeft. 

« Genus eloquendi fecutus eft cleans et temperatum ; 
vitatis fententiarum incptii$, atque inconcimiitate et recon- 
ditorum verborum, ut ipfe loquebatur fantoribus. Pra^ci" 
puamque curam duxit fenfum animi quana apertiifime ex-* 
primere." Qciiius in another place praifes the pure and 
^m^le Hyle of Auguftas; and fo alfo do T^tus and Qijin- 
tUiaa. 

in 
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in his Epiftles, the days he meant to point out. 
But it will be the means of fhewing the ufual 
cuftom of the ancients, if we put down the 
formal words of the praetor^ in which, accord- 
ing to eftablifticd cuftom, he proclaims the ce- 
lebration of the feftival called the Compitalia *• 
The words are thefe: " Die noni (nine days 
hence) the Compitalia will be holdcn in the af- 
fcmbly of the Roman peopl<^ : when they fliall 
have been begun, law bufinefs ceafes.** Here 
the prsetor fays, die nm^ not die nonoi and not 
only the prastor, but almoft all antiquity ipoke 
in the fame manner. For I remember in Pom- 
ponianus, a verfe from the farce ' which is called 
M«via. 

Dies hie fextus, cum nihil cgi, die 
Quarte moriar fame, 

• 

» Comfitdlia.^-^Thc^c feftivals were celebrati^ on the 
fecond of Maj, to the Lares, in the public ways, at which 
time aAciendy boys were faid to have been facrificed.— Sc« 
a lon|; account of this feftival in Macrobius, 1. i. Sat. vi. i6. 

Seealfo Ovid. Fafti. Lv. 

Servat uterque domum domino ^uoque fidus aterque 

Compita grata deo, compita grata cani> 
Exagitant et Lar et turba Diania fures 

Pervigilantque Lares, pervigilantque canes. 

•' F/irrf-]— Atellana. Atellanusor Attellanus, was an epi- 
thet applied to a kind of farce which had its origin aC 
Attellanse, a place in Campania.— See Juvenal, Sat.yi. 71* 

Urbicus exodio rifum movet Attellanse 
Geftibuj AutOAoej* 

S3 ^VK. 
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. Six days widiout a jot of work I've paft. 
Four more— and hungry I muft breathe mj 
laft. 

That paflage in Coelius likewife fiimiflics an in- 
ftance of it ; in the fecond book of his hiflx)ry— 
*Mf you chufe to give me the cavalry, and follow 
me yourfelf with the army, I will take carethatj 
fupper (hall be prepared for you {Jie quinti) 
five days hence, in the capitol at Rome." But 
the ftory itfclf, and the words df it, Coelius has 
taken from Marcus Cato, where it is thus related : 
V Therefore the mafter of the horfethus advifcd 
the dictator of the Carthaginians, Send the ca- 
valry with me to Rome, and five days hence 
your fupper (hall be dreffed in the capitol." 
But the iaft fyiiable of that compound, I find, 
terminated either by the letter ^' or /, which 
cuftom of ufmg them indifferently \IW5 frequent 
among the ancients, as in the words frafefcine 
and pr^efejciniy froclivi (downwards) and procUvt 2 
arid many others of the fame nature, they u(cd 
with various terminations. D/> pri/iini (the day 
before) was alfo applied, which fignified die 
prifiino^ or die' priore, which we commonly ex- 
prefs by pridie^ changing the order of the com- 
pound, and deriving it as it were from priftino 
die. By a fimilar procefs, die eraftini (to-mor- 
row) Was ufed from die crdftim* So the pricfts 
of the Roman peospk, when they fay, in diem 
tertium (for three days) exprefs themlclvcs by 

r ' die- 
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dieperendinii but as many people fay, die prijiinij, 
fo Marcus Cato in his fpeech againft Furius, has 
faid, die proximi (next day). And Cnseus Ma- 
tius, a very learned man, in his Mimiambi, has 
ufed die quarto^ inftead of what we call nudius- 
quartus (four days agb) in the following lines,. 

Nupcr dif quarto ut recordor, et certe 
Aquarium urceum vnicum domi fr€gir. 

Four days ago— I have 1% in jny book. 
The only "pitcher in my houfe he broke. 



.^ 



There only will remain this diftindtion, that w^ 
fty die quartOy fpeaking of time paft i die quartiy 
pr die quart i, of the future. 
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Chap. XXV. 

fk^ names of certain we^^^ons, darts, and /words j^ 
and the differed JorU. of Jhifs tnentiontd in tbe^, 
cldi^0Qks\ 

WHILE wc are fitting at cafe in the car- 
riage, in order to prevent one's mind 
ffom being poffeffed by other trifling giattei?,/ 
we may as well make fome enquiry into thq 
namesof the weapons, darts, and Iwprdsi which 
are mentioned in the ancient books ; as alfo intx> 
the different kinds and appellations of the Ihips. 
Thofc which occur are as follows: th? i(pear| 
tlie javelin, pikes, half- pikes, iron- crows, Gallic 
darts, the lance, fpears, riimigcftri, torches, barbed 
javelins, (laves, miflile fpears, flings, Thracjan 
fwords, the engine for flinging darts, fcibones, 
broad - headed javelins, fliort - fwords, rapiers, 
daggers, hangers, fpades, wedges, ponyafds, fmall 
jadders. 'Of the wedge (lingula) fmce the ufc 
of it is not very tommon, it is necefllary to 

* A long differtation, or indeed a book, might be written 
on the fubjea of this chapter. It will be fufficient, perhaps, 
to refer the reader at once to Veg^tius, and the other old 
piilitary writers. The veiTels mentioned at the condufion 
ire all enumerated and explained in Potter's Grecian Anti- 
ijuities. 

'^ ' pbfcrvf, 
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obferve, that the ancients fo called an oblong 
finall fword, made in the form of a tongue, of 
ijvhich Nsevius makes mention in his Tragedy of 
Hefion. Thefe are I^is words ; 

*^ Sine mihi gerere morem yidear, lin^l 
verum lingula," 

And the long fword (rhomphasa) * is a Ipecies of 
weapon belonging to the Thracian nation, and it$ 
name occqrs in the twienty-fqurth of the Annab 
of Ennius, All the naiTies of fhips we could call 
to mind are thefe; the gallieS| merch^ntn^en^ 
ftore- fhips, long-veflels, transports, Jong-prows, 
pinnaces, or as the Greeks call them, xiXnns^ 
barques, frigates, rowing-veffels, light barges, 
which the Greeks call /(TTuoiro*, or ivx^^ih^^ 
ketches or fpy-boats, or fiftiing fmacks, cattaa^ 
fldfFs, ferry-boats, nudtuciae, mediae, yachts, gaU 
liots, long-galliots, fcuUers, capulices, fair-wea- 
ther fhips, the cidarum, lighters, cruizcr*. 

. * Jibffmfbaa,']'^Mz.ny of thcf(? words arc written difFc'. 
r^atly in different editions of Gellius> as rumfia for rhum« 
^YoMifJibones for fcibtnes, &c« 



Chap. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Salkjl was unwi/ely cenfured by JJinius Pollio, fm 
faying tranfgreffum/^jr tranfretatbnem, ^c. ' 

SALLUST has unjuftly incurred the cenfure. 
of Afinius Pollio, in one of his letters ad-- 
dreffed to Plancus, and ^ndeed of others, becaufe 
in the firft book of his hiftory he has cjdled 
the adt of tranfporxing, ^nd carrying over the 
fea, tranjgreffunky and the perfons carried over, 
which in our ufual phrafe is transfretajfe^ he has 
called tranj^effos. Thefe are Salluft'« word$^ 
*'' Sertorius having l?ft a fmall guard in Mauri- 
taqia, and taking the advantage of a dark fti^t, 
was compelled, with a profpefous. wind %tA 
great Ipeed, to avoid an engagement, by carry- 
ing his troops over the fea/' He afterwards 

■ The beginning of this chapter is different in diffierent 
editions. H. Stephens has taken fome pains to prove that 
it fhould be read thus :— " Afmio Pollioniin quadam epiftola 
quam ad Plancum fcripfit, et quibufdam aliis C. Salluftifts 
iniquis dignum nota vifum eil quod, &c." 

As to 'the matter of the chapter itfelf, the reader has 
probably %y this time difcovered, that however agreeable 
titb work of Gellius may be as a book of mifcellaneous 
entertainment, he certainly was himfelf no very acute critic. 
What he alledges here is reafonable enough. 

fays. 
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fkys, ^' J'ranfgrejfos omnis recipit mons receptus 
a Liifitanis." This (fay they) is fpoken impro- 
pcrly> and with the authority of no good author. 
For tranfgrejfus and ingrejfus are derived from 
truhfgfediendoj and that from pedum gradu (the 
ftepping of the feet). PoUio tliereforc thought 
that tranfgrejfus was ill applied to thofe who fly, 
or creep, or fail, and that it fuited only thofe 
who walk, and meafure the ground with their 
footfteps. Therefore they deny, that in any 
good author tranfgrejfum can be found, applied 
to fhips, or ufed to fignify the tranfporting of 
troops* But I aflc, why, as they properly fay curjus'' 
(the courfe) of a fliip, they may not likewifc 
fay tranfgrejfus y more efpecially when the narrowr 
nefs of that arm of the fea which flows between 
Spain and Africa is dcfcribed by a word ^ moft 
elegantly expreffive, of pafling over as it were 
the 4>acc of a few ^fteps. But let thofe who 
want an authority for it, and aflirm, that ingredi 
and tranfgredi are not applied to failing, tell 
wherein the word ingredi differs from amiularey 
(to walk). But Marcus Cato, in hi& book upon 

* C«fy2tf,]— Both the Greek and Latin writers of tlie 
beft authority ufed currus for a (hip. See Catullus : 

Volitantem per mare currum. 

See alfo the expreflion in Virgil, of aedificant naves. In 
Englifh alfo, we ufe the feemingly inaccurate expreflion, "I 
am (hipwrecked in my fortune, for I am in misfortune." 

• Wor4l,'\ — Fretum, now called the Straights, or the 
Straights of Gibraltar. 

Agriculturci 
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Agriculture, fays, " That a farm is to be chofcrt 
in fuch a fituation, as to have a large town near 
it, and the fea, or at leaft a river ^here Ihips 
(ambulant) walk." Moreover, Lucretius bears 
teftimony, that words taken from their literal 
fenfe are fometimes ornaments of ]^ecch* For 
in his fourth book, he fpeaks of the voice (gra-- 
dientem) travelling through the arteries and the 
jaws. Which is fomewhat more ftrong than what 
Salluft fays of ihips. Lucretius's* verfes are 
thefe : 

All found is body, for with painful force 
It moves the fenfe, when with an eager courfc 
It fcrapes the jaws, and makes the fpeaker 
hoarfe, 

Bcfides, Salluft in the fame book not only 
calls thofe who went in (hips frogrejfusy but alfo 
failing (kiiSfs. His words, as applied to the ikifis, 
I have fubjoined : " Some of them making but 
little way, from being overweighted and une- 
qually loaded, while fear agitated the perfons in 
them, were funk/* 

♦ Za^^//«i.]— The reference in Gronovius is wrong. 
ThepafTage is in book iv. 1. 532. We have an ej^reffion 
in Englifh of a fimilar kind—*" The noife grates my. ears." 
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Chap. XXVII. 

Account of the Roman and Carthaginian people,-^ 
l^ef were rivals of nearly equal ftrength '. 

IT is recorded in books of antiquity, that the 
ftrength, the fpirit, and the numbers of the 
Romans^ and Carthaginians were equdl. Nor 
was this opinion without foundation. For with 
other nations the fubjeft of diQnite was a fingle 
ftate J but, with the Cardiaginians, it was for th^n 
empire of the worii A proof of this is exhi* 
bited in the fpeech o^^iia^h people, when Quintus 
Fabius, the Roman g»^, delivered a letter 
to the Carthaginians, iri%hich it wa$ declared, 
that the Roman people had- fcnt them a fpear 
and a herald's ftafF— two tokens, the one of war, 
the other of peace — that they might choofe which- 
ever they pleafed, and . underftand that as par*- 
ticujarly fent.them, which they might think pro^ 
per to accept. The Carthaginians anfwered, that 
thijy would choofe neither; that they who brought 

■ This fubjedl is familiar to every fthool-boy, and re- 
quires no elaborate difcuflion. The anecdote told in this 
chapter^ is a memorable inflance of national fpirit, and \& re« 
corded by Livy, book jpxviii* c. $. and by Florus^ bpok |i^ 
C» 6> 7. 
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them might leave which they plcafed, and thef 
would confider what the Romans left, as chofcii 
by themfelyes. Marcus Varro, however, faysi 
not that a- Ipear itfelf^ or the ftafF itfelf, were 
fent, but two dice % up6n one of which was en- 
graven a ftafF, on the other a fpear. 

* Dsce.]'^'The teffcra was a fmall tablet of wood, and 
tfed among the Romans for various purpofes. It was the 
foldier*s watch-fignal,; there was alfo (whieh feems here 
to be what is underftood) the tcflcra of hofpitality: thii 
Was a tally cut in two, whereof each pahy kept one, 
$et a curious trad de Tefleris Hofpitaiitatis, by Thoinafinus. 
In ti^e Medea ^f Eurifiides, Jafon, when about to fend 
Medea away, tells her he will give her a fymbol or teflera 
of recommendation to his friends. 

Mr. WodhulJ has not fufficiently marked the force of this lit 
kis tranflation. 

For with a libiJral hand am I inclined 
My boutitles to confer, and hence dilpatcli 
^uch tokens as to hofpitable kindnefi^ 
Will recommend you. 

To which Medea anfwers : 

Ovr a» ^im<n tow* troto ;^ptj<7"«jjt*iO* «»• 

I will not ufe thofe with v<rhom you are connected by tti^ 
ties of hofpitality : diat is, literally, Jafbn fays, I will givtf 
you te&rse hofpitalitis to my friends: No, fays Medea> 
1 will not take them, nor bs indebted to your friends. 



Chai»« 
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t H A p. xxviii* 

» * 

On the diJiinSions of age^-^cbildhoody ydufb, and old 

age — taken from Tuberous hijiory. 

•i ■ 

TUBERO, in his firft book of hiftory, has 
written, that Servitis Tullius, king of 
Rome, when he divided the people into five 
clafles % in order to number die young ' men, 
called thofe who were under fcvcnteen years of 
age boys; fronrt their feventseenth year, wheri 
they were deemed proper for fervice, he enrolled 
them foldierSi till forty -fix^ jroung men* ^ and be- 

* Ftye clfiffesJ]'^OTL this fuSje^, of the clafles into which 
the Roman people were divided^ fee Gellius again, 1. vii. 
i 3. The Romans were fomet^es (aid to be divided yaX6 

Tix clafles ; but the ii^th claA was Called tapiti cenfi, that is^ 
reckoned only by their numbers, and colifidered as having 
tio property ; fo that the general eftimation reckoned £v^ 
claifes only. ' See Arnobius, p* 91/ 

** Numquid enim quinque in clafles habetis populum. dif« 
tribtttum, veflri olim ut habuere majores. 

* Toung wtf«.]-i*The expreflion of juvenis or junior, among 
• the Romans, was certainly indefinable, and meant no more 

than thofe who were able to undergo a certain degree of 
labour or fatigue^ Thus in our own language, it is cer-> 
tainv that in its primitive meaning yeoman fignified a 
young man ; and we know in how lax a fenfe it ii now nii- 
^crftood. ^ . 

tf4^ 
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yond that , time ciders. I have noted this, thd< 
the diftinftions which our forefathers obfervedi 
might be known, between childhood, youth, and 
old age, according to the eflimate of that fag?i- 
ciaus king, Servius Tullius* 



r 
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^at the f article atque is not only conjunSlpoei but 
has likewt/i a diverftty of fignifications^. 

TH E particle atque is called by the gram-* 
marians a copulative conjundtion ; and 
often indeed it unites and connefts words. But 
fometimes it has other powers, not fufficiendy 
obferved, except by perfons engaged in the dili- 
gent and attentive examination of ancient learn- 
ing. For it has the power of an adverb, when 
we fay, ^' I afted otherwife (atque) than you.''' 
If It be repeated, it ftriengthens and increafes the 
Signification; as we find in the Annals of Quint* 
Ennius, unkfs my memory fails in the citation of* 
the verfe t 

Atque atque accedit muros Romarta juventus. 

it was likewife ufcd by the ancients for the word 
4iiue^ which has an oppofite fignificadon, afid 

moreover^ 
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H^reover (or ftatimi another adverb. As in thrfc 
Verfes of Virgil, where that particle is thought 
obiciire, and not properly introduced. 

Sic onnnia fatis * 
in pejus ruere ac retro fublapfa feferri 
iNoii aliter quann qui adfferfo vix fluitiine 

lembtim 
Remigiis fiibig^t, £% brachi^ forte remifit. 
jitqu€ ilium in prseceps prdno rapit alveus 

amni; 

* Sic omnia faiisJ\*^h.tS<& lines bccttr Geprg. i. 1. 199* 
iThtts trahflated by Diyden : 

« 

^hus all below« whether by nature-s curie- 
Or fate's decree^ degenerate ftill to w^irfe ; 
80 the boat's brawny cni^w the turreiit ften)> - 
And flow advancing fhnggle with t))e .ftteam; / 
&at if they flack thttf hands, or ceafe to fbriviK^ 
Then down the flodd with headlong haile they drivA . 

t>i}rden here has overlooked the force of «/^> which 
Martyn has not : he tranflates the laft line, *^ limnediately 
Ae tide drives hitti headlong down the ri<rer.'' 

The cxpreffion 6f " retro fublapfa referri** is found atfo 
i* the iecond iBneid* 

Ex illo fluere ac retro fublapfa referri 
Spes Danaum* 
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BOOK XL 



Chap* I. 

Oh the mgin of the word Italy. Of that fine which 
is called fupremai its meamng^^tbe jiterimlmo 
--^and in what terms tbeJmaUefl fine ufed to be 
impofed. 

TIM^US, in the Roman Hiftorjr Vrhich 
he compofed in Greeks and Varro in his 
Antiquities^ agree in deriving Italy* from a 
Greek word> becaufe in the old Greek language 
oxen were called Ir«Aoi, of which there were 
great numbers in Italy; and homed catde in 
raft abundance were bred and pallured in that 
country. Thence we may conjecture, that as 
Italy was fo abundant in cattle *, therefore the 

fine 

' Itaiy.'l'^lt i$ ccruin that HcfycHius iiai IroXof in th!; 
fenfe of an ox; yet Heyne agrees rather with thofe who de« 
rive the name of the country from Ittlus, one of its kings, 
according to XfidoriM. Bochart's derivation of It from a 
Phoenician word fignifying pitchy has not obtained much cur* 
rency, nor does it feem to deferve it, 

* JSfundant in c^/i!r«]-^Armentofiflima. The indefatiga* 
^ ■ I ble 
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ifxne was impofed which is. Cdllcd fkprema, of 
producing on particular days' ^ two flieep and 
thirty oxen ; which w^ levied in that proportion 
from the plentiful breed of oxertj apd the fcarcity 
of Iheep. Biit when that fort of fific which 
confifted of fheef) and oxen was inripofed by the 
liiagiftrates^ fome of fmall and fome. of greater 
Values were produced, which mad£ the pjayinent 
of the penalty unequal. Whercfote, by the Atd- 
rian lawi the value of the flieep was fixed ^ teri 
pieces of bhds; that bf the oxen at an hundred: 
but the fmalleft fine impofed, is that of oite 
fheepi the greateft, that of which we have 
ipoken. Beyond which, it was not lawful to 
fix any fine to be paid for one offence ; and 
dierefore it is called (Jitprema) the laft, that is; 
the chief and greatefti When therefore this lafl 
(ine is now impofodj according ix) the manner of 
our anceflors, by the Roman magiftrates^ it is 
iifijally t)b(erved> that the wbrd avesi fheep, i« 

Ue BanluiiA fpeaks. highly of thft ad^anta|;e of making a 
gloflkry of words uf^ by each particular writ;er of any dif- 
Undhon. He himfelf, with refpe^ to GeUius, Has com^eied 
i gloilarjr of pecUiar Wordi beginning with d'. Arinezito- 
fiffima is aSAbng theft; id)d (be leader will find thein all ia 
hi Adverikria» p* }97« 

' Particular dajs.V^ln fingotos. : it is (bmetixnes read f ia 
&gttIos dies«' but I am inclined to think both readings^ 
Wrong» and wifh to adop^ what is propofed by Hotoman- 
BUS, in liis ufefiil ttai^ de Ke IfTuminaria. He tldiiks it 
ihoidd be lead * in res fingulas^' which was a legal term for 
^di offence^ 

T 1 tSdi 
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ufcd in the mafculine gender. So Marcus Varro 
has mentioned the legal terms by which die 
fmalleft fine was impofed, ** Since, though 
called upon by Marcus Terentius, he has neither 
anfwered, nor excufed himfeff, I fentence him €6 
pay a fine of one fhecp/' Unlefs this form wais 
obferved, the fine was not deemed legal. Thk 
Word mkltoj Marcus Varro, in his % 9th book of 
Antiquities^ fays is not a Latin but ^ Sabine 
word ; and that in his memory, it was in ufe in 
the language of the Samnites, who t:ame fibril 
the Sabines*, But the upftart tribe of gram- 
marians ha^e affirmed, that this word, iDce ijidny 
others, is Ipoken (h«t' amippaij^) l^y 4qppo(i^ 
tion. 

But ^S'Our manner of faking, alid ^bat l^kh 
many of the ahKi^nts made ^fe of, Is Wkt^4ldt&-^ 
and mihaMa n^y I liave thtotfehi: k Yi6t ^ffrifs 
to take notice that Marcus Cato h^ 4|K>keft 
othefWife ; ibr in his fdtfrth b6ak de Ori^ibosj 
are thefe words : " Our general, if any one 
engages in battle, out of his rahk, (rf mi^tutk 
' ^'^i^dt) impofes a fine *upon hita. 6ut lie may 
appear, for the fake jof diegance^ to ha\^ avoidc4 
the word (dicit) fmce the fine; waSi Imicd in die 

•* trom the SahimsA — See.Strabo, htook v. *"' the Sa- 
lines ai?e the jxiofl ancient nation, aha from th6fe the Sain« 
nite* derive^ their 'or^uu 'f he Samnltes were, by Ithc 
Grcekt called z^vnTfti.**' ,'See Euftat^iius ad l)ionyllimDj and 

• . t camp 
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easnp and the zrmj, not proclaimed (diceretur) 
10 tibut afl^mbl/^ nor pre&nce of die people. 



■•''"^■'^■^PPi^Hi* 



Chap. IL 

^7£t the w&rd elegance^ awcng tb^ ancients^ was not 
afpUed to tbofi difimguijhfd iy their undetrjianding, 
blitt to thofe who were attentive to drefs and lux^- 
ury^ and was confidered as dxJgracefuU 

AM A N formerly was not called elegant, as 
a term of commendation ; but till the 
cinije of Marcus Cato, that word was a re« 
proach, and not a compliment. This we ma/ 
obiierye in othef writers, as well as in that book 
of Cato, which is entitled, ^^ Carmen de Mori- 
bus," wherein are thefe words : '* They thought 
avarice included all vices ; but the expenfive man, 
and who ever was thought ambitious, elegant^ 
vicious^ or fooliflx, he was commended/' From 
whiich k 18 plain, a man was not called by the 
•ancients elegant, with reference to hb genius ', 

but 

* To his gemus.l^^Wt find that the term tUgofu ifirh^ 
rum was applied by way of diftindion to Salloft, wUUl 
Terence was called compofitum atque ikgant. With Of k \ 
lifed invariably in a good fenfej bat it does not ieem 
h^ve been a ^vomite exprefllon with our older wriMI % 
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* 

but from a too frivolous attention to drefs and 
outwar<^ appearance. Afterwards^ it ceaied to 
be a term of cenfure ; but he was not though; 
worthy of commendation, whofe el^ance was 
iiot very moderate. So Marcus Tullius pays a 
compliment to Lucius Crailus and Quintus Sca> 
vola, not for their elegance only, but their ceco- 
notny mixed witii it. 'f Craflus (fays he) was 
the ihofl: oeconomical of elegant men, and Sc^« 
Vob'die itiolV eJegaHt of the oeconomical." Jind 
in thb fame b6ok of Catb, we find it here and 
there mentioned; ** It ^iis cuftbmary (fays 
he) to be drefTecji handfomejy iti piibfic, and 
plainly at homi. They jpurchafed Ao^^es at a 
dearer rate 'than c<k^ ' Poetry was in W 

cfteem ^ \ and if any ohb addicted himfelf to the 

- ■ '•* ' 

< • ' 

* 

do not remember to have met with it in Shakfpeare> and 
I know but of one place where it occurs in Milton; ' Mil- 
ton ufes it in its daffical fenfe of corredtnefs— « 



.'. 



"Eve, now I fee thou art exadt of tafte. 
And elegiant^ * 

|/ ^ In no ^^^«.]— The fate of poets feems to have been 
much the &me in all ages^— their pnodudioiis honoured, and 
themfelves )Meg}e{led. The maxim of Charles the IXth 
feems to have prevailed in every age : " Equi et poetae 
tfendi non faginandi.^' > Though Otway, Chatteiton, and 
Ibme others^ would' have been glad if even this cold com- 
fort had been granted' them. It is certain^'that in the 
time of the republic^ poets Were held in no eftimatioQ at 
Kome; they wandfred from houfe to houife, finging'the 
praifes of thofc who would give them a dinner* When 

FiiiMm 
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ftudy of it^ or frequented enteitsunments^ he 
was called a glutton.'* And in the fame book^ 
is that celebrated fentenc^ of truths ^^ Human 
life is much like iron—if you ufe it^ it is worn 
aWay, if you ufe it not^ ruft confumes it. So 
we fee men worn away by exerciling tfaeirifelveSj 
while flug^flinefs and torpor, without (cxerofej itf 
yet more detrimental/* 

Fnlvius went on fome expedition ai conAd into ^olii^ hc^ 
was abuied for hit effa^aAcy, in taking Eftsiot the poet 
2i his fuite. Platen a very Wife Wfoi, has in feme part of 
hS works^ this remaik: No one in his fa^ will knock ^ 
the door of the Mufes. 



T 4 C«A. 
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Chap. IM, 

Vimous iff ages of the particle proj^ wilb examfUs^^ 

WHEN I find leifure from law caufeSj, 
and bufinefs, and for the iake of exer-» 
eife I walk or ride, I am accuftomed to turn 
over in my mind matters trifling and of fin^ 
confequerice, and which appear defpicable to the 
unlearned, which however are neceflary to the 
clear underftanding of antiquity, and particularly 
to the knowledge of the Latin language, As it 
happened lately in the retirement of Praenefte, 
walking by myfelf in the evening, I confidered of 
the various ufages in the Latin language of cer- 
tain particles, as for inftance in the prepofition 
po. For at one time I obferved they fay, ^^ that 
the priefts have pafled a decree (fro collegio) 
according to the power of their orders'* at an- 
other, " a witnels was brought in (fro tejiimonio) 
to give evidence." Marcus Cato one while 
writes, as in the fourth book of his Origins, that 

* I believe it will be enough, if at this'chapter I tranflate 
the remark of Quintus Carolus : — " As for this chapter^ 
reader, go to the didlionary-makers, who have curioufly in- 
velligated the fignification of this particle, and no one can 
be ignorant of the elements. 

the 
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the battle was engaged in and fought (fro cqfiris) 
before the canip : and in his fifths that all the 
cities and iflands were confidered (pro Bfyrio) as 
belonging to Illyricum. Sometimes they fey (pro 
4ede Caftoris) for the temple of Caftor: £>me^ 
times (pro roftris) before the roftra, before (he 
tribune^s chair^ before the al&mbly^ and fome-« 
times that the tribune of the peopk interceded 
(pro fot^ate) by virtue of his authority. Now I 
thought that whoever imagined thefe words to b^ 
altogether like each other, or of equal efficacy, or 
yet differing from each other in every particular, 
falls into an crron For I was of opinion, that 
the variety of their fignification was to be traced 
from the fame origin and fountain, though not to 
the fame end ; which he will eaiily underfiand, 
who will confider the matter attentively, and ufc 
fumielf to confult oivr old booksj^ ^d record;^ of 
jUiy celebrity. 



CUiLT. 
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Chap. IV. 

3t what manner Enmus imitated Euripides^ 

THERE are fome vcrfes in the Hecuba of 
Euripides^ charming in their language^ and 
rie|Darkable for their conciienefs* Hecuba is 
Ipeaking to Ulyfles : 

Tcf u^ioofAX xSv xftXMC Afytrrd cev * 
TluiTii Xoyo^ yct^ ix T ato^xvrm iup 
Kax ruv toi^mrroiv Avrof » ra\no¥ (T^bvu 

Thefe lines Quintus Ennius^ in his tranflation of 
that tragedy, has yery well imitated in an equal 
humber of verfes. 

}ixc tU) & fi perverse ^ocesj facile Acfaivo^ 

flexeris^ 
Nam cum opulente ^ loquuntur pariter^ aique 

ignobiles, 
Eadem di£ta ead^^mque oratio si^qua, nm 

acque valet, 

£nfiiu5^ 

' Thefe lines are thus tranflated by Wodhull: 
Although you weakly argue^ with your rank 
. Convince them ; for the felf-iame fpeechj when utterM 
By th* ignoble, and men wdl eileemed. 
Comes not with equal force. 

For vittfvi in thiB fecond verfe, many would read w^xm; the 
difference is not great. 
* O/if/rw/r.]— Alciatus thinks that Ennius wrote opinati, 

which 
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Ennius^ as I faid before> has well tranflated thi» 
paflage^ thovgh the word igMbtUs bjot ill aofweri 

to avTi a^o^vvrwy^ and OfuletUi to avri touurrw^ 

For neidicr arc all who a^ igaobk dUbftcemed^ 
i;K>r arc a)l who arc rich eftcetned. 

whidl'tlie v^rfe requires as well as the fenfe; In whidi 
tafe the eenfiire of Gellius &lls to the ground^ for c^naii 
means men in honour and eftimation» and corre^nds exadly 
with hiMrrw. Gellius himfelf has the f^r^ffion of cfira^ 
tijpmi auQtis, for authors of great eftinu^. 



Chap. V. 

Certain things lightly touched upon concerning the 
Pjrrhonian philofopbers, and the Academics i with 
the difference between them. 

THOSE whom we call Pyrrhonian ' phi* 
lofophersj by a Greek furiiame are termed 
Sceptics^ which fignifies as it were ^quirers, 

doubters; 

• PyiT^o/ri<w».]— Pyrrho, the founder of this ftft, if that 
can properly be called a (eSt which rejedled all principles^ 
was born et Elea^ of obfcure parents, and was bred origi- 
nally to the profeflion of a painter, but forfook that art for 
philofophy. This he ftudied firft under Dryfo, fon of Stilpo, 
then under Anaxarchas, with whom he went to India, in 
'.^ thft 
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dojubcers -, hr they determine notUi^ jthcy (Ik 
ix»tking, but are always examimng and eotiQ- 
dcmg the nature of that oA which they might 
determine^ And indeed they feem to iherxik 
ftlves not to fee or to hear any thing clearly^ 
but to undergo a certain afFedion like £beip^ 
and hearing : and upon thofc very things which 
produce thefe afie^ions> they are always delibe- 
raebg and contemptating what fort of things they 
are. And die confidence and veracity of al) 
things is, they fay, fuch an incomprehenfibl« 
mixture of truth and falfehood, that every man 
who is not precipitate and raih in his judgment^ 
fliouid ule the words which they report from 
Pyrrho, the founder pf theiy feft. " Has not 

the army of Alexander. The fccptlcifm of PyrrKo natu-' 
rally enough arofe from the atomic philofophy of Demoori-! 
tvs, which he ftudkd under Afiaxardi«s> and bom the fii-i 
lacies of logic^ which he exercUed ander Dryfo. The 
«ccoQnts of his expoiing h)fi life tib danger continually^ 
by walking flraight forward in fpite of all obflades, as no^ 
believing that any thing he faw before him was leat, are 
prcbably iit^tioos. WheA we obierre the fnbtktyof GdU 
litfs'B diilan&ioii^ betwesen thk fed and Aat of die Acade- 
jaic$9 we cannot woode^ that they have been oCcen codi-i 
fdunded. It was to very different philofophers than tholb 
of Pyrrho's maze or Epicurus's ilye that M^ton applies 
fheie charming lines : 

How channing is divine philofi>phy \ 
Not ha>rfii and crabbed^ as doH fools fappo^j^ 
^ttt nurficat as is Apollo's lute> * 

And a perpetual feaft of nedtar'd fweetf,! 
Where no crude fttrfcit leign^. 

the 
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the matter rather this meanings or that meanings 

or neither?** For diey deny that proo& of imy 

thing, or its real properties, can be knomi arid 

perceived ; and they endeavour tb inculcate and 

prove this by many arguments. Upon which 

fubjeft Favorinus has compofed, with much 

fubtlcty and logic,^ten bpoks^ which he entitles, 

** iPyrrhonian Modes." For it is an old queflion, 

which has often been difcuffcd by the Greek 

writers, in what things, and to what degree the 

Pyrrhonians differed from the Academics. For 

both were (jailed Sceptics, enquirers, hefit^ter^ 

who afiirm nothing, and think nothing can be 

comprehended. But they call all objefts (<pxv- 

raiTixg), appearances, not as the nature o£ jthe 

olgeAs is;j but as the affeftiori^cif the mind Sr 

body IS in them, xipon whom thdfe objfifts ftrike* 

Therefore all thofe things which a£t upon the ' 

fenfes bf men, they call "^ V«v vpoq rt," things 

which have a reference to fomething elfe j which 

phrafe means, that it has nothing confiding in 

itielf, no inherent and natural power. But that 

all things have a reference to fomething, and 

a^>ear to be fuch as their image rq>refents 

them i and as they are formed by our fenfes 

yfhkh they touch qpon, and not by that nature 

whenoe riiey themfclves proceed. But the Pyr-' 

Aonians . and Academics think alike upon thcfc 

fulge<9:s^ yet they are thought to differ upon 

certain others, and par^cularly, bccaufe the Aca« 

dtronics as it were undeirlland xhat nothing caa 

ever 
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ever be underftood^ and as it were determine 
that nothing can ever be determined ; while thd 
Pyrtiionians affirm^ that this by no ttitzAi ftfehiiS 
true, becaufe nothing ieems true; 



Chap. VL 

^e Rcinan women did not Jwear hy Hercules, not 

the men hy Caftor. 

IN ancient writings, neither do the \Konfiart 
women fwear by Hercules, nor the men \yf 
Caftor. Why the former did not fwear by Her- 
cules * IS plain, for they abftained from faqrificing 

to 

■ By I{erculet*]''^te ProperduSj iv. El. idt 

Maxima quas gregibas devo^ eft ara repertu, 
Ara per has inquit maxima fafht manus^ 

Haec nullis unquam pateat veneranda pitellit» 
Herculls exunii pe fit inulta fitis* 

The Romans obferved many peculianties with refpeft tif 
the worihip of Hercules. , When they iacrificed to Hctcidefly 
they introduced the name of no other god, nor fiifiered 
any dog to come within the inclofure. The reaibn of this, 
according to Plutaijch, waq, firft, that he was but a half-god ; 
and neict, that he hated a dog, on account of the trouble ke 
l^ad with CerbentSd«^From the fame authority, we kam 

thai 
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to 'him; but why the men did not call upon 
Caftor in their oath,- is not fo eafily explamed. 
It is no where to be found amongil g«od authors^ 
that a woman fays (^" Mehercule'') by Hercules, 
or that a man fays (^^^ Mecaftor'*) by Caftor. 
But f " jEdepor) which is fwearing by Pollux, is 
€omnK>n to man and woman. But Marcus 
Varro affirmed, that more anciendy the men 
fwore neither by Caftor nor Pollux, but that 
thisoath was ufed only by women, and was taken 
from the initiadoh to the Eleufinian myfteries* 
By degrees, however^ through inattention to an* 

tfa;it there were two altars t§ Hercoles, a greater and a lefi ; 
and that the women were not allowed to ^e of what was 
offered on the greater. 

The children of the Romans were forbidden to fwear by 
Hercules in the hopfe, but they might go oat of doors 
and do io, Plutarch (ays^ in his Roman Qaeftions* that 
hiftory relates of Hercules, that he never fwore but one 
oath in his li&. With refped to what Gellius fays of Me. 
€a(lor> there are exceptions to this rale> in the laft a6t of the 
Alinaria of Plautus, where Antemena fays, << Hoc Ecaftor 
f ^ quod ille it ad csenam cotidie." 

Ecaftor and Mecaftor are perfedly equivalent, and 
were ofed indifferently. According to Voffius, whofe opi* 
nion feems the beft on tlijs fnbjed ; both r and me are jn* 
rative particles, adopted from the Greek m and ^j the # 
being dropped from the former. Thus we have, in the Phor* 
nup of Terence, a6t ii. fc. 2. Ecere, according to die q14 
Iglofiary, for by Cerff, Ejuno and Equirint, are alfo found fbf 
Jy Juno and by ^irinus \ e de Poly is per d^iun PoUuQem; 
mt dins Fidius, per Jovis iSlium. There is alib MiJ^erculi^ 
for fy Hirctdej. They whp 6tivfe JSdefol from per sedem 
f ollttcis, of cpurfe write it with an ^r in the £rft fyUable. 

tiquity, 
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tiquity, the men began to fay f * MdepV^) and it 
became a ctiftomaiy phrafe: but Mecaftor^ ipbken 
by a man^ i§ to be found in no old writing. 



Chap. VIL 

Old and ohfokti words not to h ufed^ 

TO ufc words whiclt are become fomewhait 
obfolete and worn out, feems equally t 
fault with ufmg unaccuftomcd terms of harfli 
and vulgar novelty: But it is, I think, mortt 
difagreeable and more ofFenfive, to ufe new, un- 
known, and unheard-of words, than thofe which 
are low and mean. By new, I mean thofe which 
arc unufual, or laid afide, though in date tktf 
may be ancient. But this is frequendy the faiik 
of late inftruftion, which the Greeks call orJ^ifMi* 
, Ji a '. What you have never learned, you will be 

a long 

^ 0^^yt.a^kct.y^^O}lr author has very happily hit off th^ 
t^aft prevalent caufe of this atfe£tation of obfolete wordsi 
which he diara£kerii^s under th^ title of o^(jxftd(a> or kitte- 
acquired learning. Theophiaftus has <a chapter on the fob' 
je6t of tt!\intm^k» ; but in liis acceptation of the term* it 
ineans a late paiEon for learning, and particularly a dQfir# 
to learn fudi things as are fit only for an earlier age, 

Galenj 
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t long time learning ; and when at laft you be- 
gin to know it, you make it appear of vaft' 
moment, wherefoever and whenfoever you fpeak 
of it. As it happened lately at Rome, when 
I was prefent, aniold man, in repute as a pleader^ 
but who had become learned in an irregular and 
fudden manner, was Ipeaking before the praetor, 
and intended to tell him that a certain poor man 
lived in a miferable manner, eat bread made of bran, 
and drank vapid and filthy wine. *^ This Roman 
knight (fays he) eats chaff (apludam)^ and drinks 
vinegar (}?e?^^j^/' All who were prefent looked one 
at another, at firft with a difturbed and inquiring 
countenance^ anxious to know the meaning of 
each word; afterwards, as if he T;ad Ipoken 
Ibmething in the Tufcan or Gallic language, they 
joined in a loud laugh. Now, this man had 
read, that the ancient farmers called the bran 
(apludam) which he nriet with in that play of 

Galen, in his book de Agnitione Fuiruum, fpeaks of the 
kind of opfimathy nientioned by Gellius, defcribing men 
who introduce into medical differtations fuch matters a» 
tbey ought to have learned at fchool> with other liberal 
Icnowledge. «' According," fays he, " to the cuftom of 
men who acquire knowledge late, and are unable to keq> 
it to themfclres, though quite foreign to the art they treat 
of." " . 

Cicero, jelling on himfelf as having late in life become 
a follower of Epicurus, and requiring therefore to be well 
fed, fays, << On]/tjEAa6iif autem homines fcis quani infojentcs 
fint.'*— You know how impertinent they are who pick up 
their knowledge late, in life. Ep, ad Div, ix. 20. 

Vol. II. U Plautus 
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Plautus (if it be his) called the Aftraba *. He 
had likewife read that floces (vinegar J in the old 
language, fignified the dregs of wine, like the lees 
of oil. This he had picked up from Csecilius in 
his *^ Merchants,'* and had preferved the two 
words as ornaments of Ipeech. Another tafte- 
Icfs fellow ' of this ftamp, when his adverfary re- 
quired that the caufe Ihould be put off, ** I in- 
treat you (fays he) prsetor, aflift me, fuccour me, 
how long does this bovinator^ (huffier, intend to 
delay me ?'' and then three or four times, with a 
loud voice, he bawled out the word bovinator. A 
whilpering took place among fome who were 
prefcnt, wondering at this monfter of a word. 
When he, exulting, as in triumph, cries, *' Have 
you not read Lucilius, who calls a fhuffling 
double-dealer, bovinatcrT* The vcrfe is in his 
ninth book. 

* This fhifting (huffier, with abufive tongue. 

• JfiraBa.]'^Arp»P9i is Greek for Clitella; this comedy 
is therefore confidered as the fame with that called in La- 
tin CIitellaria> or the Fack&ddle. Perhaps Afhraba was 
the name of one of the Dramatis Perfonae. Nonius Mar«- 
ceilus ipeaks doubtfully as to the points whether this comedy 
is to be attributed to Plautus or not. Feflus cites the 
word apluda from Naevius Per hercle apluda e;ft hd^c 
q^am tu nequior. 

• Taftelefs fellonuJ\'-AxL the original ' aperocalus.* In 
Greek aff-ct^oxaXiM was nearly equivalent to o4/(fAttO»a in 
its ufage. It defcribed that want of proper conduft which 
GelUus attributes to late inflruftion. 

f Hie flrigofu$# bovinatcr^ ore improbus duro. 
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Cha?. Vlll. 

fVhat Afarvus Goto thought and /nid of JHhtnus^ 
who though a Roman J cnmfojed a hiftory of his 
own country in Gride ^ dt the fame time apolo^ 
gizingfor his ignorance^ 

MARCUS CATO is faid to have cen- 
lured Aulus Albinus • with great juftice, 
and elegance. Albinus, who jwas confbl with 
Lucius Lucullus, wrote t Ronian hiftory in 
Greek. In the beginning of his hiftory he has 
cxprefled this fentiment, " That no one can blame 
him, if he fliall have written any thing in thofe 
books incorreftly^ or without elegance j for, 
(fays he) I am a Roman, born in Latium, and 

• -^Z$/««/,]— *This Albinus h mcAtioned with reipeft by- 
Cicero in his Brutas> where he is called literatus atque di- 
lertus. A jeft alfo of his againft Cameades is related in 
the Ldcullus, c. 45. Macrobius alfo relates the fame inci** 
dent as from Cornelius Nepos ; but the life of Cato by 
thb writer is obvioufly imperfeft 

This kind of apology, introduced by Albinus, is very 
common, and may be found in many, and thofe the beil 
writers, ancient and modem. See the beginning of Apu^ 
leius->-«Macrobitts, i. i. See alfo the Apophthegms of Plu- 
tarch. 

The fame anecdote is related alfo by Plato, iu his Hiftory 
of Cato Minor. 

U ft the 
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the Greek tongue is quite foreign to me/' 
Therefore he fought indulgence and favour to- 
wards his errors. When Marcus Cato read this, 
^' Surely (fays he) Aulus, thou artatrifler, fincc 
thou would'ft rather apologize for a fault, than 
avoid it. It is ufuaf to aik pardon, either when 
we have erred through ignorance, or done wrong, 
from compulfion. But I defire to know, who 
compelled thee to do that for which you afk par- 
don, before you commit the fault ?" This is in 
Cornelius Nepos^s book upon lUuftrious Men* 



Chap. IX. 

Sfory of the amhdjfadors of Miletus y and Demo/- 
tbenes the orator ^ taken from Critolaus. 

CRITOLAUS' relates, that ambafladcMS 
came from Miletus to Athens upon public 
bufinefs, perhaps to requeft affiftancc. They en- 
gaged what lawyers they thought proper, to fpeak 
for them, who, as they were inftrufted, addreffcd 
the people in behalf of the Milefians. Demof- 

■ Critolaus. I'^Tht age of this hiftorian is uncertain ; he 
is mentioned once or twice hy Pluurch. 5ee Voffius dc 
Hxft. Grace 1. iiL 

thentt 
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thcnes replied with feverity to the demands of the 
Milefians, and contended that they were un- 
worthy of affiftance, nor was it the intereft of 
the ftate to grant it. The matter was deferred 
to the following day. The ambafladors in the 
mean time came to Demofthenes, and with great 
cameftnefs intreated that he would not oppofe 
them. He aflced for money, and they gave him 
what he demanded. On the day following, 
when the bufinefs was again debated, Demof- 
thenes came into public with his neck and jaws 
wrapped up in woollen, complaining that he had 
a quincv, and could not fpeak againfl: the Mile- 
fians.^bn this one of the people called out, that 
Dempfthenps was troubled with the filver- 
^uincy*. Demofthenes (fays Critolaus) did not 

afterwards 

• 5//a;^-^K;»fy.]— Argyranche. If the reader does not 
think me tedious^ I ihall not lament taking a little trouble 
to refcue a man of fuch eminence as Demofthenes from an 
imputation which probably had no foundation. 

The fame reproach againfl Demofthenes is related by 
Plutarch, in his life of that orator, but with circumftances 
perfedly different. His narrative is this, ** It was not 
long after this, when Harpalus quitted the fcrvice of Alex- 
ander, and fled out of Afia to Athens, he was gonfcious to 
himfelf of many lewd pradlices occaiioned by his luxury, 
and feared the king, who was now grown terrible even to 
his beft friends ; yet this man had no fooner addrefted him* 
felf to the people, and delivered up his goods, his ihips, and 
himfelf to their difpofal, but the other orators of the town 
had their eyes quickly fixed pn his money, and came in to 
lus aififtance, perfuading the Athenians to receive and pro- 

U 3 - tea 
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afterwards conceal the matter, but confidercd i^ 
as a matter of triymph. For, having afked 
^riftodemys the pkyer, how much he received 

for 

teSt their fuppliant. But Demoflhenes at firft gave advice 
to chafe him out of the country, and %o beware left they 
involved their city in a vfUt upon fo unnecefiary andnnjuft 
an occafibn. Yet fome few days after, as they were taking 
an account of the treafure, Harpalus, perceiving hour mu^h 
he was pleafed with the Icing's cup» and how curioufly he 
furveyed the fculpture and faihion of it« he defired him to 
poife it in his hand^ and confider the weight of the gold. 
Demofthenes being amazed tq fed how heavy i^ was» afked 
him what price it wpuld come for ? f' To you, fir/' faid Ha^- 
palus, ^ it fhall cpme with twenty talents ;" and prefently 
after, when night drew on, he fent him the cup with ip 
many talents. This Harpalus, it feems, was a perfon of 
good ikill to difcem a man's coyetoufnefs, by the &ir in his 
countenance, and from t))e pleafant ^ail of his eyes to dif- 
f:em hit nature. For in fhort, Demofthenes could not refift 
the temptation, but receiving the prefent like a garrifon into 
Jiis houfe, he was overcome, and wholly furrendered himfelf 
up to the intereft of Harpalus. The next day he came into 

the aflembly, with his neck fwathed about with wool and 

• 

rollers, and when they called on him to rife and fpeak, he 
made figns ^s if he had loft his voi^e. But thejwits, turn- 
ing the matter td ridicule, faid, that certainly the orator 
had not been feized that night with a fimplc but a filver 
fquincy." 

I have ufed tlie tranflation of Dryden, which is however 
in many places very inaccurate, and affords a ftrong proof 
of the carelefs and imperfed manner in which that job 
was performed. The pun upon «|« in particular is to- 
tally loft. Demofthenes afked 9ro<7-oy ays*, how much does 
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for afting, he anfwercd, a talent I (fays Dc- 
mofthencs) have had more for holding my 
tongue, 

it weigh or bring? Harpalus anfwered, a|it 0-ot stxo^ 
raXairr«9 it fhall bring'to you twenty talents. 

In refutation of the above, I muft now beg leave to 
infert the following tranflation from the fecond book of 
Paufaniasy which carries with it every internal mark of au- 
thenticity and truth. '' Demo(Uienes« in his old age, was 
compelled not only to go into exile, but to kill himfelf. 
Many things have been related of him by others, and af- 
ferted by himfelf, importing that of the riches which Har- 
palus brought out of Afia, Demoilhenes received nothing. 
What was afterwards faid^ I Ihall here relate. Harpalus, 
flying from Athens, went with fome fhips to Crete, where, 
after a ihort time, he was murdered by fome of his do* 
meHics. Some fay he was by fome artifice put to death 
by Paufanias, a man of Macedon. Philoxenes the Mace« 
donian feized his treafurer when flying to Rhodes ; and thr 
fame perfon had alfo required of the Athenians to deliver 
up Harpalus to him. When in pofleffion of this man*s per- 
ion, he made rigorous enquiry concerning all who had re* 
ceived money of Harpalus ; whom when he knew he ftnt 
letters to Athens. In thefe, he not only mentioned by 
name thofe who had taken any bribes, but the particular 
fum which each individual had received.: but he^ade n^ 
mention of Demoflhenes, although the orator was veryDb* 
noxious to Alexander, and although Philoxenes Umfelf 
perfonally hated him.— 'Honours are paid to Demofthenes, 
both in other parts of Greece, and particularly b^ the inha* 
bitants of Calaurea." V 

Erafmus, who hunted for proverbs wherever he could find 
them, has the phrafe of Argentanginam pati, which he ex* 
plains and exemplifies from the above ftory of Demofthenes,, 
f« given by Plutarch. 

U 4 Chap. 
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Chap. X, 

Caius Grac thus fixes the above ftory upon Dmades 
a7ui not Demojihenes. C. Grac^bm*^ U'ordt 

. quoted. 

TH E, ftory which in the foregoing chapter 
we faid was told by Critolaus of Perpof- 
thenes, Caius Gracchus, in his fpeech againft the 
Aufeian law, has related of Demades ', in thefe 

words ; 

1^ * 2>^/«/z^cf.]-^Thc ftbry which is in this chapter related 
of Demades, is much more likely to be true of him than of 
DemoUhcnes, Demades was as remarkable for his avarice 
and ,extortion,.as ftr his want of integrity. Plutarch re- 
jatcs, in the life of Phocion, that ^Antipater ufed to fay, he 
had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades, on one 
o£. w'hom he could n^vej: prevail to accept any thing, to 
-the other he cpnld never give enough. Phocion gloried 
in his poverty, which he prefer ved to the hour of his death> 
though fo bftep in cpmmand for Athens, and in friend fhip 
with many fpvereigns; but Demades was proud of his 
wealth, even though difhoneflly obtained. There was a 
law at Athfens, that for every foreign dancer on the ftage^ 
|:he ChoraguLS fhoul4 pay a thpuf^nd drachnias. Demades 
exhibited a h'un^lrei foreign dancers on the ftage, and at the 
fame time p>id" down the fine of a thoufand drachmas for 
each. When he celebrated the nuptials of his fon Demeas, 
Jie fajd, * When I married your mother, my next door neigh- 

bouf 
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words : *' For you, O Romans ! if you would be 
wife and virtuous, will find, if you enquire, that 
no one of us comes forward into public without 
being paid for it 5 that all who addrefs you, have 
fome requeft to make 5 nor does any one come 
before you for any other purpofe, than that he 
tnay carry fomething away. I myfelf, who am . 
now fpeaking to recommend to you an increafe 
of your taxes, that you may be able to anfwer 
your own exigencies, and thofe of the ftate, do 
hot dclivfer my fentiments without reward* What. 
i feek of you is hot money, but honour,^ and 
y^ good opinion. The orators who difluade 
you from accepting this law, do not want your 
honours, but the money of Nicomedes, And 
they who perfuade you to accept it, they too do not 
Jook for your good opinion, but for the friend- 
(hip and the purfc of Mithridates 5 whilft they 
who fit upon the fame feat, and are fUent, they 

bour hardly perceived the celebration of pur nuptials,^ 
^?ut the expences of your marriage are paid by kings an4 
potentates/ He propofed at Athens, that Alexander ihould 
be the thirteenth of the great gods. He was , fined for his 
impiety ; but he told the Athenians to take care, that ii^ 
their fcrupulous anxiety aboijt the heavens, they did not 
Jofe jhe earth. In his account of this anecdote, at the ar- 
ticle Olympias, Bayle with great acutenefs dctef^s Erafmus 
pf a material error, in not properly underflanding t^e words 
pf Demades. l^ 

The Athenians afterwards deified Alexander, decreeing 
him the honours of Bacchus. < Pray,' '^aid. Diogenes, 
«# deify me tpo^ and make me Serapis/ 
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lu-c your bittercft enemies, for they receive a 
bribe from all parties, and are faithful to none. 
While you confider fuch people as not engaged 
in thefe matters, you compliment them with 
your efteem : but the ambafladors of princes, 
i(rhen they fuppofe orators hold their peace in 
compliment to them, are wcry lavilh in their 
gifts. As in Greece, when a* tragedian boafted 
that he had received a whole talent for one 
n^ht's ading, Demades, the nnoft eloquent man 
in the ftate> is reported to have anfwered, * You 
Icem to think it wonderful, that you have gained 
9 talent by fpeaking- Now, I received ten ta- 
lents from the king for being filent/ So too do 
thefe receive the grcateft price for holding thcif 
peace.** 



Chat. 
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tii words of Tvblius Nigi^us^ in which hi fays 
there is a diJireiM between fying and tel^g a 
be.' 

THESE arc the words of Publius. Nigir 
dius, a man of great eminence in polite 
literature, and for whom Marcus Cicero had the 
higheft refpeft, on apcount of Jijs genius and ac- 
complifhments. " There is a difference be- 
tween telling a lye^ and lying. He who lies is 
not deceived himfelf, but attempts to deceive 
another : he who tells a lye, is h}mfelf deceived/' 

• Thefe didin^ions of Nigidiqs are little better than 
quibbles: mentiri and mendacium dicere do not neceflarily 
differ in Latin^ piore than to fye, and to tell a lye in Englifli ; 
{)ut it is evident, that a man may poffibly tell or repeat a 
lye, either knowing it to be fuch, or not knowing it. In 
the former cafe, if he endeavours to make it pafs for truth, 
he himfelf lyes ; in the latter, he is only deceived. Poly- 
bius puts the thing much more plainly and fenfibly. He 
fays, ** There are two ways of fpeaking falfely, either 
through ignorance, or by choice ; the former is pardonable, 
the latter not." 

Apuleius, in his vindication of himfclf againft the 
charge of magic, makes the fame diftin^on betwixt the 
words mentiri and falli as Nigidius does betwixt mentiri and 
fiendmcium dicert* 

He 
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He adds likewife, ^ He who lyes, deceives, as far 
as he is himfelf concerned j but he who tells a 
lye, does not deceive as far as he is concerned/' 
He moreover fays, " It behoves a good man to 
take care not to lye, and a wife one not to tell a 
lye/' The former falls upon the man himfelf, 
the other does not. Diftinftly, in truth, and 
fieatly, has Nigidjius feparated his examinations of 
this fubjedl, in fuch a manner as to n^akc then\ 
appear two different things, 



Chap. XII. 

Cbryjipptts the pbilojopher Jays, that every wor4 is 
ambiguous and doubtfui. Diodorus thinks ^ on the 
ither bandy that no word is Jo. 

GHRYSIPPUS' affirms, that every word 
is by nature ambiguous, becaufe two or 
more interpretations may be given of it. But 

Diodorus, 

* Chrjjippus.^ — Chryfippus, according to Diogenes La- 
crtius, wrote two bo(*ks upon ambiguous expreffions, and 
addrefild them to Apollas or Apellas. Quintilian alludes 
to the fame aiTertion of this philofopher, where he fays, 
* There are fo many fpecies of amphibology, or dubious ex- 

preffiQn, 
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Diodorus, furnamed Cronus, fays> that no word 
is ambiguous, nor does any one (peak a word or 
receive it in two ftnfes ; nor ought it to feem as 
if fpoken in any other fenfe than that which the 
Ipeaker intends to give it. For (fays he) when 
I fpeak a word in one fenfe, and you receive it in 
another, it muft be rather fpoken obfcurely than 

prefHon, that, according to fome philofophers, there is na 
word that has not more Uian one meaning." 

The diftin<Slion of Diodorus Cronus, in oppofition to 
this, feems to contain only a refinement of no great ufe or 
importance. This Diodorus is alfo frequently quoted by 
. Sextus Empiricus, but there feems to be aHoubt whether the 
name of Cronus properly belongs to Diodorus. See Mci- 
bomius ad Diog. Laert. vol. iL p. 126. . 

The name of Cronus occurs in an epigram of CalUmachus, 
where he is called a wife man. o IC^«m$ iori, 0«^o^ A 
lingular anecdote is told of hun by Diogenes L^ertiys, 
that being at the court of Ptolemy, and unable to anfwer 
fome aenigmatical quellion from Stilpo, he died of griefl 
An epitaph, or rather epigram, exifts, which I hope to be 
cxctifed for inferting. 

Literally thus ;— " Cronus Diodorus^ what deity could Co 
deprive you of your fenfea, as to induce you to put an end to 
your life, becaufe you could not folvc the riddles of Stilpo? 
you will therefore appear to be realjy Kpo»oc, taking away 
the X and the p."—.— Anglicc, an a/s, o»o$ being G^-eek for 
an af$« 

ambiguoufl^. 



^ 
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ambiguoufly. The nature of an ambiguous 
word ihould be» diat he who ipcaks fliould ieem 
to fay two or more things ; but no man fays two 
or more things^ that means to fay but one. 



Chap. XIII. 

H^at Titus Cafiricius tht^ught of the words and 
the fmtiments of Caius Gracchus ^ not aSowing 
any dignity to whai he /aid. 

A SPEECH of C^us Gracchus, againft Pub- 
lius Popiiius> was read before Titus t^aftri^^^ 
cius> a teacher of rhetoric, and a man of ftrong and 
folid judgment. In the beginning of that Ipcech, 
the words were arranged with more iludied at- 
tention, and more harmony, than is ufual in the 
orators of antiquity. The words I fpeak of are 
thefe : " The things which for years you have 
been anxioufly ' aiming at, and wifhing for, if you 

now 

' Jnxioufy.^'^V^e cannot eafily find a more jadldoiit 
criticifm than this of Cailricius. The words cufide and 
temere, in the former part of the fentence» abfolutely deftroy 
its effed, and reduce 'it almoft to nonfenfe. Whereas, 
without thero> it is ftrong and well-conftru^ed. 

H. Stephens is of the fame opinion, and thinks that the 

8 wordjK 
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now rafhly throw afide, it cannot fail but you 
muft either be faid to have defired without judg- 
ment, or to have rejefted without confidera- 



tion." 



The rhythm and found of this flowing fentcncc 
particularly pleafed us, and fo much the morc» 
as we perceived, even in thofc days, fuch fort of 
compofition was ftudicd by Caius Gracchus, a 
man of eminence and gravity. But when thefe 
words were often read over to us, who called 
for a repetition of them, we were advifed by 
Caftricius to confider wherein confided the force 
of the fcntence, and what we gained * by it, and 
not to allow our ears to be fo gratified by the 
flowing meafures of an elegant fentence, as to 
overpower our judgment. When by this admo- 
nition he had made us more attentive, *' Exa- 
mine," fays, he, " what after all, thefe words 
avail ; and let any of you fay, whether there be 
any weight or elegance in this fentence : ' Tlic 
things which for years you have been anxioufly 

words cttfids and temere are either mifplaced^ or that there 
is fome corruption in the paflage. 

There is certainly a kind of tautology in the fentence, 
not unlike the one adduced by Quintus Carolus, from 
Plautus, to exemplify the pa/Tage. 

Cui homini dii funt propitii, ei non efle iratus pute. The 
gods cannot be difpleafed and angry with thofe to whom 
they are propitious. 

• fF/jat ive gained.l^Emolumenti in the original. — H, 
Stephens propofes to read momenti^ Some editions read 
monumentum* See H. Stephens, 1 6 1 . 

aiming 
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aiming at and wifliing for, if you now nllhly 
throw afide, it cannot fail but you muft either 
be faid to have defired without judgment, or to 
have rejefted without confideration/ For who 
is not aware that it is ufual (ut quod ct^ddi ap* 
fetieris cupde appeiijfe) to defire earneftly that 
which you earnelUy defire, and to throw afide 
with rafhnefs, that which you raftily throw afide ? 
But, according to my opinion, the fentence was 
thus written: * What you have fought and 
wiflied for thefe many years, if you now rejedt, 
you cannot but be faid either to have fought too 
anxioufly, or to' have rejeded too raflily/ If it 
were fo fpoken, the fentertce would furely be 
more weighty and more folid, and would fatisfy 
the expe6tation of the hearer. But at prefent, 
the words anxioufly and rafljlyy upon which the 
whole weight of the fentence hangs, are not 
only placed in the end of the fentence, but ap- 
pear before they are wanted in the beginning ; 
and that which ought to arife from the fubjeft, 
is fpoken before the fubjedt calls for it. For he 
who fays, * If you do this, you will be faid to have 
done it with too much anxiety,* {peaks what i% 
completed with fome regard to fenfe j but he 
who fays, * If you do this anxioufly, you will be 
faid to have done it anxioufly,* fays no more 
than, if you do it anxioufly, you do it anxioufly. 
I have warned you (fays he) of thefe matters, 
not that I might cafl: a cenfure upon Caius 
Gracchus (for the gods have bleflcd me with a ^ 

better 
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better dilpofition ; and indeed, if any erroi* could 
be pointed out in a man of fuch powerful elo- 
quence, the authority of his name, and the anti- 
quity of his writing, has now done it away) ; but I 
cautioned you to be on your guard, left the 
modulated rhythm of any flowing fentence fliould 
too eafily miflead you i and that you might firtt 
balance the weight of the fentiments with that of 
the words 5 and if amy fentence w^ Ipoken 
weighty, complete and entire, then, if you thought 
proper, you fhould applaud it, in all its parts, with 
the loudeft praife: but, if a meaning, cold, 
trifling, and futile, be conveyed in words ac- 
curately and harmonioufly arranged, you would 
fuppofe it to be, as if men remarkable for their 
deformity fhould come forward as players, to dcr 
light you with their buffoonery," 



Vot. II. JC Cha», 
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Chap. XIV. 

The wife and elegant anfwer of King Romulus ^ upott 

the uje of wine. 

LUCIUS PISO FRUGT hasexpreffed 
himfelf with the greatcft fimplicity and fwcet- 
nefs, as to the fentiments and the words> in his firfl: 
book of Annals> when fpeaking of Romulus's mode 
of life. His words are thefe : *^ They relate of 
Romulus> that being invited to fupper, he drank 
but little wine ; becaufe, on the day following, 
he was to be engaged in bufinefs. They fay to 
him, Romulus, if all men were like you, wine 
would be cheaper. Rather, replied he^ it would 
be dear, if every man were to do as I have done> 
drink as much as he chofe." 

■ L. Pifi Fr«(ff/\]— See book vi. chap. p. 

This author is mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus^ but not 

in terms of very high refpeft. 

1^ Romulus, in abftaining from wine on account of buAnefs, 

feems to have been of the fame opinion as Leotychidas^ king 

, of SpartJk. who being aiked why the Spartans drank fo little 

wine, replied, ** Becaufe we mean to confult on our own 

atrairs ourfelvcs, and not to have others confider them for 



us/' 



Chap. 
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Chap. XV^ 

Vpcn the wards ludibundus^ errabundusj md th$ 
lengthening of words of that fort. ^-^Lab^us ufed 
amorabunda in the fame manner.-^Sifenna, by a 
word of this kind, formed a new figure. ' 

LABERIUS, in his Lacus Avernus, ufing 
a word in a new fenfe^ has called a woman 
in lave, amorabundam. That word Csefellius Vin- 

dex^ 

* Scaliger derives the termination tofdus from unda^znd, fays 
that it implies the notion of magmt)ide» becaufe the Tea was 
always confidered by the ancients as iUtiftratiye of greatnefs. 
He proceeds thusi-*^ 

«' £orum autem materia talis t% ut qupsdapi B. habeant 
alia C. Populabunduj, iracundus, ruhfcundust 'verecundusf 
quorum origo a futuro verborum du^ fignificationem ex- 
preiEt perpietaationis ; mX pofuiabundus. non folumqui popular 
iur, fed eti^m fopulaHtur. Panea ut prxfens reipexere, ut 
iracundus ab eo quod eft irafci, exempto fibilo* quaii qui 
iemper irafcatur^ ruhicundus qui Temper nibricet." 

pe Caufis I^ing. Lat. B« xiv. c. 98. 

Much more on the fabjefl of thefe derivative adjectives 
may be found in the fame place. Populahundus is explained 
in the manner of Scau^us :—*><* In rebus autem voluntate 
pr^ditis indicant etiam oftentationem five profeflionem> aU 
que etiam ut ita dicam fatagentiam> nam quern admoduni 
differt verbale a participio, ita a verbali genus hoc nomir 
pam.. Fugnare poteft quis atque erit pugnans^ pnfiuumf 

X Z lo»jt« 



I - 
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dex, in his Commentary upon Old Words, fays, 
is formed by the fame procefs as ludibunda^ ridi- 
bunday and errabunda^ from ludensy ridens^ and 
errans. But Terentius ScaUrus, a very diftin- 
guifhed grammarian in the time of Adrian, 
among other remarks of his upon the errors of 
Casfellius, has affirmed, that in this word alfo he 
is miftaken, inafmuch as he has fuppofed ludens 
to mean the fame as ludibunduy err am as errabun- 
day ridefis as rtdibunda. Whereas ludtbunda means 
one (quaj ludentem agit aut fimulat) who pre- , 
tends to be fportive j fo q{ rtdibunda and errabun^ 
da. But why Scaurus was induced to cenfure 
Casfellius for this, in truth we have not difcover- 
cd. For there is . no doubt but the words have 
the fame fenfe originally with thofe from, which 
they ipring. But trie m€;|ping o( ludentem agere^ 
or imitariy we would rather feem not to under- 
ftand than accufe him of ignorance. But it 
would have been more becoming of Scau- 
rus, cenfuring the commentaries of Casfellius, 
to have remarked what the other has omitted, in 
what and how much ludens differs from ludibun- 
dusy ridens from ridibundusy errans from errabun- 
dusy and the like : whether they differ but little 
from their originals, and what particular force the 

longe alio modo idem fignificat, addit enim habitum ictendi 
fugnas. Sic populans et popiflator, at populabundus hoc appo- 
nit infuper, ut palam pras fc ferat animum ac fpintam popu- 
sat oris y He exphms^'i'ifah/ii/us, in Sallull, in the fam,e 

concluding 
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concluding fyllables of the words comniunicate. 
For this would have been a more pertinent en- 
quiry in examining this figure, as in the words 
vinolentusj lutulentusy turbulentus 5 whether the ad- 
dition be without any ufefiil meaning, as in the 
Greek figxyrtparagogery or whether the concluding 
particles have any appropriate fignificatioh. In 
noticing this criticifm of Scaurus, it occurred to 
me that Sifenna, in his fourth book, has ufed the 
fame figure : *' Laying wafte {populabundus) the 
fields, he came to the town j" which means, when 
he actually laid wafte the fields, not as Scaurus 
fays of fimilar words, when he imitated one lay- 
ing wafte. But on my enquiry about the reafon 
and origin of this kind of figure, as in populaiun- 
dusy errabundusy Utabundusy and ludibundusy and 
many other fimilar words, our ApoUinaris in- 
genioufly obferved, that the final and additional 
iyllablesof fuch words marked the force of abun- 
^ dance and excefs. As Utabundus is faid of one ex- 
ceffively joyful, errabundus of one who is very 
widely miftaken ; and of the reft, where a fimilar 
figure is ufed, that this final addition marks the 
force of excefs and abundance *. 

^ The reafon is afligncd in the beginning of the preceding 
note. 
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duAP. XVL 

Itbe franjlatim of certain Greek wcrds into Latvt 
is very difficulty as that which is called in Greek ' 

WE frequendy obferve the names of thin^ 
which cannot be cxprefled in Latin as 
they are in Greek, by fingle words. Nor, if wc 
tifcd ever fb many terms, would they be (6 clear 
and accurate, as the Greeks have before made 
them in one. Lately, when a book of Plutarch 
was produced to us, and we read the title of it, 
which was *' in^i voAuirp<fcyjbio<ruyii?,*' a certain per- 
fon, who was unlearned and ignorant of Greek, 
inquiring the title and fubjeft of the book, we in- 
ftandy told him the name of the writer j but when 
We came to fpeak of the fubjedb of the book, we 
hefitated. Then indeed firftj (becaufe I did not 

^ This has been interpreted, by the tranflator of this part 
of Plutarch's Morals, an over-bufy inquifitivenefs into 
things impertinent; in other words, an impertinent curioiity^ 
A perTon of this charadier was called in Latin ardelio. See 
Martial, lib. ii. ejp. 7. and lib. iv. ep. 79.-— 

Vis dicare quid ils-*magnus es ardelio. 

Whoever has engaged in the buiinefs of tranflation from 
ancient authors, and from the Greek in particular, has fre- 
t^uently been impelled by neceflity to fubferibe to the truth 
(of what this chapter ailerts. 

o think 
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think it a fufficiently apt interpretation to fay that 
the book was written de tiegoHofitaie) I began to 
cxannine by myfclf the expreffion, as they fay, ■ 
woid by word. But there was nothing which I 
remembered to have read, or that I was able to 
invent, which did not fecm roiigh, abftird, and 
harfh ; had I formed multitudb and negotium into 
one word, as we fay muhijuga, muhuokria, and 
multiformian But it would found no lefe un- 
couth than if you were to tranllate in one word 
voXvpiXKtvy or froAvT/)offi«v, or woAujtAop^jav. Where- 
fore, having remained filent for a (hort time in 
thought, I at length replied, that I did not think 
it could be expreffed in one word, and therefore I 
had prepared to exprefs the meaning of that 
Greek term by a compound phrafe; " The 
engaging in many concerns, and undertaking to 
execute them all, is called in Greek, (faid I) 
flroAuirpayjtAoa-uvn," concerning which, as the tide 
tells, the book is written." Then, fays this illite- 
rate man, mifled by my unfiniftied and incorreft 
terms, ^* So TroXvirpxyixotruvri is a virtue ; and this 
Plutarch, whoever he is, advifes us, no doubt, to 
engage in bufinefs, and to take upon us as many 
concerns as poflible; and properly enough he 
has written down in the title page the name of 
the virtue of which, as you fay, he is about to 
fpeak in his book." " By no means," I replied, 
*' for that is not confidered as a virtue which is 
treated of in the book with a Greek name; nor 
does Plutarch do that which you fulpeft, or I 

X 4 fuppofo^ 
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fuppofe I exprefled. For in thi^ very book h* 
difTuades us as much as pofTible from the various^ 
indecifive, and unneceflary thought and purfuit of 
too many concerns. But I conclude that your 
error is to be imputed/* faid I, " to my imperfeft 
cxpreflion, who was unable, without the greateft 
obfcurity, to fpeak that in many words which by 
the Greeks is faid in one, with the greateft neat- 
nefs and perlpicuity/' 



■ I fc 



Chap. XVIL 

fbe meaning of the pbrafe " flumina retandaj'* 
found in the old prat orian ediSls. 

AS . I was fitting by chance in the library of 
the temple of Trajan', afid looking for 
fomething elfe, the Edifts of the Ancient Prae- 
tors fell into my hands, and I thought proper td 
read and look them Over. In one of the oldeft 
edifts I found written, " If any one 6f thofe who 
have agreed with the public to fcour the rivers^ 
ihall be brought before me on an information, 
that he has not done that which, by the condition 

■ 7r^W.]---This was generally called the Ulpian Li- 
brary. On the fubjed of the Roman public libraries, I have 
before fpoken, in my notes to the fixth book, as well as in 
tsiy obfervations on Herodotus. 
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cf his agreement, he was bound to have done/* 
Then we enquired the meaning of the word re* 
tanda. A friend who was fitting with me faid^ 
that he had read, in the feventh book of Gavius> 
on the Origin of Words, that thofe trees were 
called retas which hung over the banks of river% 
or were found in their beds 5 and that they were fa 
called (a retibus) from nets, becaufe they im- 
peded the progrefs of fhips paffing over them^ 
and as it were netted or entangled them. There-* 
fore he thought agreement was made to net, 
that is to cleanfe, the rivers, that no delay or dan- 
ger might happen to the veffels conung amoog 
the boughs of the trees* 



C n i\ p» 
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Cha?. XVIIL 

93if fumjbment which Draco the Athenian j in bit 
Laws, infliEtedupon thieves. — ^hoje of Solon after^ 
wards '^ thoje lihwife of our Decemviri^ wh§ 
ivrote the Twelve TaMes, in which it appeared 
that among the ^Egyptians thefts were allowed % 
among the Lacedaemonians encouraged j and cmnr 
mended at an ufeful exercife.^^The memorable 
frying (f Marcus Cato upon the punifiment of 
thefts. 

a 

\ 

THE Athenian Draco was held in great e(^ 
teem, and confidered as a man of confiim- 
matc wifdom. He was fkiUed in laws, human 
and divine. This Draco was the firft who made 
laws for the ufe of the Athenians. In thefe he 
decreed, and determined, that a delinquent taken 
in a theft of any kind Ihould be punifhed with 
death ; to this he added other laws, much too 
fevere. His decrees, therefore, being too fangui- 
nary ', paffed into difufe, not by any open aft or 
ordinance, but by the tacit and unwritten con- 

■ Too fanguinary,'] — Plutarch, in his Life of Solon, in- 
forms us, that Demades the orator ufed to fay that Dra- 
co wrote his laws not with ink but blood. Plutarch fays 
alfo, that it was faid of Lycurgus that he dipped his pen in 
death. 

fenc 
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lent of the Athenians. They afterwards ufcd 
milder laws, as inftituted by Solon, who was one 
t)f the feven illuftrious wife men* He thought 
jproper by his law to punifti diicves (not as Draco 
had done, with death) but by a fine of double the 
value of the thing ftolen. But our Decemvir% 
i?*rho, after the expulfion of kings, compofed 
laws in Twelve Tables for the ufe of the Roman 
people, neither punifhed with the fame fcverity 
every Ipecies of theft, nor ufcd a lenity which was 
too remifs ; for they permitted a thief ta'<cn in 
the faft to be put to death, if he either commit- 
ted the depredation in the night, or if, when taken, 
he defended himfelf with any weapon. But 
odier thieves taken in the faft, if free, were 
fentenced to be fcourged, and bound to tlic fcr- 
vice of the plundered perfon, provided they com- 
mitted the fad by day-light, and made no de- 
fence with weapons ; if flaves, taken in the fadl^ 
they Were to be fcourged, and thrown from the 
rock 5 if boys under age, they were to be punifh- 
ed at the difcretion of the Pr«tor, and their dif- 
grace to be thus removed -, and thofe thefts which 
were deteded with a girdle and amafk^were 

punifhed 

^ Girdle and a ffr^.]-M.Tke Atheniani, from whom thb 
was borrowed, had a caftom of foarching for ftolen good« 
with no cloaths, except a girdle round the waift* and a maik 
on the face. See Ariftoph. Nub. vcr. 458. 

The reafon of the maiOc \% thtti €Xi>laincd by F«ftiif# lH 
the word Umc0* 
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puniflied as if openly perpetrated. But wc no^ 
depart in our praftice from the obfervance of 
the Decemviral law ; for if any one is willing to 
, try a caufe upon an open theft, the aftion is 
brought for four times the value. But that, 
fays Maflurius, is an open theft which is difcover- 
ed in the faft 5 and the adt is complete when the 
thing is conveyed away, the robbery of which 
was attempted. For the receipt of ftolen goods 
the penalty is threefold. But he who is defirous 
to underftand the meaning of the terms concept 
ium ^'B,nd oblatum^ and many other things of the 
fame nature^ handed down from the admirable 
cuftoms of our anceftors, ufeful and agreeable to 
be known, may find them in a bookofSabinus, 
entitled, ^* Of Thefts," in which is told a cir- 
cumftance, not commonly imagined, that not on-. 
ly men and moveables which may be felonioufly 
carried off, but eftates and houfes, may be the 
fubjefts of theft j and that a farmer was convifted 
of theft in having fold a farm which he rented> 
and driven its owner from his pofleflion. Sabi- 

** Lance et licio dicebatur apud antiques, quia qui fur- 
tum ibat quaerere in domo aliena licio cindlus intrabat, lan- 
cemque ante oculos tenebat, propter matrum familiae aat 
virginum praBfentiam.'* 

^ Conceptum.'] — ^When the goods fought after in the man- 
ner defcribed in the preceding note, it was called fiwtum 
io?tc€ptum. Furtum oblatttm was the offering of Holen goods 
for fale. This fubjedl will be found explained at fomc length 
by Heineccius, p. 549. &c. 

nus 
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f)us further adds, what is ftill more extraordinary, 
that a perfon was condemned as having ftolen a 
man, who, when a flave was pafling within fight 
of his matter, by holding out his robe, as if in the 
aft of drefEng himfelf, he prevented the mafter 
from difcovering his fervant's flight^ Upon all 
other depredations, which are not called open 
ones, they impofed a fine of twice the v^lue. I 
remember to have read, in the books of Arifton, 
a lawyer of no inconfiderable learning, that 
amongft the ancient -Egyptians (a race of men 
evidently ingenious in their inventions, and wife 
in the purfuit of natural philofophy), all thefb 
were allowed * by the law, and were unpunifhed. 
With refpeft to the Lacedaemonians, a prudent 
and aftive people, (the evidence of which is 
nearer to us than what is told of the Egyptians) 
many eminent writers upon their cuftoms and 
Jaws affirm, that theft was frequent, and allowed 

^^ ♦ Tbtftt ^jL'tre cUc-wed.^^^St*^ DioJoftts Siciiltu,L i, c. Sa 
The law of the Agypiians concerning "thieves u ficgn* 
lar enocghy it orders thoTe who chooie to follow this profef- 
£oD, to enroll their names with the regulator of thefts {w^ 
Ta» tKfyjCufx) an^ immediately to cany what thty purUxn to 
him. In like manner they who have kft any things leave 
with this perfon the dcfcripticn of each partic:;Ur, with die 
day and hour ^hen they !c.1 it. That e*'ery tiing nay 
eafily be di/coverej, and a Cr^n of tax is Initd, every oae^ 
being pensliztd to \jlvc h'u property again, on p^yi^g % 
foann p^rt of it* valj*. For, £/xt tLcft ca5;£Ot 1*5 tLrrtiy 
pre%-e::t'.d, t; t \tgS,z'jLr \^\ fccr;d a me:h'-«d tt^t ZLt «hc4e 
i>f w!jit u !oS zazy Ic r*g7^e:5- a: tl;e erp^^cf sf a post 
•f k. %^ 
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by law, and that they did this from their youth, 
not for the fake of bafe profit, or providing 
money fof the purpofes of luxury, or amaffing* 
wealth, but to exercife and difcipline them in the 
art of war ; becaufe the dexterity and pradtice of 
thieving Iharpened and ftrengthened the minds 
of young men, fitting them for the contrivances 
of ambufcade, the toils of watchfulnefs, and the 
quicknefs of furprize. But Marcus Cato, in his 
fpeech on the divifion of Ipoil among the fokUcrs, 
complains of their unpunifhed peculation and li- 
centioufnefs, in ftrong and elegant terms. As the 
paffage pleafed me very much, I have fubjoinec} 
it : — " Thofe,*' fays he, *^ who arc guilty of pri- 
vate depredations, pafs their life in confinement 
and fetters, while public plunderers are clad in 
gold and purple." But the pure and accurate 
definition given by wife men of " a theft" muft 
not, I think, be paffed over ; left he alone ihould 
be thought a thief, who privately fteals, and, in a 
fecret manner, conveys any thing away. The 
words are thofe of Sabinus, in his fecond book of 
Civil Law : " He is guilty of theft who lajrs his 
hands upon any thing belonging to another, when 
he ought to know that he touches it contrary to 
the will of its owner." Alfo in another chapter, 
^* Who filendy takes away another's property for 
the fake of gain, is guijty of theft, whether her 
knows or is ignorant of its owner." Thus Sabi* 
^us, in the book above cited, has written con- 
cerning " things handled, in order to be ftolen.'* 

Put 
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But we ought to remember, according to what I 
hare before faid, that a theft may exift without 
any thing being touched, the mind alone, and the 
intention, confenting to it. Wherefore Sabinus 
fays, he doubts not but the mafter may be con- 
vifted of theft who orders his fervant * to commit 
jfelony. 

' Orders bis fervant. '\ — The maxim of *' qui facit per 
alium facit per fe/' makes a complete condemnation of a 
matter who commands a (lave to do any unlawful a6l« 
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BOOK XII. 



Chap. I. " 



Dijfertation of the philofopber FavorinuSy in which 
he perjuaded a lady of rank to fuckle her child 
berfelf and not to employ nurfes. 

y'TT 7 ORD was brought once toFavorinus the 

V V philofopher, when I was with him, that 

the wife of one of his, difciples wa3 brought 

to-bed, 

\^ "This will doubtlefs be thought by every reader an 
entertaining and interefting chapter; and after making 
due allowance for the variations of language and of man- 
ners, the precepts which it contains and communicates may 
properly enough be recommended to the females of our age 
and country. It is, I fear, but too true that many mothers, 
from principles of perfonal vanity, or an excei&v^ love of 
diffipation and pleafure, forego the delightful' fatisfadkion of 
nuriing their children at their own breads, left the employ-t 
ment ihould injure their beauty, or interfere with occupj^* 
tions comparatively contemptible. On the other hand, the 
poor infants, who are thus removed from the tendemefs to 
which they have fo powerful a claim, frequently fall the vici 
^ims, often of Hegled, and fometimes of cruelty. This rc- 
j^ark dp^s not apply to the hio;h^r r^nks of life alone* 

fpr 
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tb-bedj and a Ion added to the family of his pu* 
j)iL " Let us go/* fays he^ ^* to fee the wo* 
jAnan, and Congratulate the father." He was a 
ienator> and of a noble &mily. We> all who 
were prefent, followed him to the houle^ and en- 
tered with him. Then, at his fijrft entrance, em- 
bracing and congratulating the father, he fat 
<lown, and enquired whether the labour had been 
long and painl^L When he was informed that the 
young woman, overcome with fatigue, was gone 
to fleep^ he began to converfe more at large^ 
«' I have no doubt,** fays he, " but Ihe will 
^ckle h£r ion herfelf/' But when the mother 
of the lady &id, that fhe muft Ipare her daughter, 
and find liurfes^ fot the child> that to the pains 

of 

Ibr it k obferved^ thit the number of infanta of all condi* 
tionty who perifh from the prevailing cuftom of putting oat 
children to nurfe, is ahnoft incredible. I am alfo given to 
underftand by thofe whofe judgments in matters of this 
kind are fuperior to my own, that the females who refufe to 
Ibdde their children, from the idea that the employment will 
be injurious to their beauty, frequently deceive thf^mfelvesj 
thset from the drcumftance of unnaturally repelling the milk, 
cancers, tumours, afthinas, and a long train of dangerous an4 
dreadfiil maladies, frequently enfiie. ^^ 

* Find nurfit.\^x, is certain, that both among the Greeks 
and Roxnans, the fuckling of children was a fetvile office* 
Among the Romans, Greek women were preferred for this 
porpofe. See Tacitus in Dial, de Caulis Cor. Eloq. 

** At nunc natus in&is, delegatur Gnecula, alieni ancilU 
cui adjungitur unus nut alter ex omnibus fervis, plerumqut 
yiliffimus.'* 

Voi.IL Y > As 
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of child-birth might not be added the toilfomc 
and difficult talk of fuckling the child; " I eiv-. 
treat you, madam," faid he, '^ allow her to be. 
the fole and entire mother of her own fon. For 
how unnatural a thing is it, how imperfeft and 
' half- fort of motherly office, to bring forth a child^ 
and inilantly to fend him from her j to nourifh in 
her womb, with her own blood> fomething which 
Ihe has never feeri, and not with her own milk to 
fupport that offspring which flie now fees endued 
with life and human faculties, and imploring the 
tender care of a mother. And do you luppofe,'' 
he continued, " that nature has given bofbms to 
women only to heighten their beauty, and more for 
the fake of ornament, than to nourifh their chil- 
dren. For on this account (which be it far from 
you) many unnatural women endeavour to dry 
up and extinguifh that facred fountain of the bo-» 
dy, and nourifliment of man, with great hazard 
turning and corrupting the channel of theif milk; 
left it ftiould render the diftinftions of their beau-* 
ty lefs attraftive. They do this with the fame 
infcnfibility as thofe who endeavour by the ufe 

As foon as an infant is born, he is given to the care of 
, fomc Greek femalc^'4o whom is joined one or more of the 
very mcanell of the Haves. * 

Somebody onqe reproached afree-born Athenian woman, 
that fhe had taken a child to nurfe for hire; (he exculpated 
herfelf by iaying, that it wa^ in time of war, when the Athe- 
jiians had lofl much of their property, and it was not an eafy 
thing for citizens to fupport their dignity. The anecdote 
if fomewhere in Demofthenes, 

< .of 
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of quack medicines to dcftroy their conceptions \ 
left they ftiould injure their perfons and their- 
fhapcs. Since the deftrudtion of a human being 
in its firft formation, while he is in the a£l of 
receiving animation, and yet under the hands of. 
his artificer, nature, is deferving of public detef- 
tation and abhorrence i how much more fo mufl: 
it be to deprive a child of its^. proper, its accuf- 
tomed and congenial nutriment, when nqw per- 
fe6t and produced to the world. But it is of 
no confequence, it is faid, provided it be nourifh- 
cd and kept alive, by whofe milk it is. Why 
does not he who aifErms this, if he be fo ignorant 
of the proceffes of nature, luppofe likew.ife that it . 
is of no confequence from what body or from 
what blood an human being is formed and put 
together? Is. not that blood, which is now in. 
the breafts, and has become white by much fpirit 
and warmth, the fame as that which was in the . 
womb ? But is not the wifdom of nature evident 

• Deftrcy concept ions, '\ — The cuflom of procuring abortion 
I underftand to be very prevalent in oriental countries, and 
Wherever polygamy is allowed. V/hcn a favourite fultana ' 
proves with child, fhe incurs great rifk 6^ being fupplanted • 
in the affe^lions of hermafter, and has therefore recourfeto 
the abominable means of ccunteradling nature. See- in par- ' 
tkular Ruflel's Hiflory of Aleppo. 

A fentence which follows I have^'not tranflated: '* Nc 
acquor illud vcntris irrugetur." Ovid has an expreffion al* 
together iimibr,— 

Scilicet, ut carcat rugarum crimine venter, » 

Sternetur pugnse triflis arena tux, ^ 

Y 2 ' a^; 
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alio in this inftance, that as foon as the blood, 
which is the artificer, has formed the human body 
within its penetralia, it rifes into the upper parts, 
and is ready to cherifti the nrft particles of life 
and light, fupplying known and familiar food to 
the new-born infants ? Wherefore it is not with- 
out reafon believed, that as the power and quality 
of the feed avail to form likenefles of the body 
and mind, in the fame degree alfo the nature and 
properties of the milk av^ toward efFe&ing 
the fame purpofe. Nor is this confined ta the 
human race, but is obferved aKb in beafts. For 
if kids are brought up by die milk of Iheep, or 
lambs with that of goats, it is plain, by expenence^ 
that in the former is produced a harlher fort of 
wool, in the latter a fofter ipecies of hair. So in 
trees, and in com, their ftrength and vigour is 
great in proportion to the quality of the moifture 
and foil which nourifh them, rather than of die 
feed which is put into the ground. Thus you 
often fee a ftrong and flourilhing tree, when 
tranfplanted, die away, from the inferior quality 
of the foil. What, I would afk, can be the rea^ 
fon then that you fliould corrupt the dignky of a 
new-born human being, formed in body and mind 
from principles of diftinguifhed excellence, by 
the foreign and degenerate nourifliment of ano- 
ther's milk ? particularly if fhe whom you hire 
for the purpofe of fupplying the milk be a flave, 
or of a fervile condition, or, as it often. happens> 
•fa foreign and barbarous nation, or if fhe be 

diihoaeft. 
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iSifhoneftj or ugly, or unchaite, or drunken s for 
often^ without hefitadon^ any onie is hired who 
happens to have noilk when wanted. And fliall 
we then fuffer this our in&nt to be polluted with 
pernicious contagion^ and to inhale into its 
body and mind a fpirit drawn from a body and 
mind of the worft nature ? This, no doubt, is the 
caufe of what we fo often wonder at, that the 
children of chafte women turn out neither in 
body or mind like their parents. Wifely and 
with fkiU has our poet Vir^ fpoken in imitation 
pf thefcUnes in Homer,— 

Sure Peleus ♦ ne'er begat a fon like thee. 
Nor Theds gave thee birth : the azure fea 
Produced thee, or the flinty rocks alone 
Were the fierce parents of fb fierce a fon« 

He charges him not only upon the circumflance 
of his birth, but his fubfequent education, which 
he has called fierce and favage. Vir^, to the 
Homeric defcripdon, has added diefe words : 

And fierce Hyrcanian tygers gave thee fuck. 

Undoubtedly, in forming die manners, the nature 
of the milk takes, in a great meafure, the difpo- 
fidon of the perfon who flipplies it^ and then 

^ Sun PeUuf.]'^Thtte are the words of Phoenix, re* 
proaching Aclullet for his ftern and implacable temper. 
Iliad xvi. V. 33* 

13ie quotation from Virgil is in the fourth JEntid, v. 567, 
See the note of Taubmannos at this paflage,p, 589. and the 
paraUtl chapter of Mii^rpbias, 1. v« g. 1 1. 

Y 3 VsWM^ 
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forms from the feed of the father, and the perfon 
and fpirit of the mother,, its infant offsprings 
And befides all this, who can think it a matter to 
be treated with negligence and contempt, \tl|at 
while they defert their own offspring, driving it 
from themfelves, and committing it for nourilh- 
nient to the care of others, they cut off, or at leaft 
loofen and relax, that mental obligation, that tie 
of affedtion, by which nature binds parents to 
their children ? For when a child is je^moved 
from its mother, and given to a ftranger, die 
energy of maternal fondnefs by little and littl^ 
is checked, and all the vehernence of impatient 
folicitude is put to filence. And it becomes 
much more eafy to forget a child which is put 
out to nurfe, than one of which death has deprived 
us. Moreover, the natural affection of a child, 
its fondnefs, its familiarity, is direfted to that ob- 
jeft ^ only from which it receives its nourifhfnent^ 
and thence (as in infants expofed at their birth) 
the child lias no knowledge of its mother, and no 
regret for the lofs of her. Having thus deftrpy- 
ed the foundations ofnatuial affeftion, however 
children thus brought up mayfeem tolove their 

• ' ■* . - t 

5 Dir:^cd h) that ohjeB,'] — The conveiTe of this may alftf 
be'uicd as an argurnciit, if any fuch were wanting, to induce 
motlicrs to undertake ti.is important office. See Letters to 
Ivlarric'd Women. 

" That the tafk itfelf is a pleafure, the fondnefs of hurfes 
tow^ai ds cliildreii at the breall fully proves ; and that it is an 
indirpenfjiblc duty, the feelings of human nature explain." 
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father or mother, that regard is in a great meafure 
not natural, but the refult of civil obligation and 
opinion/* Thefe fentiments, which I heard Fa- 
yorinus deliver in Greek, I have, as far as I 
could, related, for the fake of their common utili- 
ty. But the elegancies, the copioufnefs, and the 
How of his words, fcarcely any power of Ro- 
man eloquence could arrive at^ Icaft of all any 
fsrhich I poffcfs. V^ 



■) 
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Chap. II % 

Antueus Seneca^ in bis judgmM ufon Ennius Snd 
Cicero, exfreffed himjilf in a triJUng and futik' 

i 

SOME people confider Annaeus Seneca as a 
writer of little valuej^ whole works are not 
worth turning oyer^ becaufe his ftyle is low atid 
vulgar J his matter and his f^ntiments are cxprcflcd 
with a foolifh and empty parade, or a trifling 
and afFedted pertne(si while his learnMig is of th<^ 

* The cenAire which GeUms ^n this cl^aptcr paffes npon 
Seneca, a man in moil inftances £ir Aiperiop to himfelf^ will 
jiot eafily be approved by men of learning* T^e wprics of 
Seneca undoubtedly contain much valuable and important 
matter. Quintilian has difcufTed the fubjeft of his merit 
and talents at fome length, and though in many refpeflsi he 
thinks him reprehenfiblej^ on the whole he allows him a de^ 
gree of excellence* which the teiHmony and praife of fuc- 
ceeding ages has confirmed. His memory has alfo found 
an able and indefatigable vindicator in Lipfius. Jt is nO) 
litde praife which Seneca dcferves, when we confider, ^t| 
in the mo.ft profligate and corrupt t^tnes of the Roman e^-^ 
pire, and in the reign of a prince who coniidered every ai*.^ 
vocate of virtue as his own perfona,! enemy, he dared toi 
cenfure the vices, which debafed his country^ with equal • 
dignity and juftice. The ftory of Seneca's conneftion with 
Nero, and his fatal end» are fubjedU too nptgrious for diA* 
cuffion i^ this place. 

dommoA 
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4Eommon damp, neither borrowing from th? 
(burces of antiquity, nor poffefling any grace or 
dignity of its own. Some, however, 4o not deny 
Jiim; the praife of elegance in the choice of wordsj^ 
^nd even allow that lie is not deficient in th^ 
knowledge of thofc fubjefts of which he treats 1 
^d that he has cenfured the vices of the 
timei with becoming gravity and folemnity. It 
is not noccflary for me to pafs my opinion upoii 
every effort of his genius, or each of his writ-*- 
ingSj but we will examine the ffentence he ha$ 
paffed upon M. Cicero, Q;^ Ennius, ^nd P, Viv^ 
gil. In the twentyrfecond book' of his Mora) 
Epiftles, addreffed to Lucilius, he fays, that 
Quintqs Ennius has written t^efe foolifh vcrfq^ 
(onceraing Ce^egus, a man of antiquity : 



didus oUis popularibus q\\tn^ 



Qui cum vivebant homines atque aevum agi-' 

tabant, 
Flos delibatus populi et Suada rneduUa. 

He then criticiies thefe lines thus i I wonder tha^ 
^ofe illuftriou^ mepi who were io devoted to 

* T^enfy'/ecemi6o9i.]'^Thework^oiStneesLZrenotnow 
divided 4nto books ; the part to which there is here an al* 
lufion is \oit. The fragment of Ennias may be th^s intcr*^ 
preted : <f All his fellow citizens* who lived at that time, 
agreed in calling him (Cethegus) th^b chofen fl|Qwer of tkt 
people, and the very marrow of eloquence.*' Th« escpnfiM 
of Suada meduUa occurs in Cicero. Suada wa|» ftfi g Qd 4 fl| | 
ofeloquence, called by the Greeks (eMJuH ^ ;^4^iri' 
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Ennius, (hould have commended thefe ridiculoiw 
verfes, as the beft of that author's proddftion^ 
For Cicero quotes them as an example of good 
verfe. He then fays thus of Cicero: I no longer 
-wonder that there are found thofe who will write 
fuch lines, fince there are not wanting thofe who 
commend them; unlefs perchance Cicero wa$ 
pleading fome caufe> and wifhed to make then! 
appear excellent. He then adds this very ftupid 
remark : even in the profe compofitions of Ci- 
cero there are paflages, from which you may 
difcover that he has read Ennius, not withouf 
fome profit. He alfo cites from Cicero, paf^ 
fages which he blames, as being imitations of En- 
nius, as in his books de Republica, where he 
fays that Menelaus was endowed with a Juavilo^ 
qutns jucunditas ^ ; and in another place, he ob-r 
ferves in Ipeaking a (breviloq^uentiam) concife- 

• Jucunditas,'\'^^A fvveet fpeaking pleaftntnefs, Homer 
|hus fpeaks of Menelaus : 

When Atreus* fon harangued the lift*ning train, 
Juil was hi? fenfe^ and his exprefiion plain ; , 

His words fuccind and full, without a fault; 
^e {poke no more than jufl the thing he ought« 

It may not be impertinent to add what Cicero and Quintilian 

fay on this fubj eft. 

Cicero.— Menelaum ipfum dulcem ilium quidem tradit 

Homerus, fed pauca loquentem. 

Quintilian.— Homer us brevem cum animi jucunditate at 

propriam, id enim eft non errare, verbis et carcntem fuper-. 

Tacuis, eloquentiam Menelao dedit. 

fiefs* 
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nefs. Then this trifling man proceeds to apo- 
logize for the errors of Cicero, which, he fays, 
*^ was the fault, not of the author, but of the age. 
When it was thought worth while to re^d fuch 
vcrfes, it was neceffary to write fuch criticifrns." 
He adds, that " Cicero inferted this, that he 
might efcape the cenfure of being too difFufe, and 
ftudious of terfenefs in his ftyle/' In the fame 
book, he paffes this judgment upon Virgil. 
" Our poet Virgil too, from the fame reafon, has 
written fome harfti and irregular lines, of unufual 
length, that the popular tafte for Ennius might 
difcover fomediing of antiquity in a modcra 
poem." But I am weary of Seneca's, remarks; 
yet I cannot omit tfiefe jokes of this foolilh, inr 
fipid, and ignorant man. " There are (fays he) 
fome fentiments in Ennius fo ftriking, that ^al- 
though written amongft the (bircofos) loweft vul- 
gar, yet give delight amongft the (unguentatos) 
moft polifhed." And having cenfured the hnes 
before quoted upon Cethegus, he fays, " the man 
who likes fuch verfes as thefe, may as well like 
the beds of Sotericus ^" 

Worthy, no doubt, muft Seneca appear of the 
pcrufal and attention of young men, who has 

* iS£>/m<r«j.]— This was probably fome rude artificer of 
fome celebrity in the lefs polilhed times of the republic. In 
after times, the beds of the Romans were fumptuoufly deco- 
rated with gold and filver. The beds of Sotericus became 
a proverbial cxpreffion for any thing of mean and inelegant 
workman{hip. 

Vol. II. Y 6 compared 
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compared the dignity and beauty of ancient 
compofition to the beds of Sotericus, that is, as 
poffeffing no excellence, and as obfolete and con- 
temptible. I Ihall however, in this place record 
and relate a few things which this Seneca has 
written well. Such is that which he has faid of 
a mifer, one covetous, and as it were thirfting for 
money. " What does it fignify how much you 
have, there is ftill much more which you = have 
not." This is very well indeed. But the taftc 
of young men is not fo much improved by good, 
as it is corrupted by bad writing. And fo much 
the more, if the bad far exceeds the good, and 
part of the former is not given merely as a com- 
ment upon fome fimple and unimportant matter, 
but is communicated as advice in fomething of ^ 
dubious nature. 



Ch AP» 
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Chap. III. 

Meaning and origin of the word Liftor; diffenni 
opinions of Valgius Rufus^ and the freedman of 
TuUius Cicero^ 

VALGIUS RUFUS, in his fccond book; 
intituled, " de Rebus per Epiftolafn quas- 
fitis," fays, the liSlor ' takes his name from ^« 
gandoy becaufe when the Roman ma^ftrates or« 
dcred any one to be whipped with rods, his legs 
and hands were accuftomed (ligarij to be bound 
by a beadle ; and he whole office it was as beadle 
to bind the criminal, was called lAHor. He 
quotes likewife upon the fubjeft the authority 
of Marcus TuUius, in his ipeech ^r Caius Ra- 
birius. ** liHor (fays he) bind his hands/' 
Thus fays Valgius, and I am indeed of his opi- 
nion. But Tiro TulHus, the freedman of Cicero, 
derives UBor from (linum) a rope, or (ticium) a 

* £fi?«r.]^— Nonius Marcelltts is of the &me opinion* 

Lidoris proprietatem a ligando diftam patat vetufta|» 
Ita enim antic[uitas carnificis officium fvngebatur. 

•ee aUb Feftus : 

Lij^ores dicunCur quod faices virganun ligalos fenoit^ 
Hi parentes magiibatibus, dclinquentibus j^lagas in* 
gerunt. 

chi^e^ 
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thread. For (fays he) they who attended upofi 
the magiftrates were girded with a twilled cord 
called a rope. Now, if any one thinks Tullius's 
opinion more probable, becaufe the firft fyllable 
in lilior as in licium is long, and in ligo Ihort, that 
is of no confcquence, for liSlor comes from Ugandoi 
as leSor from legendOy vi£lor from vincendo^ tutor 
from tuendoy JiruSlor from Jiruendo^ the vpwels 
originally Ihort being made long. 



^^■■■■■■■■MiMAM. 



Chap. IV. 

Lines from the feventb book of Ennius^s y^mti^s, in 
which the difpojition and conciliating conduit of aH 
inferior toward a fuperior friend is d^Jcribed and 
defined. 

IN the feventh book of Ennius's Annals is dc- 
fcribed with exadtnefs and (kill, in the cha- 
rafter of Geminus Servilius \ a man of rank, the' 

dilppfition^ 

* Geminus 5^rv;7i«j.]— When Tullus Hoftilius took 
and dcftroyed Alba, he removed many of the more noble 
families to Rome, and placed them in the fenatorial' order. 
SofBcient tedimony of this incident appears from Livy and 
Dionyfius HalicarnaiTeniis. The Servilian family was among 
thefe» aftd always enjoyed the higheft reputation and dif- 

tindtioiu 
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difpofition, the complaifance, the modefty, the 
fidelity, the reflraint, and the propriety of fpeech; 
the knowledge of ancient and modern fcience; 
the ftri6l obligation to preferve fecrecy, with .the 
various remedies to diminiQi the cares of life, by 
means of its relaxations and comforts, which 
ought to adorn him who profefles himfelf the 
friend of one fuperior in rank to himfelf. Thofe 
vcrfes are, I think, no lefs worthy of frequent and 
attentive perufal, than the decrees of philofophers 
upon the duties of life. Befides, there is fueh a 
facred tafte of antiquity in his lines, fuch an un- 
mixed fweetnefs, fo removed from all obfcurity, 
that in my opinion they are to be remembered 
and obferved as the ancient . and . confecrated laws 
of friendlhip. Wherefore I thought them wor- 
thy of being tranfcribed, if there be any one who 
has not feen them. 

Thus faying, on his faithful friend he called, 
, A friend, with whom in free and open talk 
The table's focial joys he oft had fliar'd ; 
WitJ^ whom he many a lengthened day had 
pafs'd, 

« 

tinftion. The Servilius Geminus here mentioned was con- 

ful with Lucius Aurelius, and according to a paflage in the 
firft book of the Tufculan Queftions, chap, xxxvii. he figna- 
lized himfelf at the battle ofCannae. 

The verfes quoted in this chapter arc certainly corrupt. 
Turnebus has taken fome trouble to explain them, and has 
in part fuccecded. See his Adverfaria, p. 620. 

On 
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On (erious or on trifling fchemes> in coundi 

dcepi 
On legal topics, (enatorial power. 
On high exploits, or gayer lighter themes^ 
Still fpeaking each his thought, ^approv'd qt 

not. 
There Iurk*d no bafe defigns with mifchicf 

fraught ; 
But virtue, learning, mildnc is, eloquence. 
Contentment, knowledge, and a happy mind. 
Still prompting wife advice, reftraining ftill 
The flippancy of fpeech, with antique lore 
Well graced, nor lefs with modem iinldoftt 

ftor'd; 
A mind alike prepared the knotty poinci 
Of human laws, or laws divine, to folve^ 
The veil of cautious (Hence to employ^ 
Or grace with eloquence the caufe of truth s 
On him,' amid the battle's fierceft rage, 
Servilius called, and thus bis thou^ts tt* 

pre&'d» 

They fay that Lucius iElius Stilo was acci^ofmed 
to aflert that Qj^ Ennius wrote thefe verfes on 
himfelf^ and that this was a reprefentati<Hi and 
deicription of his own manners and talents* 



-; 
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C H A t^. V. 

iXfcourJe of th phihjopher "Taurus^ upon the manner 
offU^Grtingfain^ according to thi decrees of the 
Stoics. * 

WHEN the philofophcr went to Delj^ to 
fee the Pythian games, and to meet ati 
aflembly of almoft all Greece, I was one of his 
attendants, and on the journey we came to Le- 

* I have before had occafion to (peak of the peculiarities 
of the Stole difcipline ; the more curious reader may com* 
pare the contents of this chapter with Cicero, 1. iii. de Fi- 
tiibus, and L ii. of Tufculan Queflions. Zeno^ to avoid the 
peculiarities of Epicurus as far as pofiible, who made happi- 
nefs coniifl in an exemption from fatigue and pain, made his 
wife man fre6 from all pallions of every kind, and capable of 
liappinefs in the midil of the fevered anguiih. What'opinioa 
our Milton entertained of all thefe philofophers, and their 
different fyilems, may be colleded from the following paf« 
fage : 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 
In thoughts more elevate, and reafoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abfolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes loft. 
"^ Of good and evil much they argued, then 
Of happinefs, and final mifery, 
Paffion and apathy, and glory and (hame. 
Vain wifdom all and falfe philofophy. 

Vol. IL Z badia. 
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badia *, an old town in Boeotia, Word was here 
brought to Taurus, that a friend of his, a man 
of rank, and a philofophcr of the ftoic fchool, 
was oppreffed with a grievous fit of ficknefs; 
checking therefore the Ipced of our journey, 
which otherwife required diipatch, and leaving 
the carriage, he proceeded to vifit his firicnd, and 
I (as it was my cuftom to go with him every- 
where) followed. When we came to the houfc 
in which the fick man was, we perceived hitA 
lying under great pain and anguifh, afBidted with 
a diforder which the Greeks call colon ^ j and in 
a raging fever *i his groans, half-ftifled> burft 
from him, and the deep Cghs which efcaped 
from his inmoft bread ^ difcovercd no leis the 

• jLf^tf^/V?.]— Here was anciently an oracle of Tropho- 
nius, which was delivered from fome den or cavern. Its 
modern appellation is Livadia. 

* Colon.] — ^The colon, in anatomy, is one of the thick in- 
telUnes, and it is from this part thati the difeafe called the 
colic takes its name ; and it was probably this which afflided 
the poor philofopher, who is here mentioned as flruggling 
betwixt his fyllem, and his feelings of pain. 

♦ Raging fe'uen^^^ln Grqnovius, febri rabida; but it may 
be reafonably doubted, whether Gellius did not write febri 
rapida; which expreflion occurs in book xviii. chap. lo. 
— accede nte febri rapida. 

5 Jnmo/I ^^^.]— Similar to this is the expreffion of 
Virgil : 

Ingemuit, deditque has imo pedore voces. 
Again, 

Sufpirans, imoque trahens a pedore vocem. 

See alfo Apuleius, page 5. the edition of Pricaeus. 
Jm^ de pe^ore cruciabilem fuspiritum dacens« 
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pain he fufFercd, than his ftruggles to overcome 
it. When Taurus had fent for his phyficians, 
and converfed with them on the means of cure, 
and had alfo encouraged the patient to fupport 
his calamity, by mentioning the inftances of his ' 
fortitude to which he had been wirnefs, we re- 
turned to our carriage and companions, " You 
have feen," fays Taurus, ^^ no very pleafant fight 
indeed, yet one which is not without its ufe, a 
philofopher contending with pain. . The power 
and nature of the diforder was what produced his 
anguifh and torture of limbs, while the faculty 
^nd powers of his mind, which was equally their 
property, fupported and reftrained within bounds, 
the violence of an agony almoft ungovernable. He 
allowed no loud groans, no complaints, no indeco- 
rous words to efcape him ; and yet (as you faw) 
there were manifeft proofs of a conteft between 
mind and body for the poflcffion of the man." 
Then a young man, a difciple of Taurus, not 
ignorant of philofophy, remarked, that, if fuch 
is the bitternefs of pain, that it ftruggles againft 
the will and the judgment, and compels a man 
involuntarily to utter groans, and to confefs the 
evil of his violent diforder, why is pain among 
the Stoics called a thing indifferent, and not an 
evil ? How does it happen that a Stoic can be 
xnoved, or that pain can move him; fince the 
Stoics affirm, that nothing can move them, and 
that a wife man is moved by nothing ? To this 
Taurus replied, with a more cheerful countenance 

Z a (for 
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(for he feemed pleafed at being allured into the 
argument) "If our friend were in better health, 
he would defend the unavoidable complaints of 
this kind from calumny, and would, 1 dare fay, 
refolve your queftion ; but you know I am no 
great friend to the Stoics, or rather to their doc- 
trine ; for it often appears contradiiSbofy to its 
own tenets and to ours, as is proved in my 
treatife on the fubjeft. But as my cuftom is 
with you, I will fpeak unlearnedly (as they call 
it) and at large, what, if any Stoic were prcfent, 
I Ihould think it neceflary to deliver in a more 
logical and ftudied manner. For you know, I 
fuppofe, that old and common proverb, *' fpeak 
without ftudy ^, and you nmake the fubjeft dear." 
Then beginning upon the topic of pain, and the 
groans of the fifk Stoic, he thus proceeded: 
" Nature (fays he) when fhc produced us, im- 
planted in . thofe firft principles with which wc 
were born, a love and afFeftion fof ourfelves, to 
fuch a degree, that nothing is dearer or of greater 
concern to us than ourfelves. And this (he con- 
fidered would be the fource of perpetual prefer- 

• Wit hold y?«^,]— This proverbial expreffion is takeft 
from Suidas, or rather perhaps from the frogs of Ariftopha- 
nes. The correfponcjing proverb in Latin is much neater, 
though with precifely the fame meaning, riidius ac planius^ 

The interpretation of Erafmus is far-fetched. It was cuf- 
tomary, heobferves, for the learned men of old to veil the 
myfleries of faience in dark and senigmatical expreiJions. In 
the paflage of Ariftophanes referred to above, Bacchus re* 
pro^ches Euripides with qbfcurity. 

§ vation 
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vation to the human race, that every one, as foon 
as born, Ihould receive a knowledge of thole 
things, which arc called by the ancient philofo- 
phers, the principles of nature, fo that he might 
delight in the things which are agreeable to his 
bodily fyftem, and fhrink from thofe which are 
otherwife. Afterwards, in the growth of age, 
reafon fprings from her feeds, with deliberation, 
the knowledge of juftice, and one's real intereft, 
with a wifer and more balanced choice of ad- 
vantages, while, above all the reft, the dignity of 
virtue and propriety is fo pre-emirlent, that every 
outward object is defpifcd which oppofcs our 
poQeffing and prefcrving that quality. Nor is 
any thing efteemed a real good, but what is ho- 
nourable, nor any thing evil, but what is bafe. 
As for all other things of an indifferent nature, 
which are neither honourable nor dilgraceful, 
they are determined to be neither good nor evil. 
But things produced from, and bearing a relation - 
(hip to other things, are diftinguifh'ed and divided 
by their own qualities, which the philofophers 
calH 7rpor,yis[jt.spa and aTro'n-ponyii[xiva.» Therefore, 
pleafure and pain, as far as each relates to the 

end of living well and happily, are efteemed in- 

• 

^ Philofophers r/T//.]p— Primary and fecondary caufes. Sec 
Cicero^ lib. iii. de Finibus. Laerdas calls thefe principles 
wfor,yiAux and av9Vf0fiyfA.t»a, that IS, proper obje£ls of prefe- 
rence or rejedion. See the fubjedbs of the turpe et honeftum, 
or vice and virtue, moil agreeably diicofTed in the-feventy* 
fourth epifUe of Seneca, 

z 3 *®^*^ 
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different, and neither good nor evil. But fma* 
a man juft born is endowed with thefe firft fenfa- 
tions of pain and pleafure, before his knowledge 
and his reafon have appeared, and fince he is by 
his nature attached to pleafure, and averfe to 
pain, as to an enemy, therefore reafon, which is 
given hini afterwards, can fcarcely pluck from 
him, or check or extinguifh thofe affeftions 
which are born with him, and have taken deep 
root : yet he contends with them for ever, re- 
ftrains them when licentious, and compels them * 
t6 fubmiffion and obedience. Thence you be- 
hold a philofopher, relying on the efficacy of his 
fyftem, enabled to ftruggle with the violence of 
a raging diforder ; neither giving way to his com- 
plaint, nor expreffing his pain, nor (as it fre- 
quently happens) groaning and lamenting, with 
exclamations upon his own mifery ; but only utter- 

' Compels them.'] — It vvas a very different and far fuperior 
philofophy which Akenfidc had in view, when he wrote the 
following animated lines : ' 

The immortal mind, fuperior to his fate. 
Amid the outrage of external things. 
Firm as the folid bafe of this great world, 
Refts on his own foundations. Blow, ye winds; 
Ye waves, ye thunders, roll yoxxr tempeft on y 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble iky, 
Till all its orbs, and all its worlds of fire 
Be loofened from their feats, yet ftill ferene 
The unconquerM mind looks down upon the wreck, 
&c. &c. 
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ing Ihort breathings, and fuch deep fighs, as are 
proofsnot of his being overcome and worn out 
with pain, but of his ftruggles to opprcfs and 
fubdue it. . But I know not (fays he) whether 
it may not be afked, as to his ftruggles and 
groans, that if pain be not an evil, why is it ne- 
ceflary to engage in thofe ftruggles, or give 
vent CO thofe groans ? For all things, though not 
evil in themfelves, »are however not deftitute of 
inconvenience : but there arq many things in 
themfelves great evils, and of private detriment, 
which are neverthclefs not bafej yet they are 
oppofite and hoftile to the gendenefi and lenity 
of nature, by a certain myfterious but eflential 
confequence of its qualidcs, Thefe therefore a 
wife man can patiently endure, though he cannot 
make them participate the fuperior qualities of 
his nature. For what they call apathy is not 
<)nly in my opinion, but according to many of 
the moft fagacious of that fc<5t, as Panastius, a 
grave and learned man, difapproved and re- 
jeded. 

But why is a Stoic philofopher, who they 
affirm can be compelled to nothing, obliged 
againft his will to utter groans ? Surely a wife 
man cannot be overcome, while he ha$ an op- 
portunity of ufmg his reafon. But when nature 
compels, reafon, given by nature, is compelled 
alfo. You may afk, if you pleafe, why a man 
involuntarily winks his eyes, when another fud* 
denly raifes his hand before his face ? why, 

Z 4 whca- 
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when the (ky is iltuminated by a flafli of light, 
a man involuntarily holds down his head ? why> 
amidft loud peals of thunder^ does he feel terror ? 
why does he ftart, when any one fneezes ? why 
does he grow hot in the parching of the fun> or 
cold in fevere frofts ? Thefe things, and niany 
others, are neither under the guidance of incli- 
nation, wifdom, nor reafdn, but are the decrees 
of nature and neceffity. But that is not forti-^. 
tude, which ftrives againft nature, like a prodigy, 
and fteps beyond the ufual natural powers, either 
by an aftonifhing effort of the mind, or fome 
aft of fiercenefs, or fome great and diftreffing 
cxercife of the faculty in fuffering pain ; fuch 
as we have heard of in a certain gladiator of 
Caefar's, who was accuftomed to laugh when hi§ 
wounds were probed. But that is true and ge- 
nuine fortitude, which our anceftors called the 
power of diftinguifhing things fupport^ble, fironi 
thofe which are infupportable j by which it ap-r 
pears, that fome are intolerable things, fron^ 
which men of fortitude may fhrink, as neither 
to be engaged with nor fupported.'* When 
Taurus had faid thus much, and feemed about to 
fay yet more, we arrived at Qur carriages, an4 
purfued our journey. 



Chap. 
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C H A p. VI, 

fVhat the Greeks call aenigma, the ancient Latins 

call fcrupos. 

TH AT fpceies of eompofftion, which Ibme 
of our ancient authors called fcrupos \ the 
Greeks call anigina j fuch as that which we find 
in three verfes of fix Iambic feet, of very ancient 
date, and of great wit. The senigma we leave 
unexplained, that we may excite the conjeftures 
of readers, in attempting to difcoyer it. The 
^pes are thcfe ; 

^* Serpel*, niinufne, an bis minus fit, non fat 

fcio, 
" An utrumque horum, ut quondam audivi 

dicier, 
*' Joyi ipfi regi poluit concedere !" 

He 

f ^fr«/w.]rTrThis word Is as frequently read fcirpos^ 
f*rhich means a rufh without a knot— it is alfo read firpus^ 
which is fynonymous with/ar/x?;. Sfrupos is die fame with 
fcrupuSf and fignifies a little ftone. 

» Semeh &c.]— Literally thus; I do not well know 'whe- 
ther he is once minus or twice minus, or both thefe, as I 
have formerly heard \l faid, who ^Ottl4 npt ^\\t place to 
great Jove himfelf f 
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He who is unwilling to puzzle hinafelf about its 
meaning, will find what it is, by confulting the 
fecond book of Marcus Varro upon the Latin 
language, addreff^d to Marcellus. 

Both thefe means three times mintis^ that is, in Latin, Ter» 
mnus'i the god .of boundaries or limits. 

The circumftance of his not giving place to Jupiter, is 
thus introduced by Ovid, Fafti, 1. ii. 

Qjiid nova cum fierent capitolia, nempe deorum 
Cunfbi Jovi ceffit turba, locumque dedit. 

Terminus, ut memorant veteres, inventus in ?Bdc 
Reflitit et magno cum Jove templa tenet. 

In honour of this Terminus there were annual feafts at Rome, 
Cd^t^Terminalta\ and the tradition of his not giving way to 
Jupiter, was underftood to Imply the perpetuity of the Roman 
empire. 

I remember to have feen fome old monkilh verfes, which 
had a fimiliar play upon the word ter: 

Domini Scropi hac in fofsi 
Tandem requiefcunt oiTa 
En, en^ en, &c. 

Whiire en, en, en, mean ttrrena^ 
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Chap. VIL 

Vj^on what cccafion Cnaus Dolcbella ' , the 'proccnful^ 
referred the trial of a woman accttfed pf having 
given poijofiy and CQnfeJJing tbefa£l^ to the court of 
the Areopagites, 

^^TTTHEN Cnaeus Dolabella was proconful 
Y V in Afia, a woman of Saiyrna was brought 
before him. . This woman had deflroycd, at the 
fame time, her hiifband, and her fon, by givinr; 
them poifonj nor did flie deny the faft. Shv*^ 
alledged as the caufe of her having done 'io^ that 
the hulband and fon had by fome artifice put to 
death another fon of her's by a former hufbind, 
an excellent and blamelefs youth. Nor was ciie 
truth of this fa6l difputed. Dolabella referred 
the matter to his council. No one in fo doubt- 

■r 

ful a point ventured to give his opinion, becaufc 
the acknowledgment of the crime, by which her 
hufband and fon had been, put to death, feemed 
to require puniihment, yet it was juftfy perpe- 

* Cn^eus Dolabella,'] — The fame ftory is told not only in 
Valerius Maximus, whom indeed Gellius quotes, but in Am- 
"mianus Marcellinus, book xxv. chap. 2. The commentators 
differ about this Dolabella, for though Gellius calls him 
Cnaeus, he \i by Valerius Maximus named Puhlius. Bayle, 
at the article !Polabella> enters at fome length into this 
queftion. 

tratc4 
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trated upon very wicked men, Dolabella referred 
the matter to the Areopagites* at Athens, as 
judges of greater wifdom and experience. The 
Areopagites being made acquainted with the 
nature of the caufe, fummoned the woman and 
her accufer to appear at the period of an hundred 
years. By thefe means, neither was the aft of ad- 
miniftering poifbn pardoned, which would have 
been illegal, nor was the guilty woman con- 
demned and punifhed, for a crime, which was 
deemed pardonable. This ftory is told in the\/ 
eighth book of Valerius Maximus, on Memora-f 
ble Sayings and Occurrences. ^/^ 

I/* • Areopagites, '\ — It is unnecelTary to detain the reader 
on this fubjed of the Areopagites ; but by way of reviving 
it in his recoUeftion, I may be excufed adding, *that this 
tribunal was inftituted by Cecrops ; that it was confirmed 
in its jurifdidlion by Solon; that its deciiions were highly 
revered ; and tVt after it loft its power, it retained its re- 
putation. 

A cafe not very unlike the one introduced in this chapter, 
is mentioned fomewhere in Ariftotle. A woman iiad a faith- 
lefs lover, and agreeably to the old fuperftitions concerning 
the power of magic and incantations, fhe adminiftered a 
potion to him, which fhe prefumed would rcflore him to 
her affections: unluckily he died in the operation. She 
was brought before the Areopagites, who being convinced 
that her intention was certainly not to deftroy him, de- 
ferred pafling any judgment on her crime. The Abbe 
Barthelemy, in his Voyage du Jeunc Anacharfis, has coUeded 
many interefting particulars concerning the court of Areopa- 
gus. The. fubjeft alfo is acutely and agreeably handled by 
Meurfius, 



. \ 
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Chap. VIII.' 

Reconciliations between great men, worthy of recorS. 

y/T>UBLIUS AFRICANUS the Elder, 
X and Tiberius Gracchus, the father of Ti- 
berius and Caius Gracchus, men illuftrious from 

their 

■ The fa£t recorded in the commencement of this chap- 
ter is to be found at length in Livy, Plutarch, and Valerius 
Maximas. In Livy, Book xxxviii. c. 57. — In Plutarch, in 
the lives of the Gracchi— and in Valerius Maximus^ bool^ 
iv. c. 2. and 3. 

The latter anecdote alfo is told by Valerius Maxlmus^ 
Livy, and Cicero. See Valerius Maximus, book iv. c. 
21. Livy, book xl. c. 45, 6. and in Cicero de Province 
Conful. 9.— Many parallel anecdotes might eafily be colled- 
cd from n^odern hillory, and indeed it Teems to be one of 
the charafteriftics of a great and noble mind, to make all 
private and perfonal confiderations give way to the public, 
good. Two examples oi public reconciliation occur in Shake- 
fpeare, one of which excites abhorrence, the other a fmile. 
The firll is in Richard the Third, when king Ed\^ard oblige* 
the queen's relations, and Haftinirs, Dorfct, &c. to be 
publicly reconciled, concerning which the king fays to tKe 
duke of Gloucefler,— 

Brother, we have done deeds of chanty. 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate. 
Between thefe fwelling, wrong incenf^d peers. 

The ^ther is in Henry the Eighth, who is reprefenteJ 2a 
compelling Gardiner, biftiop of Winchefler, and others of 

• ail 
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their exploits, loaded with honours, and diftifl- 
guiflied by the purity of their lives, frequently 
difagreed upon public affairs, and from that or 
Ibme other reafon were not united in friendfhip. 
Their fecret diflikc of each other had long pre- 
vailed, till on the ufual day the feaft of Jupiter, 
was held, upon which occafion the fenate ban- 
queted * in the capitol, and it happened that thefe V 
two men were placed next each other at the 
fame table. When, as if the immortal gods 
were arbiters in the quarrel, in the feaft dedicat- 
ed to Jupiter, joining their h?.nds, they became 
immediately allied by the ftrongeft friendfhip i 
nor was that all, for alliance by relationfliip foon 
took place. Publius Scipio having a daughter 
that was now marriageable, betrothed her upon 
that fame occafion to Tiberius Gracchus, whom 
he had chofcn and approved at a time when the 
judgment is moft fevere, namely, when he was 
jit enmity with him. ^milius Lepidus alfo, 

his privy council, to embrace Cranmer, Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, whofe ruin they had plotted— 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace him— , 
Be friends— for (hamc, my lords. 

There is fomething extremely ludicrous in the reprefenta- 
tion of this fcene on the ftage'. 

* The fenate hiinqueted,'\^^Th)e jus epulandi publict was 
peculiar to the feiiate. This took place on folemn feflivals, 
and the ceremony was called epulum Jo'viSf or ccena Dialis. 
The fenators were ^refled on the occafion in their fenatorial 
robes, and the feaft Wa» celebrated fpmetimc in the month of 
November, 

and 
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and Fulvius Flaccus> two men of illuftrious' birth, 
accumulated honours, and exalted ftations, were 
oppofed to each other, with bitter hatred, and 
long- indulged enmity. When the people made 
them cenfors at the fame time, on being nomi- 
nated by the herald, in the Campus Martins, 
before the affembly was difperfed, each of them 
was united in attachment and embraces to the 
i|dier. And from that day, during their cenlbr- 
Ihips, and afterwards, they lived in the ftrifteft 
and moft friendly intimacy. |/ 



•r 
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Chap. IX. 

Sotiie lOords are of double meaningi dnd evtn thi 
word honos tiiasjo confidered formerly i * 

ON E may very often fee and obferve in oja 
writers, many words which have now only 
one fixed meaning m our ufage of themj yet for- 
merly had a fenfe fo indifferent and indeterminate^ 
that they might bear two fignifications contta- 
diflory to eack other. Of which fome are 
well known j as " tempejlas \ valetudoy facinuSi 
aolusy gratia^ indujiria." Thefe words almoft 
every body knows bore a double fignification, 
and were fpoken either in a good or bad fenfe. 
You^ will find by many examples, that periculum %^ 
venerium^ and contagiumy were not ufed as they arc 

• TVw/^^,]— nieans a good or bad feafon> *vaUtudo good 
or bad health, f acinus a good or bad a6lion, dolus an adi of 
wifdom or low cunning, ^r^//^ a good or bad turn, and induf' 
tria with Care or with a mifchievous intention. 

Muretus obfcrves, at p. 83. of his Various Readings, 
that as the Latins ufed honos in an ambiguous fenfe, fb did 
the Greeks ufe ove»^o( and x^so(, and he quotes two pafiages 
from Euripides in confirmation of his opinion. The expref^ 
fion of ma^ov jtAiof occurs in the Helen. 

* Periculum^'] — ^is ufed both for hazard and experiment, 
njenenum is either poiibn or fimple medicine, contagium is 
cither infedion or a contact, a contingendo» 

now. 
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AOW| only in a bad fenie, and that the word b(h 
Hos al(b had a middle iignification> and was fb 
ufed that malus bonos was the fame is injuria^ 
though this very fcldom occurred. But Quintua 
Mctellus Numidicus, in , a Ipcech he delivered 
Upon his ti-iUmph, has ufed dlefe Wordl : " In 
the fame degree as all of you, O Romans, arc 
;«>£ more confequence than myfelf alone, fo does 
he heap greater injury and diigrace upon yoU, 
dian upon me; and as honeft men would ran- 
cher receive than offer an infult, fo has he fhewn 
worfe regard towards you than me* He wifhcs 
me to bear, and you to offer, an injuftice* Thus 
with one party is left a fubjeft of complaint, with 
the other difgracc.*' This fentence, he has 
(hewn a worfe regard towards you than me, is 
exprefled by pejorem honor em^ and is the fame as 
what he before faj^s, he heaps a greater dif- 
grace upon you, than upon me. Befides this 
ufage of the word, I thought proper to produce 
the fentiment of Quintus Metellus, that wc 
might determine it to be a decree of Socrates, 
which fays, 

It is worfe to be unjuft, than to fuffer injuf- 
tice \ 

*• InjttfticeJ] — The feiitimeilt h^re afcribed to Socrates if 
taken from the Gorgias of Plato. 
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Chap. X. 

« • • * 

■Meanmg of the Latin word seditimus ^« 

jPpI'tlMUS is an old Latiii word, formed 

. like fimtimus and legitiffms. But inft^ of 

it die word adituus is now uled by tnany» from 

a new invented term, as if it were derived (a 

tuendis aedibus) from guarding the temples. This 
might be fufficient to warn thofe ignorant and 
furious difputants, but that they are not to be 
reftrained without authority. Marcus Varro, 
in his fecond book addrefied to Marcellus up- 
on the Latin language, thinks we ought rather 
to ufe ieditimus than adituus^ becaufc the latter 
is fabricated by late invention, the former pure 
from its ancient original. Laevius * alfo, I think, 
in his Protefilaodamia, has ufed the word clauf- 
tritimusy one who guards die gates, a word form- 
ed by the fame procefs as ^editimus^ one who 
guards the temples. In the moft correft copies 
of TuUy's fpeech againft Verres, I find it written 
'* aditimi cujlodejque matur} Jentiunt,'* while in 

' JEditimusJl — Confult Varro and P. Feftus concenung 
this word ; fome explain it, and I think not impertinently 

€tiiis tntimus, 

* La'vius.'] — Some editions read Laevius, fome Naevius, 
«od others Livius. 

die 
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the common books it is written aditui. There 
is a dramatic ftory of Pomponius's^ called ^difi^ 
mus, in which this line appears. 

Qui poftquam tibi appareo atque £dUimos\ 
in templo tuo. 

And Titus Lucretius *, in his poem, inftead of 
^dhuos, calls the guards of the temple adituentis. 

• JBditimos in templo /»«.]— Wc have an expreffion in 
oar veriton of the Pfalms correiponding with this, and 
which may be oBFered properly enough as a tranllation of it : 
^ I had rather be a door-keeper in Uie houfe of my God.'* . 

♦ Z,«fr///«/.]— Sec Book vi. ver. 1271. 

Onerataquepaflim 
Cunda cadaveribus cseleflum templa xnanebant; 
Hofpitibus loca quae complerant adituentis* 

I do not think that Creech has given the full force of this 
paflage : he renders it thus^-— 

Death now had filled the temples of the gods; 

The priefU themfelves, not.beafb^ are the altar's load. 
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Chap. Xt. 



^fbiy ere mijiaken who commit fins with the hopf 
cf remaining concealed, fince there is no perpetual 
hiding-place for fin.--^The words of the philofo* 
pher Peregrinus upon thatfuhje^^ from a fenii'- 
unent of the poet Sophocles. 

IS AW, when I was at Athens, a philofopher 
named Peregrinus % and furnamed after- 
wards Proteus, a xnan of dignity and fortitudes 
who refided in a htde cottage without the city. 
As I ufed to go to him frequendy, I heard from 
him many ufeful anc excellent remarks, among 
which this is what I chiefly remember : He faid; 
«* that a wife man would not be guilty of fin, 
although gods and men were alike ignorant of it '•'* 

For 

• The life of ^is Peregrinus is given by Lucian, and in- 
deed a more extraordinary charader never appeared on the 
world's great theatre.. See what I have faid concerning him 
9X chap. 3. book viii. 

• Ignorant of it. —This accords with what is exprefled m 
ihelines-* 

Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore ; 
Oderunt peccare mali formidine poens. 

It is forely a noble and charming fentiment, though, as Gel- 
on a former occafioa hat obferved, it comes from an 
» uftwo^X 
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For he thought a wife man fliould avoid fin, not 
from the fear of punifhmcnt or difgrace, but 
from his fenfe of duty, and love of virtue. But 
of thofe who were not of fuch a dilpofition, or fo 
taught, that they could eafily reftrain themfelves 
from fin, by their own power and will, he 
thought they would be more readily induced ta 
fin, when they cxpcfted their jgujlt wpuld be con* 
cealed, and that fiich concealment would produce 
impunity. *' But*" fays he, ** if men know that no- 
thing can be long concealed, they will fiq in a 
more guarded and fccret manner. Wherefore/' 



nnvorthy mouth* The^ idea of man being produced for the 
purpofe of leading a life of wifdp'm and virtue^ in noble dif. 
dain of fenfual gratifications, i« thu« exquifitively reprefcntr 
pd by Akeniide,— 

. Say, why was man fo eminently rais'd 
Amid the vaft creation; why ordain'd 
Thro* life and death to dart his piercing cy« 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame^ 
But that the omnipotent might fend him fortb^ 
In fight of mortal and immortal powers. 
As on a boundlefs theatre, to run 
The great career of juftice ; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chafe each partial purpofe from his breaft; 
And thro' the mifts of paffion and of fenfe. 
And thro' the toiling tide of chance and pain^ 
To hold his courfe unfaltring, while the voic^ 
Of truth and virtue, up the fleep afcent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward^ 
yht applauding fmile of heavenf 
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he added, " thofc lines of Sophocles, the wifeft 
of poets, were worthy to be remembered — 

Nor vainly think your ikiU can ought con^ 

ceal. 
Time, that knows all things, fhaU all truths 

reveal/* 

Another of the old poets, ^\ hofe name I do not 
now recoiled):, has called Truth ' the daughter of 
Time, 

• Truth, {sTf.j^—The Platonifts confidcrcd truth aa no 
lefs eiTential to the happinefs of man in a more elevated ^tc 
of being, than virtue. Indeed it cannot be very cafy to 
confider them as detached from each other. The fame phi* 
lofophers, in a very beaatiful allegory, caUed Tnith the 
body of the fupreme being, and Light hii fiiadow. Therp 
if a fine p^per in the Rambler, defcribing the qualities aa4 
influence of Truth, Falfhood, and Fidioiv where the mora* 
lift reprcfenti Tmb to be the dauj;hter of Jupiter and YFij^ 
dom. 
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Chap, XII. 

32< witty reply of Gcero, excufing bimfelf from the 
charge of a manifeft faljhpod. ' 

' \ ■ . . 

^^/T^HIS too IS one of the arts of rhetoric, that 
X upon an attack it enables a man, with wit, 
to acknowledge the truth of an accufation in fuch 
a manner as to elcape, by Ibme joculaf reply, the 
turpitude of that which cannot be denied, and to 
make the deed appear worthy rather of laugher 
than of ferious cenfure. This, we are told, Ci- 
cero did, when, by an elegant and facetious turn, 
he did away that which he could not deny. He 
wanted to purchafe a houfe upon the Palatine 
Mount, but had not the money \ he received 
privately from Publius Sylla, v/ho" waPs then under 
a public accufation *, twenty thoufand fefterces. 
Before he made his purchafe, this circumftance 
became known to the public, and he was accufcd 
of having received money, for the purpofe of buy- 
ing the houfe, from an accufed man. Cicero, fur- 

• Macrobius has given a colleftlon of the jefts of Cicero, 
which it is my intention to infert in a future work. 

• Under accufation,'] — Sylla was accufed by L. 'Torquatus 
of being concerned in the Catilinarian conf aracy. The 
oiation v/hich Cicero made in his defence yet remains. 

^ . A a 4 ' prized 
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prized by the fuddcn reproach, denied the re-' 
ceipt of it, and profeflfed that he h^d no intention 
of making the purchafe. *' Therefore/* fays he, 
^' let it be confid^red as ^ ^r^^h if I buy the 
houfe." Afterwards, however, when he did buy it, 
apd this falfhood was ohjefted to him m the fenate 
by his opponents, he laughed heartily^ and in the 
midft of his doing fo, " Why," fiiys he, ** you 
af e deftitute of cooimpn fenfe S if you do no(| 
know that it is t]ie part of a cautioi^s and prudent 
mailer of a family to deny his intention of mak- 
ing any purchafe, that he may prevent competi- 
t;prs in the faje." V 

' Common /en/e.'\'-rlti Gronovius it is «xety«M«roij. without 
common fenfe ; but it is read in varioos editions ttnomurvfka 
yrhich means in com^uf^s. See aljb H. Stephens at this ptf- 
fage— he would prefer aroiyofAtirob that is^ ignoranc of thingi^ 
relating to domedic matters, or of occonomy, in i^ licerf^ 
acceptation. This is plau£ble ^^d ingeniois, 
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demeaning ofthefbrafe " intra calendas," whe-* 
tber it fignifies before tbe calends y or upon the 
fdends, or both.^-^TT^e meaning of tbe pbrafe 
'' intr4 oceanum," and " intra montem Tau- 
Ainn," in the fpeech of Marcus Tullius, and tbi 
pfage of " intra modwm/* in a certain epifilc. 

BEING appointed by the confuls a judge ex- 
traordinary * at Rom^ , ^when I was to give 
• judgment withi^i the calends, I ^ncjuined of ApdU 

Jinari$ 

• This is a very intricate and perplexing chapter ; and I 
ido not know that in my progrefs through Gellius I have met 
with any thing lefs eafy to render in intelligible £n- 
gli(h. After all that I have done« many of my readers 
would perhaps have commended me, if I had followed the 

' example of the French tranflator, and emitted it altogether; 
but this would have been inconMent with my plan and de* 
termination> to infert every thing contained in my originaL 
To fay that the calends in the Roman chronology were the 
£rft day of the month, and that they were^-cckoned back* 
>vardsj fo that, for example, the laft day of May was the fe* 
cond of the calends of June, feems almoil fuperfluoos. 

The matter which Gellius wiihed to have defined was^ 
if^hetherhb duty allowed him to pafs judgment on the day 
of the calends only, or whether he was allpwed ^^ latitude 
pf doing fo before the adlual day of the calends. 

* Judgt ixtroDTitinaty. I'^The circumflance which Gellius 
here relates of himfflf is highly tp his honour, 4U tl^e Romans 

were 
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linaris Sulpitius, a man of learning, whether 
in the phrafe intra cakndas (within the calends), 
the calends themfelves were included ? I ftated 
to him, that I was appointed judge, that the ca- 
lends was the limit, and that I was to pafs judo-- 
ment intra eum diem. *' Why,'* fays he, *^do 
you enquire this of me, rather than of thofc 
learned and ftudious men^ whofe afliftance 
you ufually rely tipon in matters of law/* 
To this I replied, '* If I wanted information up- 
on any matter of right eftablilhed or received, 
contefted or ambiguous, new or ratified, I Ihould- 
know that I muft apply to thofe whom you mcn^ 
tion. But when the meaning, application, and 
reafon of any Latin terms are to be examined, I 
ihould be foolifh * and blind indeed, if, having an 

opportunity 

were remarkably tenacious of the charafter and talents of 
thofe whom they appointed to fituations fo delicate and ar- 
duous. They were obliged to be of a certain age, and they 
could not enjoy this fituation if they had been expelled the 
fftnate. The oath taken by each judge was, that he would 
decide according to his confcience and the law. • It fhouldi 
feem by this and other fimilar pafTages, that in any extr^or-* 
dinary cafes af&ftant judges were appointed. 

♦ ilf^».]-— The commentators are greatly at variance at 
this paffage, fome contending that it fliould be read perith 
Jiudicji/que ^zris, others that it muft be perith fiudioftf^ue juris ^ 
Fortunately the nature oi the EngHfli idiom has enabled me 
to render it in a manner which gives the force of both exr 
preffions. 

♦ ,i^W//^.]--rThe originalis a very unufual word,^<rv«/f 
for which fome would read l^^vus, as in Virgil, fi mens non 
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opportunity qf confulting you, I ihould go to any 
other.'* *^ Hear then," fays he, ** my opinion of 
the word, but fo that you may be imprefled, not 
from my obfervation on its nature and meaning, 
but from what you have known and remarked to 
be its common acceptation. For not only the 
true and proper fignifications of common words 
are changed by long ufage, but even the decrees 
of the laws thcmfelves become, by filent confent, 
obiblete/' He then fpokc upon the fubjed in 
my hearing, and that of many others, nearly in 
this manner, " When the day,*' fays he, <* is {o 
fixed, that the judge gives fentencc (infra calen-^ 
das) within the calends, it occurs immediately, 
to every one, that there is no doubt bur, properly 
Ipeaking, it fhould be (ante calendas) before the 
calends. It is only doubtful, whether the word 
calends, which you enquire about, be properly 
ufed. Now, without doubt, the word is fo confti- 
tuted, and has fuch a fignification, that when the 
phrafe intra calendas is uf<^d, it ought to be under- 
flood only as meaning the calends, and including 
no other day. For thefe three words, intra^ citra, 
and ultra, by which certain boundaries of places 
are fignified, by the ancients were contracted in- 
to fmgle fyllables, as in, cis, uls. Since ;hcfc 

l4e'va fuifTet. Scavus comes from the Greek word ffuatou 
which, as Tumebus obferves, the Latins have borrowed, and 
made their own, interpoiiti diganima, by the interpofition of 
the digamma. See Iiis Adver£u-ia^ L, 30. p. 691. 

/particloi 
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jparticks were expreffed rather obfcurely, from 
the brevity and tenuity of their found, to each 
of them was added the fame fyllable, and that 
which was called cis Tiberim % and uls ^iberim^ 
began to be caUed citra Tiberimy and ultra Tiberim^ 
and that which before was called w, by the addi- 
tion of the fame fyllable, became intra. For he 
who fays intra ofpidumy intra cubicukm, intra firias 
(within the town, &c.), means no more than in 
€ppidoy in cubicuhy inferiis. Intra calmdas (within 
the calends) therefore does not mean before the 
calends, but upon the calends, that is, on the very 
day upon which the calends fall. So according 
to the meaning of the word itlelf^ he who was 
ordered to pronounce any thing 7»/rii cakndasy 
unlefs he were to do it on the calends, would not 
perform what his duty required. If he pronounces 
before, he cannot be faid to do it intra but eitra.. 
But I know not from what caufe it is that the 
common abfurd acceptation of the phrafe Ihould 
prevail by which intra calendas (within the ca- 
lends) feems to fignify, either within the calends, 
or before the calends, which is exaftly the 
fame. It is moreover doubted, whether it 
could be done ante calendas^ whereas it ihould 
neither be beyond nor within, but what is be- 
twixt both, intray that is, on the calends. But cuf- 
tom has got the better, which, as it governs every 

> Cis 7V^^r/xv.]— Thus alfo it was a common mode of 
exprefiion at Rome to faf, cis Alfssy and trAut Alpe^ fat thig 
fidis ihp Alps, and beyond them, 

thing, 
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^Jng, has a particular influence on words ^.*' 
When Apollinaris had thus learnedly and per- 
Ipicuoufly handled the argunient, I made this re- 
ply, *' I had intended, before I applied-^ you, 
diligently to cnquu-e in what manner our ancef- 
tors applied the particle in queftion. I find that 
Cicero, in his third oration ^ againft Verres, 
wrote thus : * There is no place (intra oceanum) 
on this fide the ocean, nor indeed fo remote or 
inaccefTible^ where, in thefe times, the injuftice and 
licentioufnefs of our countrymen, has not reach- 
ed/ He fays intra oceanum^ contrary to your 
mode of reafoning. He would not, I think, fay, in 

• Influence en ovW/,]— The following extraft from thepre- 
face of Mr. Nares to his Eifay on Orthoepy feems pertinent 
in this place. 

'' The arbitrary caprice of faihion, and the ipirit of improve- 
ment mifdiredted, are daily making changes in the ftrufture 
and found of language, which, though feparately inconfider* 
able, are, after fome time, important in the total amount : 
and as the celefUal iigns had nearly changed their places be- 
fore the (low but conflant motion of the equinoxea was dc- 
teded, fo a language may have departed coniiderably from 
the fixed point of purity, and the harmony of its conitrudion 
may be materially injured, before thofe minute changes, 
which affeft only fingle words or fyllables, fhall have attraft- 
^d the public obfcrvation.** 

' Third oration,'\'^lt is in the 89th chapter or divifion. 
The infertion of the paragraph preceding may make tht 
prefent quotation more peripicuous. 

" All our provinces mourn and complain, every free na- 
tion remonftrates againilus, every kingdom of the globe ex- 
claims againft our avarice and injuftice* There is no place* 
fcc." 

eceam» 
i 
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eceano. He fpeaks of all the regions which the 
ocean furronnds, and which our countrymen were 
able to approach, which cannot be interpreted by 
in oceanoy though it nnay by citra oceanum. For 
he cannot be fuppofed to Ipeak of I know not 
what iQands, which may be faid to be in the wa- 
ters of the ocean." Then Sulpicius Apollinaris 
fniilingly replied, *^ You have objefted from Cicero 
with fufficient acutenefs ; but Cicero has faid intra^ 
and not as you interpret, citra oceanum. For what 
can be denominated €itra oceanum (on this fide of 
the ocean), when the ocean circumfcribes and fur- 
rounds all regions * ? For that which is citra is 
extray but how can extra be applied to that which 
is intra ? But if the ocean were in one part of 
the earth alone, the land towards that part might 
be called citra^ or antCy oceanum. But as the 
ocean furrounds the earth on every part, nothing is 
citray on this fide of it i for the earth in every limit 
being walled in by its waters, every thing includ- 
ed in its margin is within it. Thus the fun 
moves not citra ccelum^y but in ccchy and intra 

• Perhaps better in Englifh ; *' For that which is on this 
fide a thing is without its limits, and how can that be with- 
out which is within ?" 

• Citra carlum,] — ^That is, not on this fide of the region of 
the (ky, but in or within it. The expreffion is 'uertitur, which 
may be underflood of the revolution of the fun round its axis, 
though it is not probable that Cicero underilood enough of 
the motion of the heavenly bodies fo to apply it. Indeed, 
the philofophy of his time acknowledged none but the fyf- 
tcm which made the earth the fixed centre, round which the 
other planets moved u^ certain orbits. 
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€itlum^ not on this fide of the Iky but within it.*' 
ThusfarApollinarisfcemedtorcafon with learning 
and acutenefs. But afterwards, in the letters of 
Tully to Servius Sulpicius, I found intra applied 
to modumy as they fay intra calendas^ who mean to 
fay citra cakndas. Thtk are the words of Cice- 
ro '% which I have added : " But yet, as I avoided 
giving him offence, who perhaps would have 
thought that if I had been perpetually filent, I 
fliould feem to think that ours was not a republic, 
that I may fatisfy both his will and my own feel- 
ings, I Ihall do this not only moderately, but in* 
tra modum** He had firft faid modice^ which 
means with an equable and temperate fpirit, 
when, as if this expreflion di{pleafed him, and 
as willing to correft it, he added, or even intra 
tnodum. By which he fignified, that he would do 
this lels than he might have done even to have 
been thought moderate. That is, not all that mo- 
deration required, but a little on this fide of it, or 
as it were, citra modum. In the oration which he 

** CiV/r0.]— The pailage occurs in the fourth book of 
' Cicero's Familiar Letters, and in the fourth letter. The 
queftion was, whether, on fome cccafion or other, the 
ienators ihould publicly thank Cxfar, which fome in- 
• dividuals at firft, and Cicero for a time, refufcd to do. It 
feems from this quotation, and indeed from many places in 
the writers of that time, that it was cuflomary for the fe- 
nators to take opportunity of publicly thanking Caefar for his 
moderation, clemency, magnanimity; this, ho»vever, fays 
Cicero, *• I fhall do not only moderately, but even \^i^ than 
moderately, that is, very fparingly indeed;" 

3 made 
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made for P. Seftlus", he fays intra, fncnfem 
^aurum, that is, not on Mount Taurus> but as 
far as Mount Taurus, comprehending the mount 
itfelf alfo. Thefe are his words, from the oration 
juft quoted : 

** Dur anceftors obliged Antioc*lius the Great, 
whom in continued hotlilities thqr overcame 
both by fea and land, to confine his dominions 
intra montan Haiirum. They took Afia from him, 
and afligned.it to Attalus for his emp;re.*' 

They ordered him to confine his dominions 
intra montera T^auxum, which does not mean, as wc 
(hould fay, intra cubiculumy unlefs the term intra 
montem could be underftood to apply to the coun- 
tries which Mount Taurus by its pofition feparates. 
For as he who is intra cubiculum (in the chaniber) 
is not in the walls of the chamber, but within the 
walls which inclofe the chamber, fo he who reigns 
within Mount Taurus reigns not only on Mount 
Taurus, but over thofe countries alfo of which 
Mount Taurus is the limit. According, therefore, 
to the analogy to be drawn from the words of Cice- 
ro, he who is direfted to judge any thing intra 
ealendaSy may legally and properly do fo both be- 
fore the calends, and on the calends i nor is this 
by a certain privilege,*as it were, of inveterate cuf- 
tom, but by the rule of right reafon, bccaufe the 

'" 5^/«/,]— or Publius Sextius. The place here quoted 
is in the 27th divifion of the oration. Intra montem Taurum 
^onbtleft means the countries in the vicinity of Mount Tao^. 
rus. 

1 period 
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period of time which \^ included in the day of 
the calends may properly be termed inira cakndds 
(within the calends). 



Chap. XIV. 
Ford and origin of the f article faltein '. 

WE were enqwiring about the particle fal- 
teitti what was its original fignification, 
and whence it was derived. It feems to have 

been 

* Saltern b anciently written faltim ; Heyne, however, who 
ufually prefers the old method of writing Latin^ has, in his 
edition of Virgil, ufedy2z//^/». See ^neid iv. ver. 327. 

Saltern fi qua miJii dc te fufcepta faiflbt 
Ante f again foboles, 

Stt/altem ufed in a iiihilar fenfe by Terence, Andrk, aft 
ii. fcene 2. " Saitem accurato." So alfo Adelphi, aft ii. 
fcene 2. " Saitem quanti empta eft, Syre.*' Donatus feei^i 
to incline to this abrgviation offaltem iromjalutem, which ht 
denominates 70 fitf-p^aToir, or the lafl thing, namely, life, v/hich 
a captive (entreats from his conqueror. 

'Htc curious reader may alfo fee what Janus Guliclmias 
fays on this fubjeft, in his firft book de Vcrifimilibus. This 
critic obferves, that the beft of the ancient writt^rs ufed y2i/- 
tm, which he thinks may be derived from the fupiney^j/fM, 
as rapt J m from raptUyfenJim from fenfu^ curjim from cur/u, &c. 

Vol. II. B b He 
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been firft formed, not like fonne of thofe exple* 
tfves of Ipcech which are affumed without any 
definite meaning, or attention to regularity. 
There was one prcfent who faid he had read iii 
the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius Ni- 
jgidius, xh2X/altem was formed from the phraie 
^^Ji aliterr which phrafe was eljiptical, ft aiitci^ 
\ion poteji JForming the perfeft fentence. But I 
never n>ct with this in the Commentaries- of N;- 
gidius, a book which I think I have read with 

• 

Tome attention. However, thefe words (Ji aliter 
non pot^J do not feem to be far diftant * from the 
meaning of the word concerning which we are 
enquiring; but to ^include fb many words in fe| 
V/cry few letters, feems too minute and fubtle a 
contrivance. There was alfo another man, well 
verfed in books and learning, who faid, that^i/- 

Hc obfcrvcs, that Prifcian, enumerating the adverbs termi-' 
Dating in im, makes no niention of /altem. Prifcian fub< 
joins thb remark : 

<* In im pt denpminativa invenii^ntar, ct verbalia, ct par- 
ticipialia ; ut a parte partim^ a viro viritim> a vice viciflim* 
a ftatu ilatim> a raptu raptim, a faltu faltim et faltuatim.'? 

* Far diftant, '\^r-'Aberr are, A learned and ingenious cri- 
tic, in the fourth volume of Mifcellaneoas Obfervations oit 
Authors Ancient and Modem, propofes to rezd . aShorrere, 
which reading, he obferveisi, has the authority of fome manu-r 
fcripts. Gellius often ufe^ Morrgt in this fenfe. See 
i. X. c. 4. 

«? Quorum verborum iignificatio a fententia Salluftii non 
mbborret,^* See alfo 1. xvii. c. 13. « Motus oculorum a na- 
f Hra rci quam fignificat non abhorrit,^* 

Um 
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tern feemed to him formed by the omilfion of the 
letter u in the middle, and xh2X,falutem was former- 
ly ipoken where we now {vjjaltm. *' For," j&ys 
he, *^when we have been rcquefting many things 
in vain, then we are accuftomed, as if making our 
laft petition, which cannot be denied, to fay, this 
(Jaltem) atleaft ought to be done, or to be grant- 
ed J as if at laft alking si favour which it is very 
reafonable both to require and to grant." But 
^his, although ingenious and pleafant enough, 
feems too far-fetched ; I therefore thought it a 
fubjcdt worthy of further inveftigation. 



Chap. XV. 

^hat Sifennay in his Hijiorical Records y has fre-^ 
K quently ^fed Jugh adverbs a§ celatirPj velitatim, 
faltuatim. 

HAVING often rea5 Sifenna's hiftory, I 
obferved in his compofirion the frequent 
occurrence of fuch adverbs as thefe, namely, cur-^ 
Jim\ froferatimy celatim^ velitatimy/abuatmy the 

♦ CurJim^^-^Cnrfim may b^ rendered in a curibry manner^ 
properatim in a hafty m^nner^ celatim in a private mann^er^ 
'velitatim in a fl^irmiihing manner, Jaltuatim in a defultory 
manner. 

Quintus Carolus enumerates many other adverbs in im, 
fuch as examij/tm^ unciaiim^ aliernatim, 8cc, 
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two firft of which, being more commdw, do not 
require to beilluftratcd by examples f die cdvei^s 
wrt thtss introduced in the iixth book of his hifto-^ 
ly: ** He placed his men hv ambufcadfc, (quatti 
maxime celaiim poterat) in as fecret a manner as; 
he could/* So in another place, " Having paf- 
fedone fummer in Afia and Greece, in purfijic of 
literature, I wrote my hiftory in a regular ftyle^. 
left by exprcfling myfelf in a (kirmifhing* or de- 
itdtory nmnner I (hould burthen the minds of my 
reader^/* 

* Skirmijhing,'] — ^Vcllicatim ct faltuatim* 
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